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Preface 

The object and scope of this essay are described suffi- . 
ciently in the Introduction, and here it is only necessary 
to mention a few points of detail which may be of assistance 
to the reader. 

I have tried to write in English, and to get .away from 
the polyglot, and often ambiguous, jargon in Which agrarian 
topics are commonly treated in India. In order to do this, 

I have had to frame a precise terminology, choosing those 
names which carry the fewest misleading connotations. 
The terms which I have selected for use are printed through- 
out with an initial capital letter, as a tacit reminder to the 
reader that they bear the de iinite sense which has been 
explained at their first mention. 

' It has not, however, been possible to avoid altogether 
'the introduction of Persian words and phrases, because 
the meaning of Ihoso frequently require discussion, and 
the subject of the discussion must be Indicalod. In trans- 
literation I have used as a basis the system recommended 
by the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, in which the 
vowels have the continental values, and the consonants 
are, where necessary, distinguished by lines or dots placed 
under them. Unfortunately, these lines and dots, which 
are indispensable to the linguistic scholar, are offensive to 
ordinary readers, and greatly increase the difficulty of 
accurate printing. Since I am writing mainly for students 
who are not interested in linguistic details, I have adopted 
the following compromise. 

(1) In the text, the transliteration is simplified. The 
vowels have the continental values, and the long vowels are 
marked as such; but the consonants are not distinguished, 
except that the otherwise unemployed q is used to represent 
a parlicular Arabic guttural. An inverted comma denotes 
the Arabic latter ‘ain, in case where Its indication has 
seemed to be desirable. 
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(2) The precise transliteration of the words so given in 
the text will be found in the glossary (Appendix H), follow- 
ing the simplified form. 

(3) In the Appendices, the precise transliteration is 
used in cases where the terms or phrases under discussion 
seems to require it. 

(4) Proper names are given only in simplified form. 
Linguistic scholars do not need to be reminded that the h 
in Muhammad, for instance, is different from the Ji in 
Humayun, while ordinary readers are not interested in the 
difference. 

(5) I have retained the ordinary spelling of words such 
as Moslem or Mogul, and of names such as Calcutta or 
Lahore, which have become incorporated in the English 
language. 

It will be noticed that my simplified transliteration is 
very nearly that which is used in Volume III of the Cam- 
bridge History of India; and the resemblance is not confinea 
to transliteration, for the views taken of the principal 
characters, and the main authorities, of the period in tho 
two books are substantially identical. It may be well 
therfore to explain that my chapters dealing with this 
period were ready for the printer before Sir Wolsoley 
Haig’s exhaustive volume was published; the similarity of 
standpoint, and even the . occasional verbal coincidences, 
are not due to imitation or consultation, but are the result 
of independent study of the same authorities. In a few cases 
where Sir Wolseley Haig’s interpretation of passages bear- 
ing on agrarian matters differs from mine, I have re- 
examined the evidence, but I have not found occasion 
to modify the views which I had previously formed, 

The method of citing authorities is conditioned by the 
facts that the titles are commonly long, and frequently 
similar. In order to reduce the footnotes to reasonable 
bulk, I have selected arbitrary key-words to denote the 
principal authorities, the full titles being set out under 
these key-words in Appendix I. 

In bringing together information drawn from so many 
heterogeneous sources, I have necessarily been dependent on 
the assistance of scholars working in many different fields, 
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f For help on particular points I am indebted to Iho late 
Right Xionourablo Syed Ameer All, and to Mr, C. E. 
•Carrington, Sir Atul Chatterjee, Mr W. Christie, Mr. 
G. L. M. Clauson, Mr. U. M. Daudpota, Mr. E. Edwards, 
Sir William Foster, Professor S. H. Hodivala, Sir Walter 
Hose, Mr, S. G. Kanhere, Sir Edward Maclagan, Mr, C. E. 
A. W. Oldham, and Mr. G. Chenevix Trench. Dr. L. D. 
Barnett kindly read through the draft of Chapter I, and 
supplied me with valuable references to literature dealing 
with the Hindu period. Mr. R. Paget Dewhurst, besides 
contributing a substantial portion of Appendix C, has been 
most generous in interpreting obscure phrases in the 
Persian chronicles. Sir Richard Burn supplied mo with 
a critical examination of the draft of Appendix E, and 
helped me in many other ways. Mr. B. C. Burl rendered 
me great assistance in Ih® search for illustrative documents 
r\' India collections. I hove drawn freely on some 
tpubHahed-irotcsr-wrtltoh in consultation with Mr. A. 
hsuf Ali when we worked together some years ago on tho 
jM^oiities for tho reign of Akbar. Lastly I must 
KeMowledge tho assistance so willingly rendered through- 
'out my work by Mrs. R. W. Frazor and Miss F. H, 
Latimor, of tho staff of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

W. H. MORELAND. 

July, 1929, 




Introduction 

This book may be described as an essay in itstitutional 
history. (During the main period of Moslem rule in India, 
lasting frbm the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, a 
kingdom had three essential constituents, the Sovereign 
who ruled it, the Army which supported the throne, and 
the Peasantry which paid for both. ; and the relation sub- 
sisting between these entities was aptly presented in an 
aphorism current in the early days, that “troops and 
peasants are the two arms of the kingdom” The dynastic 
and military history of the period is now tolerably accessible 
to students, but it is impossible to obtain from the existing 
literature a general or connected view of 'the position of 
the peasants in their relations with the Stat A and it is this 
P which I now attempt to fill. ^ 

'he contents of my essay will possibly come as something 
' „ surprise to readers who aro interested primarily in the 
wrian questions of the present day, and who may expect 
to find it occupied mainly by discussions of the rights 
enjoyed or claimed by landholders and their tenants. The 
prominence of questions of righ;^is, however, a recent 
development in Indian agrarianTiistoy, and belongs almost 
entirely to the British period ;( in Moslem India, as in the 
India of the Hindus, the agrmian system was a matter o| 
duties rather than rights. 'If' At its root lay the conception 
that it was the duty of the peasants to till the soil, and pay 
a share of their produce to the State ; so far as private rights 
or claims were recognised, they were subordinate to this 
fundamental obligation^The main subject-matter of my 
essay is consequently examination of Cthe methods by 
which the State’s share of the pe asant’s prpdunp w as 
as sessed and collecte d, and of the arrangements under 
which portions of it were alienated in favour of the classes 
whom I describe collectively as Intermediaries 

It' is not part of my present to "trace in detail 
the transition from the Moslem system to that which now 
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exists^ but a brief reference is required to the main factors 
which have operated, because it is only by consciously 
eliminating these factors that we can reach a just idea of the 
conditions which prevailed in Ihe earlier period. Tt is a 
commonplace of history that the nineteenth century brought 
to Northern India a ‘degree of internal tranquillity which 
had not previously been enjoyed ; dnd that ' the result was 
seen in a rapid growth of population, and the development 
of competition for productive land. In the Moslem period, 
such competition scarcely existed, outside relatively small 
areas ; and we have to bear in mind that, in most parts of 
the country, land was waiting for men with the resources 
necessary for its cultivation. . Another gift of the nineteenth 
century was what is conventionally described as the Rule 
of Law, superseding by degrees the personal rule of the Mos- 
lem period ; whMe a third factor, which is perhaps less 
generally recognised, was the spread of benevolent or 
philanthropic ideals which chaiactenscd the century, not 
merely in India, but throughout the civilised world. To 
trace the operation of theso factors is the task of thi6'lilg-‘ 
torian of the British period : my object in mentioning ihe»i 
here is merely to emphasise the point that, in trying to 
appreciate the Moslem system, we must be careful to exclude 
them from our estimate, (I?. other words, we must get 
away from the Ideas of competition for land, of respect for 
written law or precedent, and of modern administrative 
philanthropyT^ 

Such is th^copa of my essay, but in order to explain the 
method of sJiUdy a few words must be said regarding its 
genesis. The importance of the subject was impressed 
forcibly on me some years ago, when I was collecting 
materials for a sketch of the economic situation of Jndia 
in the time of Akbar/| The fact that in the Mogul period 
the State disposed M from a third to a half of the gross 
produce of the land constituted it by far the most potent 
factor in the distribution of. the national income ; while its 
action in regard to distribution inevitably reacted on 
production, so much so that we are justified in concluding 
that, next only to the weajtbefr-th e, administration was the 
'.jigininant fact in the economic life of the coiwjja^yS 
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Accordingly, in two earlier books, India at the death of 
^fikbar, and From Akbar to Aumngzeh, I included condensed 
accounts of the relations which at the period subsisted 
between - the administration and the peasants. 'These 
accounts were based mainly on the original authorities, but, 
in interpreting .the obscure and crabbed texts, I followed 
the work of previous students, who I assumed had mastered 
the technical terminology of the subject ; and, usually 
acc^ting their renderings, I offered a description of the 
.main lines of the agrarian administration, reserving for 
subsequent study some difficulties which appeared to be 
matters of detail. 

On returning to the subject, I found that these apparent 
details increased in importance when scrutinised more 
closely ; and I was driven gradually to the conclusion that 
the guides I had accepted, Blochmann, Jarrett, Dowson, 
and other writers of the last century, busied as they were, in 
exploring'an entirely unknown Aeld, had jiot fully . mastered 
the terminology employed in the literature of the period, 
but had borrowed from modern practice in India, or some- 
times frdm medieval practice in Europe, terms of art, or 
picturesque phrases, which did not always give the precise 
meaning of the originals, and occasionally involved serious 
misrepresentation. It was necessary, therefore, to^study the 
terminology afresh ; and for this purpose I worked through 
the printed literature of the period, together with such 
relevant manuscripts as I found in this country, extracting 
every passage in which an apparently technical term 
occurred, and then bringing the passages together, and 
inferring from them the meaning, or meanings, borne by 
each term at different periods, or in different parts of India. 

The results obtained in the course of this study form the 
basis of the present essay, and sufficient illustrations of 
my methods will be found in the notes and appendices ; 
but at the outset it may be well to insist on the fact that 
the terminology employed in the literature is fluid, so that 
both time and place may condition the interpretation of a 
particular passage. The Persian language, as it was used 
in Moslem India, possessed a wealth of synonyms ; and 
most of the authorities observed what may be described as 
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the canon of variety of diction, or, in other words, the 
would do almost anything in order to avoid verbal repetitioiS 
It is natural, therefore, that a particular thing shoul 
appear under various names ; but at the same time it muj 
be remembered that bureaucracy was highly developed i>. 
India from the outset of the Moslem period, and, insic 
the public offices^ words already in general use were adopte 
as precise terms of art, just as happens at the present daj 
so that general and technical senses might co-exist, Some* 
times, indeed, we And that different departments might 
use a word in different senses, as in the familiar case of 
mal. An ordinary writer meant by that word “property” 
or “possessions,” but in the military department it denoted 
“booty taken in war,” while in the jargon of the financial 
offices it signified “land-revenue” ; its meaning in any 
particular passage has to be inferred from the context. 
These, terms of art in some cases persisted, and in others 
changed with the centuries, so that from time to time old 
things appear under new names ; while, on the other hand, 
changes in practice might result in giving a substantially 
new meaning to an old-established term. Differences in 
respect of locality are also Important ; and, in particular, 
it is noteworthy that, two centuries ago, the agrarian 
language of Calcutta differed materially from that of Delhi, 
a fact which later on was to contribute to the misappre- 
hensions of the early British administrators in the North, 
This fluidity of the terminology is a matter of such 
significance for the historian that it may be well to give 
here one illustration where the main facts are not open lo 
dispute. In the thirteenth and, fourteenth centuries the 
Arabic word Diwan was used by Indo-Persian writers in 
a specific sense corresponding almost exactly to the modern 
terms “Department” or “Ministry”. / Thus -the “Vazir’s 
diwan” denoted the Revenue Ministry, Wause finance was 
the main business of the Vazir; and, when anew department 
was constituted, as happened from time to time, it was' 
styled the diwan of the paVticular branch of administration 
with which it was chargetU 

The literature of the fifteenth century is scanty, and I 
do not know when the change occurred ; but, by the time of 
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1. THE HINDU SACRED LAW 


A WHITER who attempts to describe the dev^opment of the 
agrarian system of Moslem India"Ts "'confronted at the outset 
by a ditficulty* arising from ti^e absence of any definite 
starting-point./ It is clear that the first Moslem conquerors 
did not imporoTia entirely foreign system on their Indian 
subjects: the observed continuity of institutions” shows that 
t hey took .pvet portions, at least, of the system which the y 
found in operation, and adapted It, as time went on, to 
meet changing needs.^ The meal stoting-point would thus 
be a (description oi th^nindu system as it stood in theory, 


and, worked in practice, during the twelfth century; but 
nothing of the. kind is known to exist, and the conditions of 
the period make it unlikely that such a description was 
ever-- prepared. It is ’ conceivable that the progress of 
antiquarian research may eventually make it possible to 
write a historical account of the development of the Hindu 
system, based on precisely-dated documents and inscriptions, 
but I am assured by sohoiars that adequate materials for 
that task are not yet available. 

Failing such accounts or descriptions, the most that can 
be done is to offer a statement of the fundamental features 
of the Hindu system, and indicate their logical, ^not their 
hiSt^cal, ‘(i (3HHatttioh~ with the institutions whT5i wp mpM 
u nder the I attempt such a Rtat am optr 

in this chapter; but at the outset it is necessary to pypiain 
that I am depe ndent on t ran slations a nd secondary sources 
for the v olumHous Sanskrit literatm F^^ind iny experience 
suggests t^at teanslations - may be dangerous guides in 
technical matt^Sf Some of the greatest difficulties which 
present tiiemselves in studying the Moslem period arise 
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from unrecorded changes in the relation between words 
and things; and in ranging over the available literature of 
the centuries which intervened between Asoka and the 
Moslem conquest, one is constantly assailed by the doubt 
whether similar changes may not liave crept in to obscure 
the interpretation of the r’ecord. My statement of the 
elements of the Hindu system is thus necessarily tentative; 
in any case it is required in order to explain the 
terminology which I have adopted; and it may perhaps 
be of some service in directing the attention of specialists 
to aspects of the literature which have hitherto received 
inadequate examination. 

For the durable or funda m ental features of the Hindu 
agrarian system we must turn t o the P harma, or Sacred 
Law, the provisions of which could be r'eSned or developed 
byluccessivo writers, bylt not formally altered by legislative 
jjld^'b^ecutive action. tJ Hic Sacred, Law c ontemplates a n 
J te^arian position similar *m essentials to that^wh i ch wo JIn d 
J ^t the opening of the Moslem period, anji not very d.ij$ovo ht 
f rom that which, persisted to its clos ^ There iitHc^King 
"In his capital, there is the Peasant m his village; aird the 
(relations between King and Peasant .give us, at any rale, 
"^the skeleton of the system. ) Hilhorlo the Hindu King has 
usually been presented by’-'medorn writers as an absolute 
despot, divine in his person, .bound by the Sacred Law, 
and subject to the influence of public opinion, but untram- 
melled by any human instiUxtions, More recently some 
Indian scholars have depicted him os holding a position 
conmarable to that of ii^odcrn constitutional monarchs, 
leS^nsible to, or controlled by, councils or assemblies. 
yThe difference, which I am quite incompetent to discuss, 
'^is immaterial to my present purpose. Tho in\portant thing 
is that the Sacred Law postulates, under the title of King, 
a sovereign in the technical sense; whether the King acted 
independently, or by and with the advice of Ministers or 
Councils, makes no difference to the statement wllich 
follows..^ 

- 1 have chosen the word Peasant to denote the other party 
to the relation, because on tho whole it seems to involve 
less danger of misconception than any substitute which 
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is available.^ T he Peasant is tho m an who,. wbal.eyer the^, 
i ncidents of his tenure m ay be. c ultivates a bolding _enUrely»;^ 
or mainly by his family labour, for his own profit, and at ^ 


Tiis own risk. He must be distinguished on tho one hand 
from the Intermediary, wISoclaims a sh^ ^ the^proiduce, 
but does no'1; hi mie1Fta E e'~an~ac'Bv e~ pa rtlh tir^iotion, ^ 
and on the other hand fronTtKejei^^i^om he feeds, or \ 





the King, rerforming these duties, he can expect the 
"King’s protection, and he can enjoy the balance of his 
produce, subject, of course, to any rules for its expenditure 
contained' in the Law. A ^e King’s paramount duty is to 
protect his subjects; rntd, while he does so. he is entitled 


to claim a share of me Peasant’s 

i n accordance with the Lay^ In the statement the word 
“p;:Q duce” /is used in itsjBatural meaning as the gross. yield 
of the land, without deducting anything on account of the 
cost of /prod uction; in a later period we shall meet with a 
few cases where some allowance was made for exceptional 
expense, but I cannot trace any suggestion of assessing 
revenue formdly on the income further back than the 
period^ of Bri^h 

It may be well to pOhit out that the statement which has 
just been given is not concerned with | rights to occupy 



1 The posBible alternatiTea aie farmer, cnltiTator, ryot. . "rarmer” 
is too arobiguoas in a country like India, whi^e forming the revenue was 
fo'r sd long a promineut feature of the agrarian system. ''Cultivator,” 
the usual term m Xudia, suggests to most English-speaking communities 
a modern implement of tillage. "Byot*^’ has changed its meaning in .some 
parts of India since the Moslem period, and now connotes a particular 
form of tenure, while in others it has a more general signifleatiou, and it 
is thus ambiguous. 


8 The staafemonts in the text are based on the following volumes of tho 
translations published in the series Saored Boohs of the Bast: Manu (XXV) 
Vfelmu (yn) j Apastamba and Gautama (II) ; VasiBbtha and Baudhayana 
(XIV) j Narada and Brihaspati (XXXIH). 

8 Since this paragraph was written, Br. Bal Eriahna has argued, in the 
Innian JoiirnaZ of Beonomics, July, 1927, that in the Hindu system, 
assessment was made on the net income. His argument does not appear 
to me to be convincing, but 1 must leave its examination to students of 
the penod. 
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land; the Law looks to the duty of produqtion, and not to 
the right of occupation. Modern writers appear inclined 
to take sides, sometimes rather forcibly, on the question 
whether the land was owned by the King or by the Peasan t: 
but I have not yet found any scientific discussion of what 

i seems to me to be the antecedent question, wheth er the 
conception .j ?l ownership o f agricultural land^had ^eh 
reached at the time when the Sacred Law was formulated. 
There is no aouDt“‘fliann3Ivfduals" or families“'couTd libld 
heritable and transferable rights in particular parcels of 
land, because the texts- deal with inheritance, and with 
transfer by gift, sale, or mortgage: the question is whether 
the rights which were inherited or transferred amounted to 
ownership in the ordinary sense of the word, or whether 
they were mdrely rights to occupy subject to the King’s 
pleasure.^ v/To put the matter in another way, the point on 
which I have found nothing definite is whether 'the process 
of disentangling the conception of private right from 
political allegiance had progressed so far as to justify the 
application of the word “ownership” to any of the agrarian 
institutions existing during the Hindu period. I can raise 
these questions, but it is not my business to answer them. 
If the rights in question amounted only to occupancy during 
the King’s pleasure, there is complete continuity between 
the Hindu period and the Moslem ; if ownership, in the 
modern sense, existed during the former, it will be necessary 
to explain how it was obliterated from the outset of the latter. 
yMosle m despots could of course have annulled the institu tion 
of owner s hip while preserving other teatures of the Hindu 
ag rarian system! but whe ther they could have obliter ated 
the* conception il a different matter. ./' 

1 The texts discuss these private rights as between individuals^ but say 
very little as to their piedse nature, or their idation to the Sovereign. 
A few passages, however, indicate the existence of an oye r-riding authority, 
notably one ia Brihaspati (XXXIII, 353), where the 'King’s action in 
taking land from one man giving, it Jo .auother is placed on the same 
footing of inevitability as {ho ^uviaf action of a river. In_ the Arfhasaatra 
again (p, 50), ttere is a definite recommendation to eject peasants for 
laziness or inefficiency. I am not niguing that such passages are conclusive, 
but merely^ that they require' to be tAen into account when the question 
of ownership is discussed. Beference may also be made to a couplet woted 
by a commentator on the Arth^stra (p. 140) to the effect that land and 
water were npt objects of private owner^j. 
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inmiediE 


Whatever was the nature of the Peasant’s right, his 

ediate interest under the conditions which have been. 

de^cribed raust have centred in the answers to two questions, 
. Wl^shar ft pf Trig nrnrttTCA wa s claimed -by--^fee-4Cm g? ' 
aj adTj^w the share was to be_assessed and . col l e d^dYT On 
•^'e first question the texts differ, a fact which justifi^ the 
inference that practice was not uniform^ but it may be said 
~ at the rate re garded by the text-wnte rs as annropr iate 
was bne-sixtM falling possibly as low as ^ne-twelfth^( and j 
g in tim^s of emergency to ^ne-fourthj or even one-/ 

“Texts are practically 
the natural inference 
that these matters were regarded as lying outside the 


ithird,^ (Op . t he second questio n Jh 
silent^a^it is permissible to draw 


SacredXaw, and within the discret ion o^the in dividu al 
King. ) raking~^he texts as they stand in translation, it 
migirt indeed be contended that they contemplate the 
actual division of the produce, either by weighing or by 
measuring, but I do not think they can be interpreted ,as 
necessarily ruling out administrative expedients for simpli- 
fying the procedure such as we find in operation during 
th& Moslem period. 

iThe fundamental Hindu system, as I understand it, was, 
them that the !^ easants paid' a share of their p roduce to the 
King, who 'determined, within certain limits, or conceivably 
h^nd them, tne amount of the shared and'also the methods 

1 Mnnii (XXV. 236) Ims one-eightli, one-sixtli, or one-twelftli of tlie 
cropj but further on (427) it is allbtred that a King who in times of distress 
takes eren tke fourth pai t of the crops is free from guilt, if he protects 
Ms subjects to the best of bis ability. G-autama (II. 227) has oac-tentb, 
one-dghth or one-sizth. VaaishthafXrV. 8), and Baudhayana (XIV. 199) 
have _ one-sixth. In Narada (XXXlil. 221) we rend of "Vhat is called 
the sixth of the produce of the soil,” an express^ which suggests that 
facts may have differed from theory, and that "the sixth” may actually 
have been Some- different fraction, just as^tho-Jfford tithe sometimes denotes 
a fraction different from one-tenth. A commentator on the Arthasaatra 
(p, 108») dedares that the word rendered <* o ne-sixt h” includes one- 
four^ or one-ttird ; and the text of that work provides (p. 291) for 
lovyiM one-third or one-fourth in emergencies. The only statement of 
fact r have found regarding the Hindu period in the North is that, in 
Kanauj under Haraha, ‘<the King’s tenants pay one-sixth of the produce 
as rent” (T. Watters, On Tuan Chwanff’s travels in InAtafi. 176); but it 
is possible that the Chinese pilgrim reproduced hia informant’s statement 
of the theoretical flguio of the texts, rather than the actual facta of the 
time. As regards tte south, Mr. 0. H. Eao has shown (IncHan Aniiquar^, 
Oct. and No7» 1911) that the proportion of one-sixth was exceeded 
substantially in practice. 
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of assessment and collection. This is priiQisoly.thp ground- 
work of the system which we find in operation in Moslem 
India 'irpm_th^tlufBenth century onw^^ but we find 
also various devSbpinents of practice, which in fact furnish 
the origin of nearly all the tenures existing in Northern 
India at the present day. In the next settion I attempt 
to set out the logical relations of these developments to 
the fundamental structure. 

2. DEVELOPMENTS OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
RELATION 


JChb primitive method of realising the King’s share by 
dividing the produce of each peasant persisted in Northern 
India^into modern times, as between landholder and tenant, 
on a scale which renders possible a precise appreciation of 
its advantages and drawbacks. It works best when the 
area to be covered is so small that the claimant can transact 
his business in person ; its efficiency falls rapidly with the 
increase in the area over which his claim extends, This 
result follows from certain physical causes which have 
operated more or less steadily throughout the historical 
period, and owing to which crops ripen simultaneously 
over large areas, while the produce may deteriorate very 
rapidly between^ ripening and storing. It is quite safe 
therefore to infer'that a King with an extensive territory 
>had to face substantially the same difficulty as would 
confront a large landholder at the present day, either to 
employ expensive and wasteful staff for the few harvest- 
weeks, or to lose a substantial portion of his claim owing 
to deterioration of the produce while it is waiting to be 
divided ; and nearly all the variations in practice with 
which we are concerned may be attributed to endeavours 
to find a more satisfactory method. 

For the purposes of study it is convenient to classify 
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A, IND IVIDUA I. ASSESSMKNT 

Under this head wo have to consider two meihods, 
Estimation and Moasuromcnt. which can be traced in the 
Indo-Persian literature back to the Ihirteenth century, and 
a third, Contract, which appears in the literature much 
later. 

6n Estimation, the amount of the State’s share is deter- 
raitmd by inspection of the growing crop, the peasant’s 
liability is fixed before the produce is ripe, and Jls collection 
can b^Hected at the most convenient time.^ This method 
also has persisted into modern times as between landholder 
and tenant. Its advantage lies in the longer period over 
which operations can be spread; but, as hi actual crop- 
division, the master’s eye is an important factor in efficiency, 
and, when the opera Lion is carried out by subordinates 
working over a large area, tlioro is the ovor-pi'esent risk of 
the ass essor s .conspiring with the poshants to defraud the 
State, or the landholder. 

The processes of Eslimutiou anti Division are very closely 
allied, I think it may 1 airly lie .said that, at the opening 
of the nineteen 111 fontuiy, wherevor iiayments depended 
on the season’s produce, Kstimatuai was the rule, and 
Division was usually confined to tho rare cases in which 
the estimate was disputed; and probably this practice was 
of- old standing. It is convoniont therefore to group the 
two processes under the label “S harin g.” and I shall use 
this term, distinguishing between Divl.sion and Estimation 
only when the context requires. 

Measurement appears to be in essence an attempt to 
eliminate the risks attendant on Sharing by adhering to 
verifiable fact^ Under it an average, or standard, figure 
for ^he share dfthe State from th’e unit-area of each crop 
was determined onco for all, or, more precisely, until the 
Stale should decide to recalculate it, and the, actual demand 
was assessed by moasiBdng tlio areas of the crops sown at 
each season; if, for instance, the State’s share was fixed 
at 100, lb. of wheat for the unit of area known as a bigha, 
then each bigha sown with wheat would bo assessed at that 
amount without reference to the actual yield. The accuracy 

the measurements could bo checked at any time while 
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the crops were on the ground, and the rest was a mere ^ 
matter of arithmetic. 

Prom the thirteenth to the nineteenth century we find 
these two methods of assessment, Sh aring and Meas ure- 
ment, in competition, and sometimes existing side by side, 
a fact which suggests that, in actual practice, neither of 
them could claim any very definite superiority. Later in 
the period we hear of another method, which I shall describe 
as Contract: under it a peasant came to terms with the 
assessing officer to pay a fixed sum of money annually for 
his holding, whatever crops he might grow; and this method 
must be regarded as the origin of that which now prevails 
over the greater part of the country as between landholder 
and tenant. 


B. Assessment Tnaoucn Intermemakibs 

I have chosen the term Intermediaries to denote all the 
various classes authorised or permitted by the King to 
collect his share, a nd to retain a uortion or the who le. 
Intermediaries may be classed as C hjef s. Repres entat ives. 
A ssignees. Grantees, and Fanners. 

fCKiefa] — At the opening of the Moslem period, we find 
th 


Hindu Chiefs.^ who n ai d tr ibute 
and that the King’s officers did not normally deal 
with'lte peasanjg^ffi these areas, or meddle in their internal 
administration, y^the earliest records the more important 
Chiefs are spoilt of as Rana,* Rai. or Rao, titles which 
urvive; their use at'tiiis period iuHicates that the 
had been in theory, if not in practice, sovereigns in 


their own right, and that they had submitted to th 


rulers, retaining most of their previous .jurisdiction, 
tim e went 'on Chiefs came to be designated collectw elv 

gamindara^ nd there is historical continuity between 

them and sor& of the zamindars of to-day, though there 
have been important alterations in t!xe conditions of their 
tenure. In the past the Chiefs’ payments were determine 




uae the tern Qliief as the one least likely to mislead. The word 
zamiudar has changed its Ble!iifi.eaiice in Uie conxee of lilstoTy, and it nov 
means different liings in difCerent parts of India, so it is better to avoid 
it in a general disouBsIon. ' 

\/ 
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on lines of which there is no precise record, but probably 
by agreement or bjr dictation, as circumstances might 
permit, while each Chief decided for himself in what way 
he should collect the State’s share from his peasants ; his 
tenure depended on his loyalty, which meant primarily 
the punctual payment of tribute ; and here we meet the 
idea, which is, perhaps, not yet wholly obsolete in India, 
that default and disloyalty are the same thing. The 
consequence of default was ordinarily a punitive expedition; 
and, if it was successful, the Chief might either be dis- 
po ^ssed. or else rem stated on new terms. 

M Representfltiueg."j -During large portions of the Moslem 
p^iod the aniount to be paid by a village for the King’s 
share was commonly seTiled, season “Isy season,' or year by 
yea)*," b^ttTCSinKe~QMciar assessor and the headmen acting 
o p. befialf of the peasants . ) The area sown, or expected to 
be sown, was taken inio account, along with other cir- 
cvxmstances, but the assessment was a lump sum, which 
the headmen subsoquentTy distrihutod among the peasants. 
This method, which I shall describe as Group-assossment .^ 
might approximate closely to the system o! assessment 
through Chiefs, in cases where a Chfef’s authority was 
limited to a single village, and the approximation might be 
still closer if a Group -assessment was made for a whole 
pargana with the Chaudhri or pargana headman; but there 
was usually a distinction in point of duration. The Group- 
assessment was made for a season or__a year only, while 
the Chief’s payment was fixed, not in_the sense that it was 
u nalterable, '"b ug "until the auihoritieB decided to alter it. 

^ |Assignees!V The general idea indicated by this word is 
that, instead of paying cash, the State provided for future 
pecu niary claims by assigning to i^ie clamrantlhe King’ s 
/ share or th e nrodu ce of a sp^ified are a, t he assignm ^t 
c ^r:^ng with it the grant of _exfiCtttiy?au thority suificient . 
at any rate, to e nable the assignee to assess and colle ct 
tiie*-amount ^due.^ This institution is the most prominent 
feattigg'og^e Mosle^n agrairian syste)n A The area might be 
ah entire province, or a single village: the claim to be satisfied 
might represent the cost of maintaining troops, or salaries 
fg? civil or military service; and in norfelal times the bulk of 
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the State’s claim on the peasants was assigned in this 

f^ontees.j^In the same way, the King’s share due Ifom 
a s^ciiiGH are Vmight be granted to any on e oJ large classes 
of claimants, by way of pea gjops for past s ervice, r eward s 
for good con&uctT or for literary or artisic achievement , 
maintenance of deser ving hidi^iduals, or of reljgjous, 
educational, or charitable enHowments. and tlie likeC^ I'he 
position ol a g^rantce was similar to that of anra^ignee, 
and the distinction between the two classes was that an 
Assignment was conditional on future service, while a 
Grant was not; but both classes were held during pleasure, 
in the literal meaning of the phrase, and either Grant or 
Assignment could be varied or summarily terminated by 
ord er of ihe. Ruler. / 

^Famers^ l^The idea underlying the method of farming 
the IKingV snare seems to hav e been that an officer ap- 
pointed lo administer a provincc.' or smalle r are a, could 
e ffect a great ' adminisirative simpirflcation by under taking 
t ol^ a fixed annual sum representing the net revenu e of 

his charg e, thus reliaving . the . exRcutiy.p. nf...alL detailed 

flnSnrnaT'resi ynsibilities i n regard to iY So stated, the 
method should not bo condemned offltand in the case of a 
large kingdom, in times when communicaiion was slow and 
liable to frequent interruption ; but in Moslem India, as in 
other countries, it tended to attract speculators, and ad- 
ministration suffered through their efforts to make a profit 
in their short term of ofiice. In practice then we must 
distinguish between the Governor-on-farming-terms, chosen 
primarily for his character and abilities, and the speculative 
Farmer, chosen mainly or merely because his bid was the 
highest. 

Farms of all size s jrugh^ be given , f rom a pr ovince, or 
group of provinces, down to a single village ; and we must 
recOfiiise that in certain " circumstance 'vafibus other 
tenures tended to assume this form. From the purely fiscal 
st andpoint, a Chief was a Farme r, ho lding ' 8br an indt^nl ts 
term ; and from t he same standpoint headmen enga p ring 
fpr _a . village or pa ^ana w ere also t echnica l l y Farmers. 
S alaried asges jora and cqUectors. agauif mi ght easily become 
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Farme rs by arra nging to pay a fixed sum instead of 
accSun ting for .fluctuating collections ; and thus various 
institutions, which must be distinguished for the purpose 
of .analysis, might be blended m practice, so that at certain 
epochs the agrarian system presents a kaleidoscopic aspect, 
with Chiefs and Farmers, headmen and collectors, each 
assuming the appearance of the others. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the nature, and 
the logical, though not the historical, sequence of the 
developments from the primitive method of dividing the 


produce, but a word must be added regarding th^iorm___in 
which the Stat ^^_sb^e w aintc tu all^ recelvecT.'C^^^h of the ^ 
methods enumerated could be worked, so far as the peasantfcJ 
was concerned, either in c ash or in kind , th e State’s sh gire*^ 
of produce being valued, wh‘en~''^is courso^was cteemedr-' 
convenient, at rates determined in various ways: 
p ayments of Intermediar ies, on the other hand, 'were 
o rdinarily a ssessed, and made, in terms of cash, at any 
rate from the first century of Moslem rule.’- I do not kno’^ 
tTie date wriSiHie cash-noxus betiyeen the peasant and the 
King (or his representative) first" came into existence, but 
the view that it is a modern phenomenon must be rejected 
as unhistorical ; as we shall see in the next chapter, the 
peasants of the comjtry round Delhi normally paid their 
share in cash during, at any rate, the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, , 


The question when these various developments originated 
is one which must be left mainly to students of the Hindu 
period, I suspect that most, if not all, of them date from 
before the Moslem conquest, but all I can do here is to 
point to some features which are probably, or certainly , 
indigenous. The most obvious example is the grant for 

ich 

ed by surviving inscriptions, recordiiuMatle " 
deeds of dates far earlier than the MosleKT conquest. 


Assignments in lieu of salary were apparently recognised 



1 Tlieio 916 a fev eaaesgji- 
proviace 'was statod 
are dearly oxceptieit^ 


e^jwnlepari of 'the ro'res.ue of a 
ephante fiou Bangui, hut they 
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by the Sacred Law itself, for ft is laid down in Manu^ that 
the officer appointed, to be in charge of 100 villa^s should 
enjoy the revenues of one village, and this provision seems 
to carry the jagir, the great agrarian institution of Moslem 
times, .back to quite an early period of Hindu culture ; but 
in any case service-assignments were the rule in Kanauj 
under Harsha, if we may accept the Chinese pilgrim’s 
statement that “Ministers of State and common officials 
all have their portion of lan(^ and are maintained by the 
cities assigned to them.” Acco rding to Professor Aiyangar , 

■ the same system existed in the Chola a dministr ation In 
[the South, “th e higher officers as well' as the lowe r ones 
] being~f6munerated'" bv gifts of land or assignm^ts of 
peyenue. ” 

The practice of app ointing provincial Gover nors on 
farming terms prevailed in fhe Hindu ^npire of VI jayang ar, 
*and1t is probable 'that the farming-system extended down 
fro m thg ~ pfSvi nce to .jhs. sdllage'L under the Em^re, as it 
certainly“did in this region alter the Empire had collapsed. 
It is a noteworthy fact that in the seventeenth century 
the agrarian system of the Vljayanagar territory was 
practically identical with that of the Moslem Idngdom of 
Golconda, and it is most unlikely that the former should 
have borrowed a new system from the latter ; the more 
probable inference is that Farming had become established 
as the mainstay of the Hindu agrarian system in the South 
bythe*end of the thirteenth century, and that Alauddin 
Khalji took it oyer at_the time when he acquired the terri- 
tories which later became the kingdoms of the Deccan. 

I We may sav then that grantees, assignees- and probably 
a lso farmers., laekmgeii tQ_.tlie- day^oned Hindu syst^ . 
^ I'do not '^ow of di rect evidaic e showing the existence of 


SaoreS Boohs of the Bast, XXT. 234 ; Watters (op.cH.) i. 176; 
Aiyaugai, p. 184. Tlie aiithor o£ the Arihaaastra .T.i)parentl 7 objected to 
the system (p- 299), but ho knew of its existence (p. 67). 

2 The position in Vljayanagar early in the sixteentii century is explained 
by Nnniz, a Portuguese visitoi' who recorded bis observfitions in detail, 
(Sowell) A Forgotten Umpire, 373) . Ho does not carry us below the province, 
out in the next eentury the Hindu Chiefs who were then in possessign of 
what liad boon Vijayanngar terrilorjf obtained thdir revenue mainly, If 
not exclusively, by farming, and T thinh it probaWe tliat this was « con- 
tinuation of the system practised under the Ehnpiro. The facts are discussed 
in Chapter VIII of my book From Abiar to Awrangaeb, 
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subordinate Chiefs, or ex-kings, paying revenue to a superior; 
but the number of kings, and the frequency of war, during 
the Hindu period furnished the conditions in which such an 
institution would naturally arise, an d the Arthasasio' a 
recognises the existen ce, or at l east the bossi6 !Iit9’^"~CT 
vassal JElngs,jind~Qrpaynients b y them of~taxas.Qr subsidies.^ 
The same work speaks of taxes levied from whole villages, 
an expression which points to something like the Group- 
assessment of Moslem times ; and, finally, the essential 
feature of Measurement, payment of a definite quantity of 
-grain per unit of area cultivated, recurs in inscriptions® 
from Southern India, dating from a period earlier than the 
Mqslem^onque^ of t^. North. 

In this connection it may be appropriate to refer to the 
modern practice of the Rajput State of Udaipur-Mewar, 
a tr^t which was never subjected to Moslem administration, 
and where it is probable the Hindu institutions have 
survived in their integrity. Mr. G. Chenevix Trench, who 
^s recently been employed in reassessing the State, intoms 
'mp that he found the three methods of assessment, Sharin g, 
Measjjiement, and C ontrn ct. in operation side by side, and 
sometimes within the limits of a single village. Sharing 
was ordinarily carried out by Estimation, at the rate of 
one: ^hird or o nerhalf-the produce (apart from cesses), but 
the peasants had the option of claiming actual Division 
and weighment of the produce on the threshing-floor. ’ In 
some villages, Measurement was the general practice ; 
while, as far back as the records go, it has been the regular 
rule in the case of crops such as sugarcane, poppy , or 
vegetables, which are not handled on the threslung^oor. 
yfke antiquity of the Contract system is proved by documents 
, going back in some cases to four centuries, and indicating 
a ' long-established practice. Group-assessment is common 
in the State ; Fuming was discontinued only about half 
a century ago ; and Assignments to officials were until 
recently a nohnal feature of the administration. 

Such is the position in that part of. Northern India which 
has been least under the influence of Moslem practice; and, 

1 Sec|,Boo&s VI and VII, ajid especially p. 109. 

2 Aiyaugar, 150, 175. 
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talcing into account along with it the tacts which have been ^ 
indicated above, the inference may fairly bo drawn that, 
when we meet with an apparently new institution in the 
Moslem pgriod, it would be rash to accept it offhand as a 
Mosl.em innovation, ' The possibility must always be borne 
in mind that it may have been in existence for an indefinite 
time before it happened to secure mention in one of the 
chronicles ; and a student who confined his attention to 
India might be tempted to infer that the Moslem nffers 
accepted in the lump the institutions which they found in 
existence at the time of conquestTv^We must, however, 
remember that the conquefors brought with them the ideas 
of an agrarian system of their own, the main lines of which 
were laid down by Islamic lav)^ and were not, in theory, 
subject to alteration ^y Kin^ or Ministers. In the next 
section, I shall attempt "a" sketch of "the ideas which the 
conquerors brought with them, and of the relation of those 
ideas to the institutions which they found in existence. 


3. THE ISLAMIC SYSTEM 


t^The moat authoritative account of the early Islamic 
system is to be found in a book recording the views of 
* ^Abu Yusuf Yaaub. who was Chief Qazi of Baghdad in the 
bighth century, during the caliphate of Harun-ul Rashid. 
(Attoerootof the sptera, -as— described by. hitnrJies the 
(Ojstingttoar'' Between^ t ithe-land) and\ tribute-land J .Tft he*- 
was prunarily the hoihe-couhlry in" Arabia, 
andT conquered ■cerritorv was ihcmaea in it only wnen the 
c onqueror dispossessed the inhabita^ and distributed the 
land a mong his Moslem foilQ WgpgC^^is process was not 
f oltSwiarSi Iri^a, at least to anyappreciable extent^lhe 
^indu inhabitithts were left in possession, and consequently 


e country was 


to say, the occupants became liable for the paymen 


and\for the tribute (Jchara 


tribute was taken for the benefit of Moslems in general; 


1 Abu Yusuf, Kitab-ul Kha/rai, See also tbs ai'tlole on Khar ad j in 
Xhe Snoyolo^^dia of Islam, I am dependent on translations for the 
Arabic autlidntles, 

ip 
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but, when independ^t_ .sovereign '^tate developed in. 
Islam, the tri bute realised .by a jparticular Stale came to 
be regarded, in practice if not in theory, as the' reve nue of 
th e"^!^ler. and, in India at any rate, the word k hara j, can 
safely be translated as land-revenue, or more shortly 
“rwenue/’i 

|ln essence. Ijiis revenu6_conB is ted o f & share of the produce 
o f tlie land, jjCTJfie precise share was not laid "down by 
Islamic law, bffT the underlying idea was that^ he profits 
o f cultivation should b e enjoyed by M pslema , and the 
only limit recognised by Abu Yuauf ”(59, 95), wa^fee danger 
of checking production by over-assessment, '^e actual 
claim w as“ 5^ id ed by “^the !Ru ler~ in accOT’dance^wiflilocal 
condillonsj bu^~®^ was free Tx>.]^emand the f ulT^onomic 
r^^j^or Pcfiducgiil^ijl^ute, T^afey^lFmight bo,_giovided 
alw^“s that such a demand d id no t cause the p'easanls to 
absMnclJorre(hxce the area of their cultivation. T he method 
of assessment also was left to be decided by the Rul er, and 
in-the pages of Abu Yusuf® we meet with the two methods 
which have already been described under the names of 
Scaring and Measuren uent. 

Abu Yusuf contemplated the maintenance of direct 
r elaBons between the Governor (W ali) and the peasants , 
and he tells u s little about. Intermediaries. He condemned 
(159, 160) Farming as oppressive, but his observations 
show that it was familiar to him in practice; and he con- 
sidered it to be legitimate in the case where the peasants 
put forward one of their number to engage for the total 
revenue due from them, an arrangement practically identical’ 
with that which I have called Group-assessment. I have 
not traced in his pages .any direct authority for assessment 
through Chiefs, or for Grants or Assignments, but it is 
certain that these institutions.were familiar to the Moslems 
who established the first kingdom of Delhi, ^i^dowmen ts 
fo r pious p urposes are an integral, part of Islamic law ; ’ 

1 A ’disensBlDsi of the yaiious teim? denoting land-ioveane will be fownT 
in Appendix A. 

3 See_ (e.g.) p. 56; the land was measnied and a eliaiee. partly cash and 
partly j^d, was j^^ade on each .unit of area; thin is wlinjt I aSSl Measurement. 
So (p. 74, 76), he recommends a share ox the produce) to bo determined 
or estimated) and valued at current prices; this as Sharing, 
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.-li^ignments were made regularly by the Afghan kings in^ 
thej twelfth centurjy and the Chief of Ghur paid revenue 
(kharaj) to Ghazni, before he attained the status of an inde- 
pendent king,^ 

(g? h^ the system which Moslem conquerors bro ught with 
t hem from Afghanistan to India was s ubstantialfv iden tical 
^j yfth' the system which tl^ev found in operation . They came 
prepared to claim a , share of the produce of the soil, and 
they found the "peasgnts'jgc<m8t5m ed~1 :o~~pay~-ar share to 
^whoever might be ~m ‘ apposition to take it; they were 
prepared to assess either by Sh aring or bv Measurem ent, 
and that both_m.ethQds. were known in the 

: ^ountcy :^hey knew of Chiefs paying revenue for their 
territories, and they found Chiefs ready to do so; they were 
familiar with^Grants and Assignments, i nstitutions already 
known in India) as^ell as~with F armi ng, which was probably 
practised there!’ and tlJero“can’ have been no great obstacle 


to a fusion oi two systems so nearly identical, when once 
the Moslems hajl established their rule by Corco of arms. 

Two differences only require to be noticed. In the first 
place, the Moslem claim to the full economic rent was at 
variance with the arithmetical limitation fo oi^e-six th (or 
some other fraction) of the produce recognised by the Hindu 
Sacred Law; but, as we have seen, the limitation was some- 
what elastic^ and it would present no very serious obst^le 
to conquerors sufficiently strong to enforce their demands. 
/In, the second place, the re was a difference in regard to the 
. Scale of the revenue-demand. If I understand the author i- 
'ues correctly, the scale laid down in the Sacred Law w as 
uniform, th at is' ’to ~say, the same proportion of the produce^ 
was claimed from all crops alike, while the Moslem sc ales 
were differenti a l, making allowance for 'variations in. the 
cropping and in the s ource of irrigation To take ~ one 
example, Abu Yusuf suggests (pp, 74-76), the following 
charges. Wheat and barley, 2/5 when naturally watered, 
^^10 when watered by wheels; dates, vines, green crops, 
and gardens, 1/3 ;iand summer crops, 1/4. Whether any 

^ T.NaBixi. Uoi asBignments outside India and lietoie Uie estabUshment 
of the Delhi kiixgdom, see pp. 86, 87» 107,121, 132. For Ghur as a revenue* 
paying chiefshdp, see pp, 40-49 ; we are told that whoai tho Chief rebelled 
against Sabuktigin, he ivjthhdd the Tfhafaj wHeh was dpPt 
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early attempt was made to introduce such differential 
scales in the Moslem kingdom of Delhi Is a question which 
I cannot answer^ because _I have found no reccurd of the 
scales of Demand before the year 1300; but / Alaudd in 
Khalii about that year followed what I take % bellhe 


du practice in demanding a uniform share of one-half 




the Hindu practice ; |and the earliest differential scale of 
which I have found clear evidence In Moslem India ^ was 
that which was introduced in the Deccan by Murshid 
Quli Khan in the middle of the se ventee nth century. 

It is true that a d i f ferential scale is recommended in a 
Sanskrit work, the Sukraniti,® the text of which has been 
used as an argument to establish the view that the practice 
was part of the Sacred Law. This work is, however, com- 
paratively modern; the references to artillery which it 
contains show that, in its present form, it belongs to the 
Moslem period ; and so far as I can find, there is nothing 
in it inconsistent with the view that It was compiled in the 
seventeenth century, when a differential scale had in fact 
been introduced in India. The passage is, I think, ^t 
read as an attempt t o combine the two -4aethod.s. VThe 
traditional uniform share of o ne-six th is duly preserved, 
but its application is limited to barren and rocky soils ; 
while for more prbducxive lan'd^higHer shares, varying from 
a haM to.a .quarter,, according to the source of water, are 
recommended as the basis of assessment. That is probably 
the work of a writer who knew the Sacred Law, but at the 
same time was familiar with a modern practice. 

In any case, the differences which have been described 
sire matters of detail, and it may fairly be said t hat the 
agrarian system which we find in operation in the fourteenth 



Hinduism 


do than give 

1 Mr. IsliTOti PraMT^ states (medieval India p. 46) ttat a aifferentisl 
B^le was introduced by the Arabs in Sind during tlie ^htb century. 
I nave not traced the details of this arrangement in tho chronicles, and 
1 do not hnorr borr long it lastedf but 1 think it must be regarded as an 
episode. 

a Translated by S,E. Sarkar* Allahabad; 1914; p. 148; 
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Arabic or Persian names to the institutions which t^y 
fo und, in existence ; IrntT even this process was not carried 
oui; cohsxstchtly, for in some cases the Indian names were 
adopted at once, while in others they eventually ousted the 
imported designations. Some details of this development 
must be given, because the fluctuating terminology is one 
ql jfte chief difficulties in understanding the early chronicles, 
take the most important person first, there was at the 
oufsetmo e stablished term for the individual peasan t, but 
peasants in the mass were regularly denoted by the Arabic 
»l»Eord mHyat, ' no w naturalised in English as rvot . This 
*word memt a herd of whatever animals fujrnlKed sub- 
sistence, and consequently deserved protection^camels in 
the desert, cattle in grazing-country, peasants on arable 
land : its transfer in Indian use from the herd to the indi- 
vidual did not occur, so far as I can find, until the eighteenth 
century at the earliest ; and throughout the Moslem period 
it must ordinarily be read as a noun of multitude, the plural 
forms being interpreted 4 s ''heads” rather than "peasants.” 

As regards the Chief) usage seems to have developed 
gr^Ually! Writing in the middle of the thirteenth century, 


jhaj-ul 
lai or Rana 
tally by 



used only specific Indian terms such as 
century later, Ziya Barni® denoted the Chief 
a word which I have found nowhere else in 
nortKern-^itterature, and employed zamindar in only a 
few passages ; but Shams Adif, the next chronicler, used 
zamindar frequently, and thenceforward it is the regular 
13esignation. 

For the village, we. find the Persian word deh from the 
.outset, supplemented later on by the Arabic piauza ; but 
the aggregate of villages known in Hindi as 'Dai^pan a was 
Igiven different names. The earliest writers generally used 
■%e Arabic qaabp, (not yet specialised in the modern Indi^ 
*^nse of "town”), but the Hindi designation^ appears in 


1 T. Nasirl ; Eai ooeuiB as eaxiy as iJ* 9, and fraqueutly thereafter, as 
does fiana. 

2 Barni uaes Jthwt in too many oaBSagos for dtatioii ; aaminaar api)oar8 
on p. 326 leferring to Ohiefs ootalde kingdoiui and on p. 539 It denotes 
for the first time Chiefs enbjeot lo the Ejng of Delhi, 9?he trord tihut 
is diseossed in Appendix 0, 

8 Afif : the tost use is on p, §9. 
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Shams Aflf, and pargana becomes thenceforward the usual 
Persian phrase, though qasha retains its place as an occasional 
synonym. 

In Hindu times there were headmen and . acc ou ntant s for 
p arsanas and_for villages, positions continue d' to 

e xist under the Moslems, b ut while two of the old designa- 
/tions were adopted, for the others substitutes were introduced^ 
l(^h e pargana-headman remained the dj^dh ri, the villag e^ 
^ ^ountant remained the pdttoari: the v illage-headman^_ on| 
t he other hand. wa.«i re-named^ttgaddow. and the pargan a- 
a ccountant became aanmiao..^ **^ '' 

T his diversity of practice's, I think , significa nt of the 
conditions in which the fusion of the !flindu and'~^M ostem 
systems took place . So far as we can see, there was iio 
attempt at systematic re-naming; if an Arabic or Persian 
equivalent lay ready to hand, it was . employed^-while a 
convenient Hindi designation might survive : a Persian 
name first, adopted might give way to Hindi in course of 
time, and one Persian name might be displaced by another. 
The facts point to a fusion worked out by practical men, 
and not by theoretical jurists, men whose immediate object 
was to get in the revenue, and who, we may suspect, were 
ready to follow the line of least resistance, rather tharuseek 
for guidance from the Qazis andpther professed expounders 
of Islamic law. 


This view is-borne^ut by-what we know of the attitude of 
the early Moslem Kings of Pelhi^ I have not found precise 
information on this point for the first half century, but 
regarding Balban, who was first deputy, „and thep^actual^ 
King for a_ total period of nearly forty years, we inow® 
that in matters' of administration he did what he thought 
was best, whether it was technically lawful or not.(^auddln 
Khalji explicitly claimed the same freedom, and exercised 


^ ChauShrt and patwari appear in Barni, 288. Tho specialisation of tlie 
troid mnqaddam was apparently gradual: in some passages in Bami It 
seems to point deflnitoly to "village-headmen, but in others it retains its 
general sense of "prominent men it had become definitely specialised 
in the sixteenth century. The first reference I have found to the qanungo 
is in T. Sher Shahi (^Elliot, iv,414), hut he appears there as an old-established 
institution. 

2 Bor Balban 's attitude, see Barni, 47; for Alauddin, id. 290fl; for 
Muhammad Tughlaq, id. 4$I, 492, Bpr PJruz, see Afif, 99, 129, and 
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it regularly in practice; Muhammad Tughlaq combined 
extraordinary subservience to the Khalifa. with systematic 
and gross breaches of Islamic law ; and it is only in Firuz 
that we meet a ruler who regularly sought guidance from 
jurists^and framed his policy in accordance with their 
rulings.] As will be explained in the next chapter, we have 
no recoTd_of the actual circumstances attending the assump- 
tion of fiscal authority by the Moslem conquerors, but the 
facts which have been stated lend probability to the view 
that, at any rate, it was not dominated by meticulous 
ecclesiastics. 

The reader will perhaps ask it the concurrence of the 
Hindu and Moslem systems is a fortuitous coincidence, or 
can be explained on historical grounds. I cannot give a 
definite answer, but the latter alternative seems to me to be 
more probable. Tithe-land is definitely an Arabian insti- 
tution, but the rules regarding tribute-land appear to have 
been worked out to mg.et the situation arising from the 
Moslem conquests towards the East; and it would not be 
matter for surprise if the indigenous institutions of those 
regions resembled those of India, The questioif must, 
however, be left to students of the pre-Islamic history of 
Persia and Iraq, a subject of which I have no knowledge. 



Chapter II 


The 1 3th and 1 4th Centuries. 

-a THE MOSLEM KINGDOM OF DELHI 


XPhe Moslem Kingdom of Delhi dates from the yea r 1206, U 
i^en Clutbuddin. the Governor appointed by the King^^ 
Ghazni,^ assumed the title of Sult an an^ jiscended-the^‘ 
throne. ^ At this time, however, India had already' obtained 
some e^erience of Moslem rule. Apart from the episode 
of Arab rule in Sind, Afghan Kings had maintained governors * 
in Hindustan^ for more thgn a c^tury ; and, since the co l- 
le ction of reven ue was an essential part of administratio n.- 
we must assume that contact between the Hindu and 
a grarian systems was established during t his period. Of the 
details of this contract I have found no record, the nature 

of the ajrapgemcnts for collecting rev enue ca n only b e 
guessed. The position of the Moslem governors was at’ 
times precarious, and the force at their disposal can scarcely 
have been sufficient for the effective ^bjugalion of the 
country nominally in their charge; the conditions suggest 
rather centres of authority at l%ltan, L ahor e, and (later) 
Delhi, and a sphere of influence round each for^ess, varying 
in extent with the personality of the Governor and the other 

1 circumstances of the time. Reading back from the facts 
of the next century, we may infer t hat the Hindu Chiefsb 
were the dominant factor to the situation, and that the su c-hr 
cess of a Governor depended on the relations he cou ldP 
establish with his neighbours, relations which would depend 


I “Hinduatfiii” in the chronidles is a woid of fluctuating meaning, but 
at this period the general sense is the country to the Souwi and East of 
the eenfoe of Moslem power, wherever it might at the moment be located. 
When, for instance, the Eing of Ghazni in 1098 confirmed a Governor of 
Hindustan (T. Nasiri, 22), Ms charge was merely a coiner of North-West 
India j but about 1250 the King of Delhi marched to Kanatg on hi"! way to 
Hindustan (W. 210) In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the word 
nsnally points to the country beyond the Ganges, or, less commonly, to 
Bajputana and Central India. 
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partly on his personal qualities, and partly on the force he 
could command j but in the absence of any record of facts 
it is useless to carry conjecture further, 

^The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries form a well- 
marked j period in the history of IndiaN During it, the Kings 
^f Delhi ruled with something like continuity from the 
Indus to Bihar, and from the Himalay as to the Narbada, 
with temporary extensions of authority further l:o the 
South and East ; but by the end of the fourteenth century 
this large kingdom was disintegrating, and it was soon to be 
replaced by a number of independent States. The principal 
first- hand authorities for the period are thr^. MihiruT^ l 
who was Chief Qazi of Delhi in the middle of the 


j Siiiaii 

miirte 


f thirteenth century, recorded the history compendiously from 
ftthe days ot Adam down to his own umes ; nearl y a Imnd red. 
y ears later Ziya" Barhf^ a retir ed 'offi cia l, took up th e’story 
whereJ VLi nlia.l"ui k ii raj'haH left oif, and carried rfH ownTg the 
t i^v^ear^of Firuz ; while Shams Af if/ also" an offic ial. 
soon after tlie-vear 1400, .es.qgypri 7 ,iyq 


'' Bami’s unfinished work. So far as regards the agrarian 
system of the period, practically everything which is found 
in later chronicles pan be traced to one or other of these 
writers ; and, while I have referred^to the condensed accounts 
given by Badauni, Firlshta, and others, I do not think it 
necessary to cite tKSln-as authorities, f Of the three con- 
temporary chroniclers, the first 'vgas a^rently little in- 
terested in agrarian topics, but the secoipd and the third had 
personal connections withj;he Revenue Ministry, and furnish 
'much relevant information.' It is 'given in the official jargon 
of the period, whisb. was^sooruto becom e ob solete, and is 
consequently at times difficult to interpret ; but it is un- 
doubtedly authoritative, and, so far as I can see, is not 
vitiated by prejudice or flattery, two characteristics which 
are in evidence occasionally in the accounts of political or 
dynastic affairs. 

' Soiqe description of 'the administrative organisation of 
this large kingdom is necessary for our present purpose. 
From the outset we find it broken up into regions which I 
shall describe as Provinces, in charge of Governors^ ; by 
1 Tlie poBition of the Governor at this period'^llj^^vsBed iji Appendix B. 
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THE 13tii and 14tu CENTURIES 

“Province” I mean a primary division of the kingdom, and 
“•by “Governor” an officer who received orders directly from 
the King or the Ministers at Courty^These provinces varied 
in number.with the size of the kingdom, and possibly also 
with its development ; but most of them appear in the 
chronicles with sufficient regularity to be regarded as per- 
manent, though, two or more might on occasion be held by 
a single Governor. Apart from the ordinary provinces, 
two particular regions require separate notice. 

1. • The Delhi Country^ (7iauali-i Dghli^ This region 
was bounded on the East by the Jumnd^^dnd on the Nor^ 
by the Siwaliks . or rather by the line of forest at tneir fool 
On 'the South it majched with Mewa;^^nuctuating boun- 
dary, because at times the turbulent Mewatis threatened 
Delhi itself, an^at others Jhey jvere penned up in the 
Rajputana hill^^^t they 'were never 'really subdued. On 
the West, jt was bounded by the provi nces jof Sirhind, 
Samana. and Hansi /(k nown later as Hissar). Its adminis- 
trative” position was exceptional in that it had no Governor, 
but was directly under the Revenue Ministry. 

2. " The River Country. This region is described in the 
chronicles as “between the two rivers,” and translators 
have usually written of it as “the Doab.” That rendering 
is, however, misleading, because in modern usage the Doab 
extends to Allahabad, while- the region referred to by-the 
chroniclers was much smaller ; it lay between the Ganges 

. and the Jumna, and on the North it extended to the sub- 
montane forest, but on the South it did not reach much 
further than Aligarh. During the thirteenth century, this 
region was divided into ^hree prpvmces, Meerut. Bj.ran. 
(now Bulandshahr), and 1^1 (now Aligarh) ; ~ but A.lauddin 
brought i t directly r mdejLthe-fcteve.niie'MinK^^ jon'Qie'same 
fqbting as the D_elhi jc ountry. In a later section we shall 
see how it was desolated under Muhammad Tughlaq, 

"These two regions formed the heart of the kingdom. The 
provinces which can be identified op ; tsi de their limits are 

1 5Tie word liavali occurs oceasidnally tie general sense of “neigh- 
bourhood, ' ’ but in many pneseaea it dmotes what was obvioudy a epeciflo 
adminUtratiyo area. It gbould not be idenidfled witb, the subdiTision 
Itnown in the Mogul period as. Hav^-i Delhi, wbioh was much Icsg 
extensive. ” 
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as lollows. Below the River Country came Kanauj, and 
below that Karra, the two together completing the area^ 
now known as the Do^ib ; but Kanauj had apparent ly some 
jurisdiction across the Ganges, while Karra extended across 
both rivers. Beyond the Ganges, we find Amroha and 
Sambhal^ on the North, and next to these Badaun, In 
the earlier period, the next proving o recorded to the East 
oi Badaun was Awadh (Ajudhiya, or Pyzabad), but later 
we hear of Sandila between the two : and beyond Awadh 
to the South-East was Zafarabad, which became known as 
J aunpur when that city was built by Piruz. To the North 
of the Gogra was Bahraich ; then came a portion of- Awadh 
including Gorakhpur,^ and then Tir^iut, or North Bihar. 

, Beyond Tirhut was Lakhnauti, or Western Bengal, 

I which was sometimes a province, but usually a king- 
Idom, subordinate or independent according to circum- 
stances. 

Crossing the Ganges and returning westwards, we have the 
province then known as Bihar, which was separate from 
Tirhut. The country lying to the West of this BiKar was 
not really within the kingdom, and the ,next province we 
meet is Mahoba, and noxt to it Bayana, which was united 
with Gwalior during the periods when that fortress belonged 
tQ the kingdom. -Bayana marghed with Mewat, the un- 
administered region South of Delhi to which reference has 
already been made. West of Delhi, the provinces were 
Sirhind, Samana. and Hgnsi (Hissar), and beyond them 
Lahore, Di^^ur, and Multan. The last three were frontier 
pro^nces ; almost througKout the i)eriod the Mongols were 
established on or near the Indus, and the danger resulting 
from their presence was a determining facror in the politics 
of the kingdom. r 

To the Southward, Gujarat was a recognised province, and 
there were some.pro^^ces.in MaL^a,,but the chronicles say 
etiriqusly little abcut thi? region, and I am not certain of the 
number. Of Rajputana also, we hear very little ; there is 

r Apparratly ibis part of BoHUsbaad wa at timea admlniatored as part 
of tbe Saver Countt^: I take this to be the menning of Ailf’s oocasional 
phrase “between-and-heyond-the-two rivers.” In one passage (p. 323), 
Barn! seems to inidnde Amrolta in the Biver Opuntry, mentioning it, aJong 
'vritb Kecrut, Baran, and £^1,18 being under direct admuistratioUi 
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occasionally a reference to Chitore as a province, but there is 
little trace of e^fecti^!Le jurisdiction in this region. This 
enumeration brings us down to the line of the Narbada. 
Alauddin carried the Moslem flag across this river, an3~I6FSP 
time_there was a large and important province at Deogir_ or 
Daulatabad, and others extending as far as the South-East 
Coast, but this extension was not retained for long. Theref 
were thus in all from 20 to 30 provinces, the numbers varying 
from time to time as "file’ kirigdOm girew oF' shruiil 
arid ’^thtr“phras6 “the fWSnty provinces,'’ used by ziya 
Barni (p. 50) in recording the resources of the kingdor 
under Balban, may be taken as a more or less precise 
desertion, 

have then the kingdom divided intoj^ovinces^'^hile 
the villages were _gro^ed in parganas; and the question 
naturally arises whether ihere was any intermediate ad- 
ministrative unit corresponding to the district of lator times. 

I haVe failed to find materials for a decisive answer to this 
question. In a few passages we read of “divisions’’ (shiqq), 
in terms which suggest that these were in fact districts; 
but the passages amnot degkive, and leavejroom for doubt 
whether these divisions, if they existed, were normal or 
exceptional, or whether the word is not a mere synonym. 
|My impression is that during the fourteenth century the 
^ord shiqq was coming into use as a synonym for the terms 
which I have rendered "provii»ee^’';ymt a full., discussion qf 
the question would carry us too far, and, since it is not really 
important for the present purpose, I shall leave the matter 
ope^ 

CWe have no actual description of a province at this period, 
but it would, I think^.be a mistake to picture an”lirea with 
strictly defined boundaries, and, with uniform adminis- 
trative pressure over alhits parts. At the provincial capital 
was the Governor with^the troops maintained by him, and 
there may have been smaller centres of authority, though 
this is,,do^tful; ip some viliages^his officials might be dealing 
directly with the,peasants, in others there would be resident 
grantees or assignees, in others — as I think the majority — 
there would be Chiefs to whom the Governor looked for the 
revenue. If Chiefs rebelled, that is to say, did not pay the 
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/Revenue, the case was one for military force; and if rebellion 
in this sense was widespread or serious, the King might lead, 
or send, a punitive expedition to put matters right, ^t is 
reasonable to infer that rebellion was conditioned largely 
by distance or accessibility, that it was comparatively rare 
near the provincial capital, and comparatively common near 
the boundaries; and that thore might be areas where the 
Chiefs were practically independent, because the Govranor 
was not in a position to reduce them to submissionlW^n 
j^ny case, the relations between a Chief and his peasrafs 
j^ould not be affected by the establishment of Moslem rule, 
lexcept in so -far as more money might have to braised ir 
ordCTl;0 pa^fh^Tevcnue; insiraBT,iie vil-lfig^tEe^tablishea 
Wgrarian system wotftdronfffiue'tb^unctioi^l^^ 

2. THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

There is no record of a ny large change in th e agrarian 
system of the Delhi IcingdomJ^ earlier than that which was 
, effected by Alauddin Khalii about the year 1300. 'a nd the 
>^estion arises_ whether any inference can be drawn from 
t he silence of ^hfom clers "‘regarding' the "tEirteenth 
c entoy .'~~5o far as the HrSt halt ot the century i^comfemod, 
1^0 not consider silence as necessarily significant. YMinhaj- 
ulSiraj, the chronicler of this period, was an ecclesiastical 
jurist, who for long periods was at the head of the qazis on 
the Mngdom; his chronicle shows no trace of interest ini 
economic or social matters; and I think it is quite possible) 
that he might have ignored changes of importance in the 
agrarian system. He might indeed have noticed discussions 
as to the legality of the system, if they had occurred in his 
time, for in that case he would necessarily have taken part 
in them; but he was courtier as well as qazi,® and it is easy 

1 Tor examples, sea Barui, 57 II. Balbandid iiot dtwe to go on distant 
wars of conquest owing to the threat from the Mongols on the frontier, 
hut he spemt much of his tame In these n unlfiTR exp edition s, to^ewat, 
or Kanauj, or B^auDijs necesaiiy arose. '' 

a BjTpralie of Sng Balban is extravagant, but he does not mention 
the fact, recorded by Bami (p. 47), that tiiis King paid no attention to 
^ledamlc law in matters of government. The topic was certainly important 
tp a msa in his position, bnt it was obviously an inconvenient one at a 
jimm when Balban ruled the kingdom. 
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to suppose that he would have passed over in silence 
decisions which were unfavourable to his views. 

case is different with Ziya Barni, who came of 
administrative stock, ^ and, as his personal narrative shows, 
was interested in ag rarian m atters. Cl think it is probable 
that he would haveTieard of, and recorded, any large 
change made by Balban, the only ruler iQ, the second half 
of the century who is likely to have done anything of the 
kind;^nd his silence suggests that there was nothing to be 
told.’''^feovQver that may be, the only materials available 
for tms ce>i^tury consist of incidental remarks, and one or 
two aneedo^. We see the peasantry supporting the»j 
\ by revenue they furnished7^and WB read ofj 

ree froR.~ dr d^aulting, Chiefs”ljeing~ ^liSfied; ”but'jwe> 
lescribed *as"iA*mf r‘’oFSie m ethods W wdiich the re^^ue wgjf 
Intended to nor nave l tound any Hetailg bearinjL 

•^tcte d— and 

It is cleai+he pefe' ntsw effe freely give n ■ ■■by the Kii^s. and 
that Assign of thfe n-e cj Qa»:nnn,j as regards the forinSr we 
hav e no narticuiaiaXf in teresI^ but something must be said 
of tfie'assignment-system, the scope of which was in some 
respects wider th^n in some later periods. 

For practical purposes we must distinguish between small 


d 

as igta, and implied liability to military service. By small 


ssignments i mean those which war's given to individual 
troopers, who were bound to present themselves, with horses 
and arms, whenever they were called up for service or in- 
spection. Their position can be illustrated by the story 
ii told of the “Shamsi iqtadars” (Bami, 60, 61). Early in 


y told of the ”Shamsi iqtadars” (Bami, 60, 61). Early in 
\King Balban'S" reign, reports were made to him regarding 
Assignments which had been aliotted to about 2 000 troop ers 
in the time of Shamsuddin. Most of these men had become 
old or unfit for service, and the rest had come to terms with 

1 Bainl tellB hb (p.248) that his father -was »»N aib a nd Khwa ja*’ ia the 
province of Baran : the duties of the Khvaja at this period are not drainibed, 
but the vrord Naib indicates that he vras Deputa^Gojecnor, or the' second 
man in the province ; and he retained a position there long enough for his 
eon to acquire the eoubriquet by whiw he is trsually Imotni, Bami does 
uof ted us vhat positionB he himself occupied? so pronably he never rose 
very high ; but in one passage (p. 504), he speaks of having been employed 
at headquarters for more than 17 years under Kuhammad Tughlaq. 
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the clerks of the Army Ministry, and so escaped the liability 
to serve; sons had been tacitly allowed to succeed their 
fathers; the holders lived in their villages as if they were 
proprietors;^ and a claim was now put forward that the 
holdings were Grants and not Asagpments. The King 
passed orders on theses, reports, resuming the Assignments 
of those who were unfit for service, and giving them small 
pensions in cash, while the Assignments were continued 
men who were able and willing to perform +' 
but subsequently these orders were cancelled on / 
appeal cd misericordiam, and we are left tr 
these particular .cases, the Assignments /’ 
develop into Grants fre^e from liabilit 3 ^ 

The story is Interesting Jor^the lir 
agrarian position in the vicinity of F ' 
trooper could apparently settle d'* 

and enjoy the revenue it yielded* .^uals i 

obviously regarded their 1 Keeping, I 

we must infer that the pQ' rrangoment/| 

without much difilculf v mage doubtless i 

went on as before ; th?’->— was the now revenue- 
collector who came 1 ^ live in it, with the authority of the 
King behind him, but obviously with no great force at his 
own disposal. We may guess that in some cases there may 
have been’ frictjpn due to the attitude of a particular as- 
signee; but the duration of the Assignments indicates that, 
in the thirteenth century, as in later times, Jhe peasants 
were content to acquiesce in arrangements made over their 
heads, and pay the revenue to an.y.one wh o clai med it with 
authority. * 

No similar account exists of the^larger Assignments, that 
. is to say, thoBe. Jield by men_of position. Their existence 
) is indicated, but that is 'all, and we do hot know whether the 
position involved merely liability to personal service as 
officers, as was the case in the fourteenth century, or whether 
it included al§o the maintenance of a body of troops, as was 
the rule in other Moslem countries _at that time, and in 
India during tJ?® Mogul period.’ ' Taking a general view of 
I the position, itis’^:lear that A ssignments were fairly CQjnmo n 
\ia . the neighbourhood of Delh i; but in this region there was 
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also Reserved (khalisa) land.^ that Is to say, land adminls -fc 
tered directly by the^^enue Ministry for the bene^t 
tWasury./ T he King thus drew revenue from two principal 
Wurces. fth^ receipts Irom^ihe^Bfiseiyed Jands. and tfie 
s ui^us-ihcpme^ reraitled from tj^provinc es^ , 

“v Soroethipg can be added to tius^ague outline by arguing 
back from the reforms of Alauddin to the system which he 
''banged, It is clear that, at- the end of the thirteenth 
kindj^iiv, 'i^indu ChiefsLwere sufficiently jiumerous and 
h t614<^fed^^dominate the politictQ outlook, and con- 
r for 66 -J^musl have been of great importance from the 
two anepdvw ^tnt also. As remuneration, for their 
’■ vieii'm iy u- ■'dom, they were allowed a portion of land 
fee froi^ ' o r ' di ^t, and the income from this source, 
iescribed ‘as^siffm^ Weight ” or “perquisite” (haqq), was 
intended to „ ^^afeeir maintenance; but they were 

'suspected— and le®st probable — of taking^ 

more from the p^ nt|! were . paid to the State, so that, 
l*'the burden of thfe 'rfijaoni*. ’’'^tpon the wealc,'J/ to use a^ 
iphrase which occurs’^1/ -Ve in the discussions. 
|ciearly_then the grrangenf^hts assessment anH qol- 
ilection from the peasants were in_the' hands of the Chief, y 
l where one was recognised. ' ,/ 

I the course of events in the thirteenth century was 

not, on the whole, favourable to an increase of the Chiefs, 
authority: despite occasional periods of weakness, there 
was a considerable extension and development of the King’s 
power, and it is probable that the Chiefs, regarded as a whole, 
were at least as strong in the middle of the century as at its 
close, and that they were stronger at the beginning than in 

1 Fi om the natiij e of the cose -we hear vei y little of this topic, but a 
Snpei intendent of Eesetved Lands is mentioued in Nas iri (p. 249) 
befoje the middle of the oentuiy. The -woid TchalUa menis <'puTe" or 
“fiee,”_honce, ‘‘ung^jaujiiisjed,” and its use in this special sense -would be' 
natural in the Bcvenue Ministiy, but “Eeserved” gives the actual position 
more clearly, because, at .my moment, cei tain lands were kept apart for 
t^ Treasury, -while the remaindei were assignedr The common rendering 
-'•Crown lands” is, _ I think, -misleading, because in modem use tbe phraso 
carries -with it the idea of permanence, while thou'gho'ut the Moslem period 
there was j^pernuinenee whate-V-er, reserved land being assignhd, and 
.assigned^ being rrserved, ct the -will of Euler or Minister: the dis- 
tirctJpn»^eeii the tfto cltFses was peimanett, hut a particular area. 
™8l tdWs* from cie to the other at any moment 

income is denoted by the word /flicoail (Barni, 1£4, 2C01, d;e.). 
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the middle. Nit may well be, then, that’ the chroniclers’ 
sil^ce in regaro to agrarian changes is explained by the fact 
that there was nothing to record; that throughout the 
century the old agrarian system continued to function undet' 
the established Chiefs; and that their methods were followed* 
in the a^s where Moslems were in direct contact wil^*. 
peasants, ^he relations between Governor and CliC«i 
would probably be, in the main, matters for negotiationi 
while the relatiftns between CWef and peasants would bl^ 
outside the scope of the Revenue Ministrji, '^hlch would be 
gradually accumulating experience in the managenleint of 
the areas which- were-neither held by ChiSfSTiOl: assigned t( 
individuals. It cannot be said .that this view is establishec 
by an adequate mass of recorded facts, but it seems to mt 
to* be the most probaWc interpretati<fe of the few lacfc 
which have been preserved j ^ I 

^s regards the areas managed by Moslem officials, the^ 
only fact which emerges is th,at the position of the hea dmen. 
‘was recognised. The p^ssnges_ gis^ In Appendix C show^ 
that in the matter of pertjjiisites headmen were on the samst’ 

1 footing as Chiefs; and It is safe to infer that, in the tone case ^ 
\ as in the other, the perquisites were intended as remunera- 
ition for service to the^ King, or, in other words, that the 
I villages which^ere not u^der'Chiefs were managed through 
« their headmen^ There is nothing on record to show the 
.extent of the/meadman’s authority: all that can be said is 
that his position was recognised by the Moslem adminis- 
. tration. J 

^ Before leaving this century, it may be -vyell to aSlS what, 
^as t he attitude of the soverei^ towards the pesslthts imd er 
I his rule. The question can be answered only in the case '^of 
Balban, whose power extended over nearly th^pArind 
I In his advice to his son, whom he placed on the throne of 
['Bengal, he insisted (Barni, 100), on the dan ger of making 
[ excessive d emands on the peasants, rvrti _ wh^p 
j ustified bv precedent, and on the need for firm but j uST 
aciinhxfetration. With regard to assessment. he^vis63 *a 
middle cour se: ' over-assessment would,, result in the im *- 


n| the hilt n^er-assessment woffid 

’ ’ 


rew^Tgrt-hp Innibprdinate: it was essi 
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th at they should have enough to live on in c omfor t, but they 
sHSuld not have much inore. It may iairI^e‘'iaiS then 
that Jialban haja^asped-the ^in principleacf rural econom y 
n aii Indian *peasant-State . at a^eriod when the environ- 
uent afforded little scope for individual advance ; he aimed 
a peaceful and peasantry ^, rai sing an igle 

•.duce and paying a reasonable revenu e: and he saw that 
t w^is the King’s duty to direct the administration with 
ais object in view. 

♦ • u/ 3. ALAUDDIN KHALJI (1296-1316) 

f 


* In the year 1296, Alauddin obtained the throne of Delhi 
Sy the murder of his uncle, the reigning King, and con- 
nlidated his position by lavish distribution of the vrealth 
'le had obtainedJby hiSLxaid intouthe Deccjgn.^' Just at first, 
t^^appeargto have thought that a kingdom so obtained wopld 
stand of itself; but from a succession.of revolts in the opening 
months of his reign he learned the need .foJ* vigorous ad- 
ministration, and thenceforward he stands out as a strong 
and absolutely ruthless ruler, intent only on the semritv l 
of his throne and the extensi^ of his dominions.] ^’^e^ 
cB lmg es made t|yL jMm-in the tt^prarian system didnof 
from"'"My economic, stilj less any philanthropic," motlv^ 

1— j«ggr /Lr"r r* gji '’ j f» i '■■n n 


but">(5*ferW 


^JPer sonally he was unpopuiar, at tke oiitM 
he^nau n5;Jirustvi.ortKy body of nobles or officers on whom-to 
rely, nor could he count on the support of orthodox Moslems; 
his 'subjects^were ready tojrebel, while the Mongols, massed 
, on the Indus, conetitiited-a..pRi!p<»tual danger . on the frontie r. 


T he fieed for security, internal as well as external, was thua 
th^ dominant note of his policy, and extension of th^ 
^k ingdomlw as deliberately postponed until he_iudged ttiat 
he was safe at home- 


, 1 The nairatire in the text is based entirely on Barni (241 £.), who 

wrote from personal Imowledge, and who condemns some portions of 
, Alauddin 's, eondnet severe^, while he praises oertoin of his measures. 
,Ho may fairly he regardea as impartial, at least in intention ; and, from 
the form in whidi be gives the ^ng’s regulations, I judge that he must 
'have had access to the official records, or mse had preserved copies of some 
important documents. His chronology is diffioulti for dates are often 
wanting, and his norraigLve does mot always follow th^rder o£4ime but 
close reading Tunally malces It possible to ascertain the sequence of 'events, 
thougE not the actual dates, ^ 
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I nternal security waa the fl rstjonside ration . a^d, in 
near the ye ar 1300. the King too k steps to bring his office r 
under closer contro l. His regulations issued \^th ' ftiit' 
j object were numerous and varied, but the only measure, 
which concerns us is the resum pti on of ne arly all the. 
Eaxlsting' Grants, whicb at his accession he had confirmed^ to 
the holders, the^ idea being apparently that men of position 
should have no ‘income independent of the King’s con* 
tinned favour. This measure is important as showing that 
Grants were in fact held merely" at th e King’s pleasur e, .and 
were liable to resumption at any time; but the area affected, 
by it cannot have been large relatively to the extent of the 
kingdom, and the outstanding fact is the action which.was 
taken about the same time to keep. the_Hindu Q.hiefs and| 
rural leaders in subjection.^ 

K T he view taken by Alauddin and his CQun.tellQr.s was that 
Clfl efs and leaders would be rebeUious so long as they had j ^e 
r esources necessary for rebellionland a consideration 01*^ 6 
a ctual position suggests that thiswiew ' was-urobablv sou^ cli 
The Chiefs had behind them a long tradition of independence, 
maintained entirely by the sword^they cannot, in the ir/kss, 

' have had any particular reason for loyalty to the foreign 
rulers who had annexed the country by force, and who 
derived a large,^revenue from it; whil^JJxe, arrog^ce of 
individual MoslemBMwf§F~'hS^S“ifUlEished on .occasion, 

1 Bnini, 248, for conflrnuition ; aad 283, for resiimptlo®J'»JEli6 rottwnp* 
tion exlraaed to rdiglouB endowmentB as. well as poTSonal grontSi anS 
was OfTeeted auoiinaTily, <>wit h one stiote . of. the peni as IbscBOSjeeddeafia 
the passage. . 

S^ttranelation of the passage dealing with this actios is given in’ 
Appendix Barn! speahs of <*tlie Hindus,” lint here, and in various 
o&er passages where the phrase osenrs, the context makes it plain that 
he is thinking of Uie npper classes, not of the peasants. Taking his 'book 
as a whole, I wonld infer that he thought of the kingdom as consisting not 
of two dements but of threa— Moalems. Hiudns, a nd the jOierda, or 
p easants . In this passage, the details which follow show that the questia^ 
reaBfat issue was how to break the power of the rqral leaders, the Chiefs 
and the headmen of paiganas and villages ; in poiin of fact, the regulation 
was favourable to the smaller peasants, in so ^fiir-as it Insisted oh the leaders* 
beating their fair share of the burden —the weak were not to pay for ^e. 
strong. — — 

8 See Barni, 290, for on extreme instance of this airoganee. The Qoel 
of Bayana laid it down as Idamie law that Hindus must show the utmost 
reverence to the collector of revenue, so that 'fif the oolleotor spite into 
a Hindu's mouth, the Hindu must open his mouth to receive it mthout 
objection." 
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Rtr onpr imcentiv e to rebellion It is easy then to balieve that 
the ChiScs7OT~sonie‘^ th6m, were in fact ready^i;? throw off 
the Moslem yoke whenever aa_ opportunity should occur, 
^d" that they employed their surplus income largely in 
strengthening themselves in the traditional ways, by main- 

Ihis may be, the view accepted by Alauddm led directly to 
a change in agrarian policy, designed to deprive the Chiefs of 
a l^e part of their resource *• The measures taken wer e:^ 
"The s t^dard of the revenue-Demand^ was flxed at 
o ne-half of** the 'produce without an y allowance or dedii c- 
tfo:t^ 

ST The Chiefs’ pergjgsites were abolished, so that all 
the land occupfed by them was to be brough t und e r assess- 
ment^ t the full rate . CVu^ < Xoij 

■gT ^ Th e method of assessment was to be Measuremen t, the 
charges being cdculated on the basis of standard yields, J 
A granng-tax was imposed apart from the ajaess- 
ment on hmtivatxon btu. ~ 

^hese measures were m themselves well suited to achieve 
the object in vlew.'(^A De mand o f h alf th e produce cannot 
have left the ordinary witlTany subs{sm^j,al‘ "surplus, 

and^ Would thus Str ike,, piivate-revettBe which the 
Chi^s were susg^^teiTof lev^ingjjvhile the assessment of fee 
C hiefs’ holdings at "full rates would reduce them practically 
t o"j:he economic, position of peasants, and the grazing-t ax 
wo ^d ^erate to diminish their income from uncultivat ed 
1^3. The ec onomic rc^t to draw the " if 

n ot the whole^M fee Froj,ucCT*B Surplus of tjtle country in to 
titl e treasury; to stereotype the standard” of living ofth e 
o rdinary peas^ts; and to reduce the standard of living o f 
t he Chiefsi^^ ho would not be in a position to maintain 
tfoops, oramumulaie supplies of horses and other military 
requiremenfek- gie only question .that, arises is whethe r 
sdffo^a policy^alTor ^uld be. carried out effeotivelv . 

On this question wf have the definite statement Jof the 
chconicler that the regulations were stricljly enforced, and 

t The wetd “Pemand” is used to denote the claiin ectnally made by 
the Stath, as distmgiuahed Aom the other senses borne by raTenue." 
The Intel umbigaovs toitn is analysed in Appendix At 
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that their object was realise^ As the result ol some years’ 
continuous effort, the Chiefs^and the headmen o£ parganas 
and villages, .were impoverished and subdued; there was no 
sign of go ld or silver in th e houses of the “Hindus”; the 
Chiefs were unable to obtain horses or'weapons; and their 
wives were even driven by poverty to take service in Moslem 
houses. We may suspect some rhetorical exaggeration in 
the language of the chronicle; but th^success of the King’s 
policy seems to be established by*^he fact that,, six years 
after its adoption, his kingdom was at peac^ and he was 
able to detach jtrong grmies for his long-meditated project 
of the conquest of the Decc^.jrNor is there any record of 
seriou^" internal revolt during^e remainder of his reign; 
and we may fairly accept the inference that, for the time 
being, tibe Chiefs were set aside^ and the Admini stratioh 
was brou^t into direct relations with the peasanls^ thro ugh- 
out a large part of thekingdoni? ir J ’ 

The extent of country ovep^ which these regulations 
operated is not entirely clqar; The chronicler gives (p. gSS) 
a long'Jist of provinces, but, as commonly happens with su3a 
lists, some of the names are corrupt; and, in the absence 
of any definitive text, there is no certainty that others may 
not have dropped out in the course of copying. Taking the 
list as it stands, we l§arn that the regulations were applied 
by degrees to Delhi, the River Country, and the rest of _the 
Doab. To the Hast, Rohilkfaand was include d.. _ bu t no t 
/ Awfidh QEL.JBiliar;-ta the Sou th, ■portions of Malwa a nd 
R ajput ana-were Jnclii ded, b ut not Guiarat: while on the 
West, all the Punjab prov inces are indicated w ith the' 
exc eptm of Multam So sumnaarised, the list inspires some 
confidence, because it covers the centre of the kingdom and 
omits the outlying provinces; but, as I have just, said, the 
possibility remains that some of the omissions may be the 
work of copyists. Even, however, if the Ifst has not been 
accidentally curtailed, it represents a vary large adminis- 
trative achievement on the part ci| the Deputy-Minister, 
I h^af Qai , to whose efficiency the chronicler pays a 
ing tribute, '' 

The establishment of direct relations with the peas ants 
r^is large area must necessarily have involved "^p.pid 
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in crease in the number of officials ; and in the 14th, as in th e 
century such an increase was apt to result in an orgy 
of corruption ana extortio'hl ^/ That something oftHe* sort 
occurred on this occasion must be inferred fronr the chroni- 
cler’s description (pp. 288 — 9) of the measures taken by the 
Deputy-Minister for the audit of the local ofi^cials’ accounts, 
measures so drastic as to .gen der the Service unpopular for 
the time being; “cl erkship was a great disgrace .^" and execu- 
tive position was accounted, “w orse than fev er." The only 
point, however, which concerns us is that the records of the ^ 
villag^accountants were used m the audit. This is one of j 
thejvery rare glimpses we obtain of the interior of a village j 
at this period, with the accountant recording meticulouslw 
every payment, whether lawful or not, made to each official/ 
We shall see in a later chapter that Aurangzeb’s Revenue 
Minister advised his controlling staff to adopt the same 
expedient in order to detect unauthorised levies by their 
subordinates; and we may fairly infer that the functions 
of the village-accountant constitute one of the permanent 
features of the agrarian system. ^ 

The main changes e§E§cted by Alauddin originated in th e 
e fforrEo'rdallfle tti ^maLBe curitv: put one. jmi^Vant deta il 
was the result o^ the pressure of the Mong^ on the f rolle r. 
Shortly the adoption of tlie'f6gfiI5®iliS which have 
just been ‘d^cribed, the King made an expedition into 
Rajputana. It was not xsvy successtul, and “wKar^he 
returned with his army .tired and disorganised, a strong 
force of Mongols appeared sudden;^ outside Delhi. For a 
short time the kingdopa was in imminent. danger; and, when 
thfe Mongols eventually withdrew, iJig tmj’npd Tiis 

attaation to the prevention of such altaeks in futufe.\J|!he 
frontier defences were duly re-oreanised: .but, in ^ditio n 
HS lJie troops, stationed there, he decided that\Lt war'n^es- 
sarv to maintain a large and.-efficient sfandi ng. .army, no t 
sca ttered over, the country in Ag^^gnmentp, but con cen- 
trated in neighbourhood of the ca^tal7and paid ifi caqh 
fr o& Z^e^oval J^Siuryl^ ^ ere. however, financial con- 
siderat'"" 


ions 


iselves. 


was a time of in- 


fi a^n; prices, and ^pnsequently wages, were high: and it 
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^ ij^s found that the accumulated treasure of the Idng dom r 
‘^gSuTd very soqn be exhaust ed il tho necessary iorces werQ’^ 
Ine et this diffi culty. AlaMdin determined 
ortr'his. famous fidlic y of tf and onn tjcol of ^jees. Sff 
t ttanihe resources o£ _the kingd om might be a ble big . 
■Bxe ^xpe nditi^ d6«?mpd tn be necessary fnr its sPfTirity " ^ 

"A little must be said on the general aspects of this policy 
because on the one hand its possibility has been questioned 

( while on the other hand its extent has been exaggerated. 

It seems to me Jhat the chronicler’s account must be 
’accepted in sub stan e g, to the extent that, in and ne ar 
, DeM. prices were in facT'^uced^and' ^w^ 

^t he lower level for*a p^iod of ab ^ r>t»iViir-'i-PATi ypara, 

a period which was not marked by anything like ‘"sCTjj nTTs 
dearthT though some reasons were unsatisfactory .^ Zj^ 
BarnLhadjiio-mQtive for inventi ng such a s ineg, and, what is 
more signmeant, he obviously, did not possess the power of 
economic analysis which would have been needed for its 
invention. The long and detailed price-regulatio ns 
304 ff.) can be summarised very shortiv. Their essencS* 


1) c onkglgj^ supplies, and (2) contrnl nF transp rt- 
withlB) rationing pf^ mT ^ RUmpti r m. wlmn rie^!^^^v , the w Eole 
s ystiem resting on (4) a hi^hly-nrganispd intRlIigence. and 
(5 ) drasti c PUElish mmt of evasion g. ^igMimTinarW, 
be se n. applies almost^recisely to the system of ^|&-trol 
which was elabdrated inKngland duiSigThe War, 

and which w^s proved by’’eKp6fi^ce'*to'T5e' etejjfw^ It is 
quite inconceivable that a writer like Ziya Barm Wuld have 
invented these essential features out of ^ead;'|Jbut it is 
quite conceivable that, in the economic conditions of the 
time, a King like Alauddin, aided, as he certainly was, by 
competent Ministers, should by degrees have arrived at tihe 
essentials of the policy he was determined to enfored.) He 


’ Barai implies (p. 308) ttat there were seasons which would otherwise 
have meant f.7niiiie in. Bclhii hut his language shows that he was straining 
for effect, and consequently it lequiies to be discounted. Other references 
to «£ mine" mdicite that the word meant for him a scoreity of pioYisions 
i the city, rather than a defiaenoy of production thioughout the country; 
I’ ^ ' 1'o> W not be iustiiled infeiring from his language that thei'e 

' 1 n . t h the ordinniy sense during the periods though there wpre 

seasons when, without Alauddin 's legulaiions, a rise in prices wouliii&Ve 
been needed to draw adequate supplies to the capital, i 
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was it must be_ rcniembgrpd, ips.t ^where_ mod^u 

sysfellns afelweak, jCor ho jould_rely on an elaborate orgWi- 
:^satton of japiS^^and jJier£_wa4 ijp sentimental objfx±ioa.in 
'the wsy of effective p unishm ent! ‘ 

The jg[uestion of practicability is, however, mainly a 
-natter of extent. No attempt was made to keep down 
p rices throughout the kingdom: effort w as h'mited to Df=»Thi. 
■w here tha standing army was concentrated: an d t]ie regula- 
ti ons extended, only to a region sufficiently larpe to ensur e 
t he "isolation of the Delhi market Isolation was favdhred 
b y theL-cirumstances of the tim^ In the North^ay tHe» 
submontane forests, to the South* the disturbed and un- 
productive country of Mewat. The city depended for its 
‘ ordinary supplies on the River-Country to tho East, and 
on the productive parts of ttie Punjab to the West; the 
cost of transport was n§cessarily high in the case of bulky 
produce; the industry was specialised .in the hands of the 
professional merchants®; and, given effective control of 
these, the isolation of the market could bo completely 
* elf^ted. * 

I >-^he point which specially concerns «s in these regulations 
1 is the supply of ^agricultural produce. The . whol^o revenue . 
( du e from the R iver Country and half the revenue. duo tfom ^ 
/[Delhi, was ordered “to *b^e .hr;;Mnd jm d the g rain so 1 

fbr'Jssjie as | 

^required; ’(y^ilq- peasants and country traders were com-| 
'%ellfe<f*tb sell their surplus iit fixed prices’ to the controlledi 
!^drehants,^with heavy penalties fpr holding up stocks. 

this ruje involved a change urfj 
"practice, or, in other words, that, in this part of the countryj 
Fcolfections had been ordinarily made in cash, and not in^. 
jl^produce, during the thirteenjh, century. Taking all thq 

^ Thero are d^^flnite indicatioiif that the srstem was perfected by 
^ degrees. At the o'utset^(p. 304y^_j3ie Xing wished to avoid severe pTinieh- 
ments, but the shopkeepers would not abandon fteir practice of giving 
^ short weight (p. 318), until at laet a rule was made that on detection, tho 
defldenoy should be cut from the eellei ’a person; and (p. 319) the feai of 
this punishment proved ,suf0eient to put a stop to frsudi 
yt ® Barn! calls the professional meicbnnts learavamyan-, they may safely 
r^'bo identified with the lanjarah of later times. The mm chants were com- 

r pelled to deposit then wives and children as soeurlty for their conduct, 
and these pjedges were settled near Ddhi under the control of an overseer 
IP* 306). 
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regulations togetlier, they lend no support to the view whiclj 
has been occasionally put forward, that Northern India wsu,< 
at this period and even, later, a country of Arcadian sii> 
plicity; the cash-nexus was~ well-established thr ougho,, 
t he country" there were grain-dealers in the villages as wer, 
as in the cities, and we may safely infer that prices weroiTi, 
rnatter of interest to the peasant at least as far back as tl ^ 
thirteenth century. 


re.qiilt of the cha nges in the agrarian system introduc j^, 
y ^lauddin, and 


^ig n, may be summarised as follo ws : 
c”*!. Heihi and the Rive r Coun try, 
‘ RnbilV^V iatid, were Reserved 


- IT .ir._ . iiM ^ ▼ 

maintained throughout the rest or hr 

.1 

together with part oJt 
_ (khalisa ) , and wei^^ 
^na|ed by the Revenue Minist ry, through its officials, it 
^j„_pct relatioiis with the peasants xne Demand was fixe' 
at' one-h|ly of the produce, assessed by Measu rement, an,tt 
collected, wholly or partly, in grain. There were doubtlesfi 
some .Assignments of Grants iiTthis region, but app^rentlj 
they were not impewtanh JThe peasants were restricted ii 
the sale of their surplus produce, the prices of which wew 
fixed by authority ' *3 

\ "^2. Round this nucleus lay an inner ring of province 
'administered by Governors in direct relations with ths 
peasants, claiming half the produce, assessing by Measure- 
ment, and— apparently— coHsetiiig, in‘ cash. There is n«> 
record of restrictions in regard to marketing in these 
regions.^ 


L 3, In the outlying provinces the Governors had not been 
♦ placed in direct relations with the peasants, and we may 
assume they continued to deal j^ely with the Chiefs; 
we are not told what was the Demand, how it was assessed 
;or in what form it was collected; and we can only guess 
that no change was made in the arrangem^ts previously 


1 

t 

f 


In force. • ^ 

A glimpse of the position occupied by the Chiefs in this 
reign is furnished by the story of the birth of King Firuz, 
as related by the chronicler Shams Aflf (pp. 37 fE.). The 


1 Gteqln 'vf&s ordered to tie stoicd m MalTeo, as in Delhi, but 

B|;^ doea not ssij that aii .7 leatrietiona itere enforced on the MalVA 
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ovjernot. olDipal pur selected as a bride for his brother the 
au^hter of a Hindu Chief living within his jurisdiction, 
he Chief rejected the proposal in terms which were re- 
tded as insulting, and the Governor thereupon led his 
jops to the spot, and proceeded to collect' the year’s 
'Venue by force directly from the headnien, who would 
dinarily have paid it to the Chief. The suffering caused 

these measures induced the lady to sacrifice herself for 
er„trib§, the marriage duly took place, and King Firuz 
as its offspring. The point of the story lies in the ehroni- 
er’s remark that the people were helpless, for “in those 
tays Alauddin was on the throne,” and no protest was 
Sossible; and it may fairly be inferred that a strong Governor, 
erving under a strong King, could treat the Chiefs very 
much as he chose. --' M 

' Ala uddin was, as a rule, opposed to the alien attowr oi 
.-ev eatijre'by way of Grant or Assignment. As we have seen 
' -6' resu5ii_ed all existing Grants early in his reign, and h( 
vppears to have made few, if any, in later years. His Court 
ddeecl, was brilliant, but rewards to scholars and artisti 
Wtere on a moderate scale', and apparently they were usually 
. idv en in cash,.^ ^As to Assignments, he probably disliked 
ihe’“whdle system, for the later ch ronic Ter, Shams Afif, records 
! 95) that he condemned assignments of villages on th e 

■gro pnd thaff they constituted a political danger, the assignees 
forirdng local ties, which might easily develop into an 
op position party.) He ceftfilnlv did not diVa smau Assign- 
ments to individual troopers, his large army at the capital 
being paid entirely in cash ; - and there is, so far as I can find, 
, no record of his giving large Assignments to officer^. It is 
q,uit| possible that some ^Assignments viere given prcon- 
, *tinued, because the silence of the chronicles is not conclusive 
on such questions, '‘but it is clear that the practice had,_for 
the- time'-heing, fallen out of favour. Of Farming, I have 
founds no trage during, this ragp. Here, toe, it is possible 
that our information is incomplete ; but, speaking generally, 

1 341, 365-6. He contrasts Alauddin ’a conduct TOth that of 

WnliTniid of Ghazuj. The latter, lie says, would have given a country 
or ft province to a poet like ApJtJShnwn, while the former merely offered 
t4m ft salary of lOQO tankas. 
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the reign was characterised by vigorous, direct adminis- 
tration, and not by such expedients as Farming or Assign- 
ment. » 


4. GHIYASUDDIN TIJGHLAQ (1320-1325) ^ 

T^uddin’s system did not survive its creator,^ His son' 
and^uccessor, Qutbuddin, a charming and popular la(i^ 
devoted himself entirely to pleasure. \ He formulated nc 
agrarian policy of iiis own, But hirrathi®’s mmjite regulations 
were allowed to lapM in their entirety. ''B^ae revenue- 
Demand was reduced^but in what mannei;.49*not recorded • 
the work of the Revetiue Ministry fell into disorder ; specu-^ 
lative Farmers appeared ; Gpants and 'Assignments were 
made lavishly; and the capital, following the king’s example, 
indulged in a period of debauchery, during which the ad- 
noinistration went to pieces. Qutbuddin was eventually 
murdered by a favourite, who ascended the throne and 
exterminated the royal family ; but the favourite* and his 
adherents were in turn externainated by Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq, a Frontier veteran who, in the absence of any 
other candidate, became king with general consent. 

Ghiy asuddin reorganised th e revenue administration of 
the kingdom. The proportion of .produce, which he claimed 
is Uljcertain, and thp point IR discnsRgjri latpr; on ; h e djs - 

and^e restored 

■th e CEiefe to sometlung liJse the potion thjy had lo^ 


red 

^ TTi.«s reasons for changing the m ethod of assessm ent are 
Vidicated in the phrase, »| 2 f t.hpi pM -sants^om th e 

> innovations and apportionmaats of croo-failiure !^W phrase 
which is cryptic as it stands, but whicli can be ' imferpreted 
from the later history of assessment byj^MeasuB^ent, 
Under this method, the peasant’s liability depended jon the 
area sown, and consequentiy he wa^ in theory, bound to 
pay the full Demand even though the crop might be an 
entire failure^ In practice, however, such a rule could |i,ot 


1 Borni (pp. 381 fE.) is again the only contemiibrary anthori^ for the 
reigns of Qutbuddin and GEhiyasuddin, _ It is dear that he wan a great 
admirer of tho latter 's reforms hnt hh account is extremely orabbea and 

S tematio ; from liho style^T jubga it to be a compilation from notes pp 
rnemoiy; of phrases whi^ ho had hoard directly frpm thb Kipg, 
A trandation will he found in Appendix 0, 
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^ be enforced, because, when the charge was relatively heavy, 

' as was the case throughout the Moslem period, the peasant 
would be unable to pay. Almost wherever we read of th e 
s ystem jhen, we fin d reference to allowances in case of cto p- 
fai^e. Under lAfcbar, tne rule-was. as we shall seei, 
the area of failure was deducted, and the charge made only 
on the area which matured ; and I take the word “apportion- 
ments” to indicate that something of the same sort was 
done under Alauddin, the area sown being apportioned 
between “success” and “failure”; while the other word, 
i“innovation,” can be explained by the fact that he had 
Intr oduced Measurement in places where it was not already 

E ustomary. It is matter' of common knowledge that such 
llowances for crop-failUre require an administration both 
onest and efficient. Th ey h ave to he made hurriedly, 
bften at the very end of the season ; there is" little time for 
adeqiiSte''vef ideation of the facts; an^ the local staff are 
under strong" temptations to negotiate with the peasants, 
and to ovdir^te," Of uhd^ItaTe, the "extent of loss acceffding 
to thd”a^unt of the gratification they receive. In the 
conditions which prevailed in the 'fourteenth century, it 
se^s to me to be'.quite certain that Measurement must have 
in'i^lved a large amount of extortion and corruption of this 
kind, 'and it is possible that the alternative method of 
Sharing was open to less objection in practice ; but, however 
that may be, Measureme nt as the standard method of assess- 
ment now dis^^peare37fo be restored two centuries later 
by^g^Shah. 

I vXln regard to the Chiefs and headmen, Ghiyasuddin re- 
1 jeollid Alauddin’s view that they should be reduced to the 
I economic position of peasants.' Th ey had, ho consi dered, 
larg e responsibilities, and were "entitled to rPTmiriPT!aj;ion 
accordingly; their perquisites were to be left to them, 
withdut asi^sment, and their income from grazing was not 
to be taxed ; but the Governors were to take, measures, to 
prevent tJaEmJfrom levying any additional reve^ ^ 1 «t ■Fr^rn.^he 
peasants, y nH3is~way it was h^ped to ei^able the Chiefs 
toiive jMiomjto, b^ notitL-Suej)^ jaf^tience as might lead 
to rebellion. far as thi| policy was carried out in 
practice, it may be Inferred $hat the Chiefs regained in 
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essentials the position they had held in the thirteenth ^ 
century, but— where the Governor was sufficiently strong 
with lesi freedom in regard to their treatment of their 
peasants^ 

A third element in the policy of Ghiyasuddin was his 
<risiatffl5Tfir?3rthe~dl^n^ of provincial Governors, and on a ^ 
c ohr^sjp o n^gly high Standard of conduct on their par t. 1 
I^s^ear that, at his accession, speculitive fa rm ing or j he I 
revenue was common ; and the Mihisrry was crowded vdth 
touts^nct-pesls-of various kinds, whose functions have to be 
guessed :hom the designations applied to them, — ^“spies,” 
“farmers,” “enhancement-mongers,” and “wreckers.” The 
King put a stop to the activities of these pests, and chose 
his Governors from the nobility ; he ordered that they were 
to receive all due consideration from the audit-stafiE of the 
Ministry ; but he made if clear that their position and 
dignity would depend bn their own conduct. Thejn. might 
honourably take the ordj^y-^ perquisites of the post, 
described as “a haJMenth or half-eleventh, and tho one- 
tenth or one-fiVf^th of the revenue”; while their sub- 
ordinates were allowecl to apprgpria^ Jta fhalf or on e per 
cent.” in addition to t heir salarie s; but exactions were to 
be' jSiniited to these figures, which we may assum e^ were 
alr eady fraditio aai,^ and ^ny^ubs tantial misapprop riations 
were to be sternly punishedi^ 

I These orders call for a few words of explanation regarding 
the relatiohs which subsisted between the provincial'^xecu- 
tive and the au(|it 'stafTTof the Eev^^e Minisitry. The 
audit was periodical, not 'continuous. An offigjal was left 
at work, for some time^ and then called to the Ministry for 
Lthe two-fold process denoted au^t(Tnufiosaba) and recovery 
i(mutaZaba); "the auditors, as might be expected, strove to 
bring out a balance due, and payment of this balance was 
enforced by torture. The first mentton I have found of 
recovery by torture is in the proceedings of g fa^af Qg l> 
which have been referred to under the reign of Alauddm 
(Barni, 288). There is no^uggestion in that passage Jhat 
officers of the rank of Governor'Were tortured, but the ord^s 

i 1 Ibn Batuta, -vrho was in India diulug the next leign, meniaone (id, 1 1 2] 
> > jVt Cioreraora reueired a half-teutli on the reyenue as a i^gtHav thing* 
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of Ghiyasuddin indicate that they had not been exempt, 
since he found i^ advisable to prohibit anything of the kind. 
The prohibition was renewed (574) by^Piruz, so it may be 
assumed t}iat torture had been practised under Muhammad 
Tughiaq. ,_The next chronicler, Shams Afif, also records 
(341) the friendly nature of the auditjof Governors’ accounts 
under Firuz; but elsewhere (488fif.) he tells how a high 
officer was flogged periodically for some months in order to 
recover what he had embezzled when Deputy-Governor of 
Gujarat. ^We may infer then that, while torture was an 
ordinary'meident in the case of dfficials, it might be applied 
un3eF 


some kings, or in exceptional cases, even to an 
oTffi^^'of the rank" of Gov’m'nor. J The subject recurs in the 
sixigSilh century, when, as we shall see in a later chapter, 
some of Akbar’s officers practised recovery “after the 
ancient fashion”; and tlie flogging of defaulting Goverjaprs 
is recorded in the seventeenth century in the kingdom of 
Golcohda.^ It is necessary therefore, in trying to realise 
the position of reyenuq^ayers, to jbear in mind that a 


. Goveri^ or ot her official mi ght- have.jf very ^strong motiye 
\ fo r oppressive conduct in cases w here the choic e lav between 
'tortmlng def aulters and being t ortured himself- 
U" Appare ntly-j he . (go verno rs^ appoiiitecL by . X achiya suddin, 
w hile tfiiy weFe'tb be rnen of rank, w ere to hold their posts 
on farming-terms, ^at is to say’, th e surplu s-revenue!* toTbe 
re mitted to the tre asury, wa s to be a stated fthd h ot 
a l etter to be settled~l)y annually balancing accounts of 
agtg aTreceipts md sanctioned expenditur e. This seems 
to me to be the^most reasonable interpretation of the orders 
that the Miiflatry shoulcl^ not make “an increase of more 
than one-tenth or one-eleventh on the provinces and 
I cotmt^y by surmise and guess-work or on the reports of 
i| spies and the representation of enhanesment-mongers.” 

T he Deraand pn>fche pe aij^ts was, as we hayp seen, to 
be ^ggss'ed by' Sharing, a nd wduId 4hereio re-d^eBdr--on the 
seasons: theJ/IbgigtrjjEQulti, not be in a position to vary 
the amount of revenue, except by varying the share which 


^ See Methwold’s Belationii of iho Kingdom of OoloTcondaj in PwoTiaa Kis 
Pilgrimage, 4th edition, pi 996. A OoTernoi of Masnlipetam <'foi defect 
of foil payments 'wae beaten nrith canes upon the bach, feet, and belly, 

until he diedf” 
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was claimed; and minute variations in the share are re- 
corded on no other occasion, V^d are in themselves highly 
improhable. On the other hand, if the Governor was liable 
to. pay a stated 'shm by way of surplus "revenue, it would be 
the natoal procedure of 'the Ministry to^endeavour to in- 
crease thislum as quickly, and as largely, as possible. The 
result of’such an increase would be that, in some form or 
other, the Governor would increase the burden on the 
peasants, and this would tend to hinder the development 
of the county, which was the Kind ’s grea t object. Tq^t 
limit-the, en hancement on a provinceJ n- about ten per cimll 
^uld from thfs point of view^ a reasonable rule/ 
’pj^ractice: develop ment would. be gr adual, 'find t he Gover-\ 
'nor’s paym ent should increase n ar i pttssu, but sh ould not bfe^ 
allowed to get ahead of the pajing-capacity of the province.v^ 

The sentence 1 haVS ]usc exammea has been read^ in a 
different way, as stating that the Demand was limited to 
one-tenth or qne-eleventh of the produce. This interpretation 
would be a welcome addition to our knowledge of the period, 
but I do not see my Vay to accept it; the references to spies 
and enhancement-mongers cannot, so far as I see, be 
interpreted on these lines; ^he context indicates that the 
rrference'is to the relations between the Ministry and the 
Governors, noT between "ihe Governors and the peasants 
imd the poinf of the passage is enhancement of the sum 
payable, not the fixing of its proportion to the produce. 
'-The proportion claimed by Ghiyasuddin is not stated else- 
where in the authorities,, and we can ojply infer that he did 
not alter the figure which h^found established, but this 
figure again is not on record, /^ya Bami tells us merely \ 
(p. 383) that Qutbuddin “removed from among the people I 
the heavy revenues and severe demands” imposed under | 
Alauddin. The passage is rhetorical rather than precise; 
it cannot possibly mean what it seems to say, that he 
aboHshed* the land-revenue altogether; and we can only 
guess that he reduced its incidence to some figure bdow 
Alauddin’s claim of half the produce, or in some other wayv 
'alleviated the burdens on the people. 

r Idiwari. PiaBad, Ueditval India p. 231, Tb< ssjn^ Vjeir U takw tp 
(iii. 128), ^ ^ 
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case, t 


estab lish a new traditioiA and its main interest lies rather 
e formulation of -policy than m the results achieved. 

s interested, first of --all, in the welfa re 
s. and, next to them, in the prosperity of.th e 
Ideal was that his peasants should maintain 


cultivation.^ and should eflfect 


gradual, extension as their resources increasedL and he 
^salTsed that progress in this direction depended very 
‘largely on the - quality of the administration. Sudden and 
heavy enhancements were, in his judgment, dfeastrous: 
“when Tfingdoms are obviously ruined, it is due to t.hf> rm. 


p res^veness 61 the revenue^dthe e^messive royal dema nd; 
nwH TiVin'^rt^ecis t'r^ dest ructive governors an d offlcinln 

G _ __ 

Balban; h is son was in a few y ears* ITmelo furnish a diking 
Avample of the danger of d epar ting "from' his pol i^, 

5. MUHAMMAD TUGHLAQ (1325-1351) 

Ghiyasuddin was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
Tughlaq, The character and capacity of this King have 
been,ifrequenlly discussed, and, since Ziya Barni is the 
principal contemporary authority for the reign, ^ the dis- 
cussion has necessarily involved the question, of his im- 
partiality: on the one hand, P rofessor Dowson cu rtailed 
his translation of what he called “a long strain of eulogy,” 


shwari Prasad writes o 




y preiuaic 

e'^chronicler found himself 


e couTd under- 


stand, and depict, SngsT^ike Alauddin or Ghiyasuddin, 
strong, simple men with obvious motives; but Muhammad 
was a more complex charactK:, his conduct was a mass of 

^ Barni *8 aeeoimt q 1 tMB reign begins on p. '454 : bis eBtlmates of tbe 


other eonteanporary antbority, ^ves much interesting information re> 
gardlng some aspects of 'the reign, but be throws little light on the agrarian 
systemt' 
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inconsistencies, and the final position of the chronicler is. 
not one of uncritical '"eulogy, nor yet of prejudiced" detrac- 
tion but of astonishment and perprexity. He tells us that 
he had never heard or read of such a character, he could not 
place it in any known category, and, more than once, he 
takes refuge in the view that the King was one of the 
wonders of creation, in fact, a freak of nature. In such a 
position, it is safe to assume tlxat the chronicler’s language 
is exaggerated in both directions : he was striving to em- 
phasise the contrasts presented by the reign — the King’s 
br illiant .gifts and his pra ctical incompeten ce, or his sub- 
send£ttce4»-fefe.Kha]ifa and his dis regard of Islamic law, 
and both sides of -.the cas e are inevitabl y overstate d. It is 
advisable then to discount the chronicler’s superlatives, but 
there is, so far as I can see, no reason to distrust his state- 
ments of fact regarding the King’s agrarian measures, ^the 
only topic with which 1 am at present concerned. 

Epr this reign we have no formal statement of agrarian 
policy, and no direct Indication of the King’s ideal; but we 
have a series of episodes which fall into two groups, the 


treatment of the provinces generally, and the special mea- 
sures taken in the River Country. One of the King’s 
earliest measures was ^n attempt to ^assimilate the “58 - 
ministration. of the nntiyiTip prf>vinrpg- .tn tiiaJ upf Delhi an d 
the lRiver Country, which were it will be recalled, dirert lv 
u nder the Revenue Ministry. The chronicler gives a 
itailfjtic aescrlption of this attempt at centralisation, which 
^ closely in accordance with his picture of the King as a 
brilliant but unpractical man; he tells us of detailed accounts i 
being submitted from the most dis^t preyinces, and of 
the uttermost penny in them feeing wrangled over by the 
audit staff at the capital; and he mentions that the ex- 
periment lasted only for a few years. The s equel ^ not 
formally recorded, bu t two episod es show that the s^cula- 
tive Fdfmer superven^o^in- •the'^iivlnces. One episode 
(p. 488) is that of a man who had taken a three-year farm 


of Bidar, in the Deccan, for a payment of a kror of tankas. 
The ch ronicler d^gcrihles him as **b y occup ation a com- 
mSeWt, timorous, incompetent”; he was a stranger to 
the loca lity; and, tthep'he found thaThelopld not realise 
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more than a thiiLd.Qi;La-£ourth. of his contract, he went into 
^rebe llion, and s^t himself up in the fort. He was, 
however, easily captured^ '‘an3*'war" s'mt 'as a prisoner to 
Delhi. 

The other case^ is that of the farmer of the province of 
The chronicler’s scorn for him is expressed in 
language too idiomatic for exact' translation, but “a con- 
temptible, drug-soaked, little idiot” gives, I think, the 
general sense. He t ook the farm without capital, adherents . 
nr resources of anT idncL, failed to collect a tenth par t 
of the sum he had promised to pay, and then, garnering a 
rabble rdtmd himT went. irTto reb^ion. a nd' SSsu medT the 
title Icmg^' The 'febellion was "easily crushed”by the 
nearesFGovernor, the rebel farmer was flayed, and his skin 
duly sent to Delhi.V Even i£_we assume that the chronicler’s 
description of these two speculators is overdrawn, the fact 
remains that they were speculators pure and simple, with 
no local ties, and ho claim to be governors except that their 
offers of revenue had been accepted. Nor would we be 
justified in inferring that these two farms were exceptional.® 
The only reason for the chronicler’s record of them is that 
they resulted m rebellions, the heading under which the 
episodes are recounted, but their terms are stated in such 
a matter-of-fact way that it is reasonable to conclude that 
they were typical of the ordinary provincial arrangements, 
after the attempt at centralised administration had broken 
down. We hear of the speculators who failed and rebelled, 

iBaini, 487. The deaoriptioii of the fanner is mardm ihangri 
hhangi TchwafatU The flrat -word means “jnanniWn,” he”c6 "contemptible 
feUoTir,” and tlie last “nonaen'deal” or "itoUe. I^angn denotes 
addiction to the use of hemp-dings.’ My friendTTfi; “S®* Dewhiiist, 
deseiibes bhmgi as a meaningless appositive, or Jingle, witii posmbly a 
punning allusion to its sense of “sweeper.” I 4o not myself taie the 
passage to assert that a man of the sweeper-caste had been avowed to 
farm the province, but this interpretatien cannot be absolutely ruled out s 
fuither on (p. 505), Band complains betteily of Muhammad Tughlaq's 
patronage of men of lo w casta, harher s i Itguor-selleis, ffay fl a;pifl) ., JgfiM gT8, 
and so on, who were made equal to nobles, and leceived Ugn Court ap- 
pointments and provinces. Acceptance of a sweeper s tonder uot 
therefore absolutely ineonoeivable, but probably tlie word conveys nothing 
more than abusive assonance. ^ , , , 

8 Ibn Batuta was told (iv.49) that the entire Beccaa country had h^ 
farmed to a Hindu for IJJaflfs, and that he was flayed for dwatut. This 
may possibly be s distorted account of the first episode given in the tent, 
but It reads uiore like a different occurrence. 
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but not of those who succeeded In meeting their engage-^ 
ments, or who submitted to the penalty of failure ; and the* 
nature, of their relations with Chief and peasants Is left 
to be imagined.' 

> The fate of the River Country during this reign must be 
told in some detail. Here, as elsewhere, the precise dates 
are sometimes uncertain, but the sequence of events can 
be traced ; the story extends over nearly a quarter of a 


b ^lioHj dr astic ar'rSIoEation de- 

fe ated by t h feiailu rel^ the'xajuxs, am.~Bh'ally~a sp^tacula r 
po licy o^re constru ction. en dipg._j n an almost, jom plete 
f fiasco. 

' — At the outset of his reign, Muhammad decided (p. 473) 
to enhance the revenue of the River Country, which was, 
in the main, reserved for the treasury. \J.Th6 enhancement 
was ruinous^ in amount, the peasants were impoverishec^ 
and those of them who had any resources became dis* 


century, and the main features are — ri 
of Tfwygpnfe Insa nf maJ&6iL--reRtTim-AQr 


afiected. N ot long afterward s, the King carri ed out his 
plan of transferring the capital to Deogir in the Deccan, 
andin tne year 1 329 Delhi was evacuatea p^ "practically 
the^^tire population. The economic eifec ^of jhis measure 
on-thu pfiUiSiiuls LiTfi^River Country can be readily under- 
stood from a study of Alauddin‘s regulations. ^ Delhi was 
the one large market for the surplus produce’ oTthe country, 
and when thatmarket was summari ly ab olished, would 
b e no objegFin racing produce which c ould n ot be s old ; In 

1 Baini, 473. The enhancement is deseribed ns yoM yabihd 
hist, Mr. Ishwnri Prasad rightly objects {Medieval India, f35».) that 
Do-ffson’s rendering (BUiot, ih. 238^ "tenor five per cent. 
explain the results wbieh followea; 'while he obserres, also wghtly, Ihat 
the altei native rendariniir. "t en nr twenty tim es is impossible if taK® 
liWally. The fact is that the phrase is rnotorical and not arithmeweal ; 
it is one oi Ziya Barni 'a favourite locutions, and he runs up ana down 
the scale, ten-fold 100-fold, 1000-fold, according to the hum^our of the 
niom®ii and not ■with any precise numerical signifleanoe. The idea of 

percentage is ruled out by such passages as that on p. 30, where an increase 

of "one to 100” brought tears to the spectators’ oyesj or that on p. aeo, 
whore it is said that the effect of irrigation will bo to ^“wease the cattle 
"one to 1000.” Other passages are 84, 91, 109, 138, 294 i 368, 394, 532 ; 
the list is not exhaustive, but It suffices to place the meaning of the phrase 
iM^ond doubt, as "h uge,” "marxeUous,” "en ormou s,” or any rhetonoal 
expicssion suited to 'the context. 
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other word s, ^ cultivatioa must have been c urtaile d, and th e * 
rei^nue corfespondingly reducei^^ 1 

‘’Sb'co^earsTater, perhaps aBout 1332, the King returned 
for a time to Delhi (p. 479), leaving the capital still in, the 
Deccan, and found that, as the result of the excessive 
exactions, the River Country jvas in disorder ; stores of 
grain had been burnt, and the cattle had been removed 
from the villages. Such conduct, in the circumstances of 
the time, constituted rebellion, seeing that the primary duty 
of the peasants was to till the soil and pay the revenue ; 
the country of the rebels was therefore rgvaggjij«]dgtjhe 
Thing’s orders, many of the leading men were kUled or 
blinded, and when Muhammad returned to the Deccan, 
we may safely infer that he left the River Country more 
unproductive than before.® I 

Then, somewhere about'the year 1337, came the restora- 
tion of DelhlasjthejcapitaL (p. 481); and when, the troops 
and the city-population, returned, they found that supplies 
for them were not available, for, in the chronicler’s rhetoric, 
"not nn e-thousandt .h part” of the Cultivation remained. 
The King endeavoured to reorganise production, and gave 
advances for the purpose, but at this juncture the rains 
failed, and nothing could be done. - Eventually (p. 485), 
the King, together with his troops and most of the city 
population, moved to a camp on the Ganges, not far from 
Kanauj, where, supplies could be obtained from the provinces 
of Ka r i a - an d Aw a d h. 'After staying there for some years, 
Muhammad returned to Delhi,® and spent tl yee years in 
administrative business, including (p. 498) an attempt to 
r^ore the River Country to prosperity, 

■^With this object a spe^fUiinistry was constituted, the 
re^on was divided into ciroles, and officials were posted to 

^ Bnisi doee not say hov tlie enhanced assesament waa made in the 
Eiver Country at the tiine, though he mentiona that cesSes were imposed 
in the process, A L.ter ehroniolei T. MubaraMahi, says it was by Measure* 
m^.njiiihiai8 rujtimpj'(jh4hlfi.(0r, 5318, Sir ). 

® Ibn Bdtuta ariived at Delhiin 1334 (iii. 91, 144), The Kang was then 
at Kanauj, where he went after the Eiver Conntiy had. been ravage^d, so 
lhat 4 )Tob'ibIy this took place in 1333. 

3 Cn the data given by Iba Batnta (iii. 338, 356)» the. date of ,the King’s 
] etnrn would be about 1341. He was at Delhi when the Eiilif.i’s envoy 
arrived in 1343 (Barnl, 492). Ibn B)ituta left Celhi in 1342, and his nayrn* 
five then ceaeeB to be of use for chronological'purposes, —“**’*'" 
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them with instructions to ^tend'^ultlvation, and improve 
the standard of cropping^ These aims are expressed in 
magnil oque nt language : “liot a-span-of-Iand was to be left 
i mtillo d.” and “w heat was to re pla ce barley , sugareane to 
r eplace whea t, vi nes and da tes to replace sngarganfi” ; but 
in essence the underlying idea was obviously sound, 
as so often in this reign, it was the execution which pfolce 
down. The officials, nearly 100 in number, who were chosen 
for the purpose, were an incompetent and esurient lot. 
They undertook to complete the task in three years, and 
started out with ample funds for the grant of advances ; 
but much of the money was cmb^zled, much of the waste 
land proved to be unfit for cultivaficn, of 70 odd lakhs 
issued by the treasury in the course of two years, “not one- 
hundredth or one-thousandth part” produced any effect, 
and the officials were— naturally— in fear of drastic'“punish- 
mentT\ Before, however, the fiasco became manifest, the 
King wa.s callecLiSbay to the Deccan, whither he went in 
the year 1345, '“The chronicler opined that, if ho had re- 
turned to Delhi, not a single one of these officials would have 
escaped with his life ; but he was not destined to return, 
and, under his mild successor, the advances were written 
off^ as irrecoverable* ^ 

The story speaks for itself, and only two points in it 
require notice. In t he firs t -p l ace, the -deBoldtion of this 
tr act ha^ sometimes been attribuVed solely to a lon^^^ies 
of bad seasons, but th e summary I have given shows that 
it W as essentiallv^dministralive in its origin. The re was' 
undoub tedly severe famine in parts of India at t his period, 
and the first attemjpt at restorat ion* was defe ated by a 
failure of-ti^r^n^but the second met with ho such obstacle, 
and in' view' of fee late r._failure. Jtja not easy -to suppose 
nttere - pt wmilii in case have been suc- 
cqgsful,^2^<^l be recalled that in this chronicler’s l^guage, 
jtjie woro^'famine” usually refers primaril;^to the "^popula- 
tion of the city. There was clearly faniine in Delhi when 

I Aflf, 93-4. This chronicler puts the total oi advances at 2 krors. 
Burni ’a figure of 70 odd lakhs is apparent]? for the first tTTO years only, and 
the balance toay have been issued later j but it is perhaps more probable 
that Uie sum had been exaggerated br tradition In the Imlf century rrhich 
intervened before^flfjSEQte, ^ 
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it was repopidated, because the country on which it depended 
Tor supplies Vas unproductive ; but Ibo failure to produce 
arose, not merely from the want of rain, but from the 
dispe rsal of Ihe peasa nts, and that dispersal must be at- 
tributed solely to a series of administrative'blunders_. 

The other point in the story is that we now meet for the 
first time with the idea that improvement in cropping^ 
should be one of the objects of administrative action. In 
the declarations of agricultural policy which have already 
been examined, stress is laid solely on jnaintenance and 
extension of cultivation : Muhammad Tughlaq may not 
have been tho first to insist on the alternative line of action, 
but the earliest record of its official adoption comes in his 
reign. --'Its , expression is, as I have said,, magniloquent, 
and the picture of Meerut or Bulandshahr as a country of 
vines and d ate-pa lms is calculated to evoke a smile, or even 
a snear ij but the idea itself was sound, aj^‘ from this time 
forward it is'a recognised element in agrarian policy. 

The p osition in regard to Assiglnnents in this reign is 
not r ecorded- by the Indian' cHrome ler, but som e idea of it 
can DC obtained from a bo ok which was written in Damascus,® 
and which mentions Muhammad Tughlaq as the reigning 
sovereign in India. »-.^he military organisation in Delhi 
differed, we are told, from that of Egyp t or 5i?is» hi that a 
commandant was not required to maintain troops out of his 
own resources ; tlie tro ops were paid from the trea sury, 
while t he commandant’s" income was personal. 
perso nal 'income was given to them in the for m of^cji^ - 
menfe'^i revenue; 'w hich ordinaril^ yielded much more 
than the estimated value ; and some of 'ffie higher officials 
at headquarters also had “towns and villages” for their 
salary, or for part of it. - This account fits in ygjlh what has 
been said above regarding jpme previous reigns. The 
Assignment of this period differed from that of the Moguf 

1 In Oia Oambiidg«> History (iii> 161) this passage is taken as ordering a 
wango in rot at i on . nf ,,, M pps ; bat I read it as meaning esaetly 'wliat it says, 
tnat mlerioT crops -wore to be replaced by saperior. 

J.V 1 ^ Maaalig-ul Absar of Sbababaddiu, I bare not seen the test of 
tola work, and quote from the extracts given in Elliot, iii. 573 ff. I oon- 
jeeturethat “towns” in the pbrase 'ttowns and vUlages,” may reprosont 
"aosOot,” in which ease “parganas” would be the 'probable moaning. 
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Em pire in that It represente d only p ersonal salary, and not 
the cost' of maintainingL. troops ; the pay the PTOVincial 
troops was separaleljLjJKfiyided, and had to be accounted 
for, as the orders of Ghiyasuddin show ; and Alauddm’s 
dec ision to oav his troops in (^sh still repri nted the 
wor Eing^le at this period . VThe statement that the 
Assignments “bri ng in mu ch more than_ their estimated 
valu^e” is of particular interest, because, so far as I can find, 
it ITthe first reference in the literature to the Valuation of 
thej^ngdonii, a topic which comes intg^^cfininence in the 
next reign. The extent to_ which Ass^ments were given 
cannot he deduced from this account, but facts recorded 
incidentally by Ibn Ba tuta^ show that officials vrere, at 
l east normall y, paid in this way; and, since the salaries were 
jr6ry.high, the area on whi^’they^ werg charged must have 
^jbieen extensiveT ^Eai^l^g .and~ Assignment may thus be 
regardfid—as-thl^C^st- prominen L agrarian institu tions of 
jb ferfii gn-^ 

^ 6. FIRUZ SHAH (1351-1388) 

Muhammad Tughlaq was succeeded by his cousin, Firuz, 
a man of mature age, who had been for some time employed 
In the administration of the kingdom. There is some little 
difficulty in estimating the value of the contemporary 
authorities for this reign. . Apart from a brief memoir 
written by the King himself, we are dependent on the 
records left by Ziya Bami and Shams Aflf. The former 
deals only with the first six years of" the reign : it is clear that 
this period was a far h^^er one, at least for the bureaucracy 
at headquarters, than the later years of Muhammad 
Tughlaq ; 'and I Ihink that the closing chapters of the 
chronicle show definite signs of failing powers, Ziya 
Bami died at.an advanced age before his sdf-chosen task 
could be finished, and what he wrote regarding this reign 
consists largely of loose and rhetorical eulogy, the language 
of which must be discounted at a rather high rate. The 
other chronicler, ^hams Afif, g rew up under Firuz, by whom 

J-Sea espe&lally iii. 400- 102, wliara details are given qt the saiaijes 
allotted to Iba^itaU and hU companion') ; la each cioe an apptonrlatc 
i).aslgninent Was made. 
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'^le was employed in the Re venu e Ministry ; but he wrote 
late in life, when his patron was dead, when Delhi had been 
sacked by Timur, find when the kingdom was rapidly falling 
-to pieces. The contrast between the presenl and the past, 
on which he so often insists, is sufficient by itself to explain 
the warmth of his recurring eulogies of his deceased patron, 
and his language also must be rather heavily discounted ; 
but fortunately he was fond of relating anecdotes, and a 
study of the gossipy reminiscences contained in his later 
chapters makes it possible to form a more just idea of the 
quality of the king’s administration than can be obtained 
from the formal portions of the chronicle. Firuz was a 
devoi^ Moslem, and some of his recorded actions towards 
, Hindus may evoke criticism at the present day ; but, taken 
may be described as benevolent, but essen- 
His re ign w as undoubtedly a gold en gage for 
i the bureaucracy at head g'uarter;^ thb source irom~~w hich‘ 
ourtoiormation regarding it is derived ; but control over the 
prbvinomi ( jove ar noro was la«t o o uw vufy unsuitable appoint- 
ments to these posts are recorded, and there is room for 
doubt as to the extent to which the king’s benevolent in- 
tentions were realised in the more distant provinces. The 
heart of the kingdom, however, appears to have been peaceful 
1 and prosperous for the greater part of the reign. 

his accession Firu ^found the revenue administration 
in disorder, and o n^pf tHeffirst Task's”" 6f Tu^^^Minfsler was 
to x'SergaSise it.'-'Thai; fnere musi Tiave been disorder is 
clSar-&efflr'V^at has been already said : the River Countr y 
was still'^i^opulated, while the provinces had fallen into 
the h ands of sp eculators,>.><yho, it* may Bafslylse Inferred, 
had been more concerned to make an immediate profit 
than to adhere to any regulations which were in force.'^Ths 
pr oportio n .of produce now claimed as revenue is not_s<ated 

t It miy perhapB be objected tbat a roJIy woik lung could not bavo 
Ijeld tbe Kingdom togetboi for nearly foity years, but TTiruz bad from tbe 
outset the services of a Vazir of oxceptionil stiengtb and loyalty in 
Kbibjeban Mpqbul, rvbo rras suaceodsd by bis son, another strong and 
(foi' tbe most llarty loyal Minister ; and those two moa wore oloirly tbe 
backbone of Iho aummistratlon tbrougbont L'lo roign. dibs colUpso 
began, when the second Sbanjahan became disloyal. 

2 9ai!3ti,97l ; Adf, 94. These passages oie tr.vuslitel and discussed iu 
Appendix 0. 


as a whole, he 
tially^veak.^ 
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in the chronicles, and I can find no ' contemporary authority 
for the view v^ch-has heenjpu^fprwa^ by some modern 
I \ yriters that [it was only one-tent h% Lhe actual figure is a 
1 T^ttpr /j',^nnjP>Rl:u,rc>. Tne meihdd of assessment adopted 
was Sharipg and WQ are told that “appor tionmgats and 
e xcess-deima^ and croprlailurcfi. agi^ conje cfaitaliraasfias- 
mlnts” were entirGlv aboIishe (L.VThe words rendered 
"apportfoaments” and “crop-failures” are the same as 
; those which have been noticed in connection with the. 
reforms of Ghiyasuddin, and their use here may indicate *' 
that Measu remenlhad been prated in some places during 
Muhammad Tughlaq’s reign ; but it is also possible that the 
chronicler was writing at random, and merely expressing 
his own preference for the method of Sharing. The other 
two expressions are not explained, but they point to ex- 
actions over and above the regular rovenuel. So far then 
as concerns the Demand to be made on the peasants, the 
position was that they were to pay a share of their produce, 
a nd nothing more ; there is nothing to show whether the 
payment was to be made in cash or in grain. The question : 
Who to receive the payment? brings us to two important 
topicjjfjbd^rovincial Governors, and the Assignees, 
j. ^J^a Barni makes it clear 575) that, at the outset 
jof the reignHhenCT CViricial Governors. Hkg-^e~^he r high 
ch Q.senjfQr- their personal _ character, and not 
(for specula tiva-dgecs-jof revenue ; and^thg'adHlJiristration 
/ was_agaiB— purged (p. 574) of'touts.jadLpfists, as it had been j 
I purged by Ghiyasuddin. "^t the same time, the se verity 
I of the Audit a nd Recovery_D rDceduEe was relaxed ; while, 
f hy an “hlfogether exceptional order, the value of the 
Governors’ a nnual , presents to the King was set off® against 

1 PaasMy some other -writers nuiy liaTS hcen mieled, aa I -was for a timc> 
by thephraaeinDowson'a londhing ot the Eiug's Memoir (Elliot, iii. 377), 
*<I3rBt the lltaraj or tenth from emtlrated landr. ’ ' As the phrase standa, 
"tenth" seems to be here an explanation of kharaj, but -lio text shows 
dearly that it must be read aa an niternatire, the reference being to the 
fundamental rules of Islamic law explained in Chapter I, The Xing is 
enumerating the lawful sources of revenue ; "fir st, the hliarai, the ud iur, 
and ttegahot : next the jiDiga, ’ * ete. 

8"AlIf , 2^. In this reign tie Goremors ctme every year to pay their 
respects to the King} the pre en-.a (Wiidmatl) offered on the occeaion con- 
sisted largely of slaves, « commodity ithich Eiruz valued highly, and wijch 
he is aai^ to have accumulated (p. 270) to the number of 180,000. 
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the revenue due from their provinces. fThe position of the 
governor was therefore such as to make for fair^ treatment 
of the revenue-payers, and the evidence of ruraf prosperity 
during the reign suggests that on the whole the peasants 
had areasonable'lSiiance.^j' Cases are. on record whore the 
King’s 'discrimination vTas at faulty as when a Deputy- 
Governor, who had already been dismissed for misconduct 
in Samana, was appointed to Gujarat, and after some time 
had to be'dismissed again, to the great relief of the people® ; 
^but there are not many such cases In the chronicles, and 
they may, I think, be regarded as exceptional. 

At this period, however, the Assignee must have been 
more important to the peasants than the Governor, for 
Firuz r elied j argelv on the Assignment system. The s alaries 
of his office rs were fixed i n cash on what appears to*~be ah 
exceedingly litoah^^^d j and the corresponding amount of 
revenue was assigned to them, -while the practice of assigning 
villages to individual troopers was revivo^^ Shams Afif 
doubtless exaggerates, when he says (p. 95)^hat all the 
r villages and j)arg^na& were .assigned to the jjrmy,.for the 
King must ha^ haej^ ‘®ome. revenu^f'or himself]) but ii may 
fairly b'e^nferred that Assig ament was now the usual 
arrange ment throughout the kin gdom. ' " “ — ■ 

^he precise nature of the Assignments given to troopers 
is obscure. Some.passages in the chronicles suggest that, 
Recording to the usual practice, the troopers assumed charge 
of the villages assigned to idiem ; --While another, and very 
difficult, passage can be read in the sense that a trooper 
t was not placed in direct contact with his village, but merely 
received a document entitling him to draw his pay from it, 
and that ho discounted this document with one of the 

1 Baml, 574, says tliat as tlie Tssult of the King’s orders, the proi’inces 
became anltivated and tillage extended widely. Aflf , 295, says that not a 
single Tillage In the Eivev Oonnlry remained nncnltivatedi and that in the 
provinces Ihoro were ‘ffour cultivated villages to the XroA” (li miles). 
Iha language of both writers is rhetorical, but we may safely infer from it 
thit there was mneb improvement compared with the preceding reign, 
i^re satisfactory evidence is contained in a later passage (Aflf, 321), 
which records l^e pxosoivation for sport of a large area in Eohilkband ; 
the extension of cultivation had reduced the supply of game, and, if this 
area had not haon preserved, it would, we are told, have come under 
culUvation Hie the rest of the kingdom, S. ’ 

8 ,A4fj 454, 455 . a Deputy-Governor was appointed in coses when the 
Governor held also a post nt Qourt, 
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bank(3ts at the capital who specialised in this business, and 
who made a handsome income out of it The difference 
might be material to the revenue- payers, but it does not 
affect the matter with which we are immediately concerned, 
that in this reign the bulk of the revenue was assigned." 

The wide e xtension o f 'the practice of Assignment brings 
us to a techirical but important question of procedure, 
/^hich, in the absence of any recognised name, I shall describe 
as^'ali^^n. ■j’ The sallies of officers, and the pay of 
troopers, were fixed in cash ; the revenue-Demand, assessed 
^by ^^haring, necessarily varied from Eeasonrto~se^on with ? 
the area sown and with the yield at harvest v^nd the dufy I 
of the Revenue Ministry in allotting Assignments was thus 
to see that each claimant received a fluctuating source oii 
income equivalent on the whole to the amount of his fixed! 

,For this purpose, the actual Demand of any par- \ 
ticulaT year would not serve as a standard ; if a man wa?- 
entitled to, say, 5QCP tankas yearly, it would not suffi(^ 
to assign to him an area which had yielded 5000 tankas m 
the previous year, because this figure might be altogether 
exceptional. 'Wherever then the Assignment system pre- 
vailed, there must have been some sort of calc ulation and 
recgrd.of Jhe^ stan^an^ ^r^ average, Ittef 2 ^__whjc]i villages 
and„parganas could, be ^expected to yield , one year with 
another, to the assignee ; the future Income, in fact, had to 
be valued in order that claims upon the State might be 
met ; and it is this process, together with the record of it, 
which I denote by the term Valuation^ We must think of 
a list of the parganas ancTyillages of the kingdom, maintained i 
in the Revenue Ministr;^and showing the value of each from 
this point of view ; as each order for an Assignment was 
received, Hiie task of the Ministry would be to find in fkis 
list an available area with a Valuation equivalent to*^ that 

1 nuifoimly speak* of tie troopers’ villages in thejssme language 
as ie uses of oidi-nary Assignments, end Ms nccouat (pp. 4205 I ) of tie way 
in wMoh tie aimy -was refitted in Gujarat implies ti t tie troopers wore 
dependent on sunplies fiom tieir villages, and not from fuaneiors. ^ie 
passnge 296) regarding the doonmeitts (ftlag) was read iy Dowson 
(Elliot, iii* 346) as deseriiiBg three methods of paying the troope (a) As- 
signment, (6) cash, (e) Wad * Irvine {Impeiia} Gaaettaer, li. 365) 
identified (o) with (ft), hut his language indicates some lack pf confidence, 
ipie passage is so ohsoure that I can f o» m no opinion on the point. 
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of the Assignment, and, having found it, to allot it to the 
claimant. 

It will jy obvious, that -Successful "iidministration must 
have de fincfed'-o n a ValuaSo n .substantially in accordance 
with the facts. --Where the income was ovef^valued, claim- 
ants would be disappointed, and the result would be a dis- 
satisfied Service, ' a thfn'g wSch no Moslem king in India 
could af!ord to tolerate; if it wer? under-valued, claimants 
would be contented, biit the resources of the kingdom would 
be dissipated. We have seen in the last section that, under 
MuKaiflmad Tughlaq, the Assignments were said to yield 
much more than their estimated valiie, or, iiyather words, 
in his time under-valuation was general, Vat the outset 
of his reign, Fi ruz ordered a ( new Valuatioh to be prepar ed; 
.,the work took , six yea rs (Afif, "94), and th^otal came to 
5| k^rs of tankas. This is ^e^_ first, ififuar-cficor'a. 'oT a 
^ne ral Valnatinn which T have found in Jhe chronicle£;jwe^ 
shall me et wit h others in the Mogul period, when_they bulk 
largely In jhe.adiuinistrativeliteratu:^,,.^ 

\^Firuz retained this Valuation throughout his reign; 
and, since cultivation extended largely in the period , we 
must infer that his officers -benefi ted p rogres sively as the I 
actual Income mounted above the accepted figure,' This 
fact alone would go far to explain the glowing descriptions 
of the general happiness given by Shams Afif, a bureaucrat 
thinking primarily in terms of his own environment; while 
the fiscal effect would not necessarily have been serious, 
t^cause the revenue from the Reserved sources would also 
1 have increased as the result of extended cultivation.,^ome 
allowance must also be made for the fact that the prices of 
produce were now on a much .lower, level than had ruled in 
the second quarfOT of the century, aftCT Alauddin’s regu- 
lations had been allowed to lapse, '^ams Afif insists 
(p. 293-4) on the facts that the prevailing cheapness was 
not-due to any action taken by Firuz, and that, while prices 
varied with the sq.asons, the general level remained low; 
in other words the main effects of inflation had now dis- ‘ 
appeared, arid the increase in cash revenue would be less 
tlwn proportionate to the' increase in produce due to ex- 
tended cultivation. On the whole, however, it may be 
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jplerred tha^ssigaees of all classes enjoyed at least their 
fair share of nhe prosperity of the kingdom; and we may 
perhaps go further, and say that they were under less 
temptation than u^al to exploit the peasants who had come 
imder their control .V^e nobles, at any rate became rich 
(p. 297), and accumulated large.^tores, while we now begin 
to hear of great fortunes being left at death, a topic which 
becomes familiar ^ the Mogul period. y 

/ Firuz was liberal in the matter '^f Grants. '^At his ac- 
cession, ho restored^ to the claimants large numbers of 
Grants which'ltiad been resumed by his predecessors, and 
iiTthe early years of his reign he made fresh Grants ‘‘every 
day” to the host of candidates present in the gapital. ‘ The 
chronicler speaks of the restoration of Grants which dated 
from I7 fl ypn rs back; this carries us beyond the establish- 
ment of the Delhi kingdom, and the passage is so fervid that 
not much stress can be placed on its wording, but it is 
allowable to infer that Firuz recognised his predecessors’ 
Grarils as establishing a claim which ought to be satisfied. 
This inference is confirmed by. a pass.age in the King’s 
Memoir, where he records that he directed claimants to 
Grants which had been resumed to produce their evidence, 
and promised that they should..recwve the land, or anything 
else, to which they were entjtled. "Tn this reign^ therefore, 
we come within measurable distance of the idea of a pro- 
prietary right in Grants; the idea -was not destined to 
de^^lop, and in th'e Mogul period the practice of arbitrary 
resumption was well established, 

Under Firuz we hear very little of the H ind u Qiiefs, the 
other important class of Tihter^diaries. The general 
avermen^of continued tranquillity, taken with the absence 
^ of records of punitiv^^peditions, suggest that their relations 
with the Administration wergjiormally friendly, but I have 
fotfftdr no details throwing light on their position, except 
in regard to two Chiefs belonging to the province of AwWh. 
When the King was marching Ijhrough this province on an 
expedition to Bengal, the Chiefs -<Rai) of Gorg^pur and 
Kljatpsa, who had formerly paid their revenue in Awadh, but 
for some years had been in ‘-rebellion,” and had withheld 
1 Banii, 558 ; Tutuhafo as in Elliot, iiii 386, and Ox, 2039, /. 304r, 
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their payments, came to make their submission (Barni, 587), 
and offered valuable presents. At the same time they paid 
into the Camp treasury "several lakhs” of tankas on account 
of the arrears of former years, and agreed to the sums to be 
paid in future, for which liiey gave formal engagements. 
They accompanied the King for some marches through their 
country; and, in recognition of their submission, orders 
were issued that not a single village of theirs was to be 


plundered, and that any animals which had been seized 
were to be restored. I think we ma^ reasonably take this 
incident as typical of the period. ^The Chiefs had "re-i 
belled” when the disorganisation of Muhammad Tughlaq’3 
administration gave them an opportunity; but when the/ 
royal army rejached ^tlteir coimtry and resistance was ira-j 
posgible, they submitted with a good s^race, and renewed!, 
their engagements. We may assume that, i: thoy had not' 
done so, their villages would have been ravaged in the 



ordinary course. It will be noticed that formah-Cngage- 
ments were taken for the revenue fixed to be paid in futurb 
years, fejis makes it plain that -at this4)eriod. the revenue 
due from such Chiefs was not assessed on the produce of 
ea'Sr season, as was done in the case of peasants, but wa^ 
more like a Jribut e, the amounU of .which was settled by! 
negoj^tioiTior&omeJtime ahead,^,.j^ 

>« ^ xx' 

tl/ftstly, we have to consl^r the attitude .adopted by 

Fi ffe to^ds the peasj gitry. According to the ~eijTo~gies of 
the chroniclers, it ^s substantially the same as that of 
Ghiyasuddin. *5110 administration was to aim at ex^ ensfmi 
of cultivation and impFovem^tjn CToppIng: a ndj wit h these 


obificts in view, it was to treat tne people e 


iscountm 




at cjimvation extended, and rural prosperity increa 


of agricultural development by undertaking the constructio n ’ 
of i rrigation-wprks.. .^S oifie of these, it is true, were" intended 
in "part to bring water to the new cities which he built; but 
that they served the country also is apparent from the state- 
ment (Aflf, 130) Ihatj^luring the rai ns offi cers were specially 
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deputed to report how far the floods caused each canial ^ 
had extended, and that the King exceedingly pleased 
when he heard of wid ^pread inundation. The canals were 
thus of a somewhat eleinentary'^type, and should not be 
thought of in terms of those which now exist in the ^’unjab, 
but 'their value to J,he country cannot be questioned; the 
same chronicler records (p. 128) th at in the country round 
Hissar. where formerly only kharif.erops. were grown, bo th 
kharif and rabi crops couldbe matured with the aid of the 
canal. vThe oxteijl of their value can be inferred from the 
fact that they brought in an annual in(^n^ of two l akhs of 
tankas; this is^noT a large sum when comj^reli with the 
Valu^ion of the_ kingdom (5| krors) ; but obviously it was 
important for the limited ‘'areas where water was rnade 
available, 

^he assessment of^is irrigatiorCrevenue furnishes some 
pomts of interest.-'^^ begin with, the King referred to an 
assembly of jurists the question whether he could lawfully 
claim any income in return for his outlay, and was informed 
that i t wa s lawful to take ** Water-rig ht” (haqq-i sMrb ) , a 
term of Islamic law, denoting a right, separate from that 
j)i the holder of land, arising from the provision of water, ^ 
The j ^sts defined this right as "on e-ten th,” presumably'' 
■'''of the prflduce, -and- ihe King proceeded’'to assessment 
accordiaglyr The chronicler’s account of the procedure 
(Aflf, 130) is highly technical, and I am not absolutely certain 
of its meaning, but a distinction was apparently drawn 
between existing villages, and the new “colonies” (in the 
modern Indian sense of the word) which were founded in-x 
country previously uncuitivated.v.J'rom the former, water- 
right was collected, an d .jta-am oHnt. togeth er with^ the 
entire revenue derived from the “CTiorues ” was excluded 
, from the public accounts, and paid lnt6 a special treasury, 
the rece ipts pr-whic h were e arma rked for the King’s chari- 
table exp enditure , ~ ^ 

A The Eeday«> translated hy C. Ennultoiij iv. 147, Thomas, in his 1 
Ohroniolea of the Pathaa Sinffa of Selhi, p. 27j», took the a<>Sessment as 
ten pet oent. on ■the total ontlay, but it seems to me donbtf nl -whejiher an 
idea so closely allied to nsoxy -noold have found faToiir with Vplfl^ 
jwists of the period, I have fonnd no authority shoming ho'W vaiet 4 i^ 
teaa to he ealoalated in ordinary cases. 
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yOne difficulty arises in interpreting this account ,,^qvenue. 
due froTri_tJaa jpAB«aw t B-- wa 8- a^ ^nd CPn-^ 

seque ntly t b^ WQuld-inctease automu^tically 

wi]^ every incre ase in produce resulting from the siipply of 
water ; at first sight then, there was no reason for a s^afate 
asse^ment.""'i'He water-right ‘^as cfaimed on the specific 
ground'lhat tho King was entitled to some return for 
outlay ; St<g n'nLg-method of assess ment would oJ 4 

itself have yielded an adequate retuim The’ ■puirrHis nol|,^ 
explaihed“b"y the chronicler, but the piplanation is to bo ' 
found in the circumstances of the time CWe have seen that^ 
the Valuation was not altered.. during the reign, "and con- ' 
sequently the benefit._ of irrigation would ^acciyie to the 
assigneesL; the State could hope to bonofit. only from’ the 
Reserved areas administered by the provincial Governors, % 
Jf- tEe Governors held on farming terms, that is* to say, 
if they were liable only to jemit fixed sums to tho treasury, 
then the benefit of the canals would enure to them, and the 
King would in fact derive no income until the contracts were 
revised. .. The tejms on which Governors held their provinces 
during this reign are not on record, but all incidental referen- 
ces to their position are consistent with their holding on farm- 
ing terms, and I think this explanation is, at least, probable. 

The reference of ^ water-question to jurists is not an 
isolated occurrence. «i his^ general administration Fiiuz 
endeavoured to follow the rules qf Islamic law, and in 
regard to finance in particular he insi^d^ that no taxation 
shouldlie received in fEe treasury which _was not strictly 
./i^ful. In accordance with this principle, *^e abolished all 
mi scellaneous cesses, -"liilost of the examples given are of, 
the nature of Jgjgjj-dues, but the inclusion of the grazing-* 
tax seems to indicate thatTiis orders were intesded to relieve 
the village s as well as the__cities from these imposts, This 
action had no pei^nanant effect, for cesses'of the same nature 
were abolished by Akbar, and again byTAurangzeb, but were 
still in existence at the opening of the British period ; we 
may, however,, infer that the orders were effective for the 
/ time, or, at the least, that Firuz tried to limit the burdens 
* on J,he peasant&io-thfijregulaitjev^ue-D^iand. 

1 Putnhat, as in Elliot, iii, 377 } Or, 2039, /, 300). 
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7. SUMMARY 

The death of Firuz marked the end of an epoch. In the 
course of a few years the kingdom broke up, and during the 
first half of the fifteenth century there was no longer a 
single predominant Moslem power in India. The Deccan 
and Khandesh, Gujarat and Malwa, Bengal and Jaunpur, 
had become independent kingdoms ; Lahore and Delhi 
were sometimes at variance ; and for the time being there 
was no opportunity for the revenue administrator to make 
his mark on the institutions of the country as a whole. 
Before leaving the fourteenth century, it may be well to 
attempt a summary of the features of the agrarian system 
as it had developed under the Khaiji and Tughlaq dynasties. 

The King’s^ share of the peasant’sVproduce was fixed by 
Alauddin at onc'^alf ; the figure during other reigns is not 
recorded, but was probably less, rather than more. As 
regards the method of its asaessuaent, there were two 
currents of opinion, one of which favoured reliance on the 
arba_s 2 wn, while the other look£d_at the . pre^^aae- jaaped. 
individual kings chose one method or the other, and 
doubtless their orders w^e carried out in the country which 
they administeied^directly ; but the larger 'area was con- 
trolled by Gov'mmors, sometimes holding in_ farjm, or by 
Chiefs retaining their internal jurisdiction, and it would 
b e ra sh to infer absolute uniformity of practice throughout 
the kingdom. The more probable view is that the different, 
m ethods of assessment persisted side by side , gaining or 
, losing ^ouna ui accordance with cjrcumstances, but neither 
yielding entirely to the oth^ r~^d the ex isten ce of Assig n- 
ments must be regarded as a factor working strongly in 
favour oX local diversit y, because it involved the appearance 
of a larggjiunib^of persons more intent on collecting their 
dues than on the maintenance of any particidar method of 
as^sment;^.xThe form in which the Demand” was ordinarily 
made on the peasants is not recorded in so many words 
but the fact that AlauddiUj for special reasons, orde red coll 
lections in some areas to be made in j ^ain show s that 
nay ments were^ ^a^any rate, common, though in this mattw, 
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as In others, individual Chiefs and assignees may have 
T’oIIot^^ their own inclinations. 

It can be said with confidence that the records of the 
century disclose no trace of either the institution, or the 
-conception, of pvivaiq n^rioreVtip n-f land in the sense which 
the term “ownership" bears to-day. All forms of tenure 
were liable to summar^esumption ^ th^Kii^’s_ pleasiure, 
and, with a succession of despots of strong characters and 
varying views, the phrase “the King!p pleasure” must be 
taken in its ■ literal sense ; even religious endowments, the 
nearest approach to what would now be called ownership, 
could be annulled by a stroke of the pen. The attitude of 
Firuz to Grants in general was, indeed, such that a right of 
oivnership in them seemed to be developing, but this de- 
velopme^ was not destined to proceed through later 
periodsl^o far as the peasants v/ere concerned, the idea 
prevalent in Hindu times, that cultivation was a duty to 
the State, and not a. right of the individual, still persisted, 
and manifested itself on occasion in administrative practice. 
./The position of the- Chiefs a matter of politics rather 
than of law.’^ Ordinarily they cpuld hope to retain their 
jurisdiction so long as, they paid .the stipulated revenue ; 
iwhen they defaulted orreljelled, the matter in dispute was’ 
settled by force or by diplomacy according to circum- 
- stances. 

Regarding the internal organisation of the village.s, the 
chronicles are silent, and, if we take them by themselves, it 
is almost impossible to point to a .single definite phrase 
, indicating the existence ^ anything which could be described 
as an organised village j'feance references to the headman’s 
perquisites, and to the *fecords of the village-accountant 
are practically ail that has survivedll The inference that 
such institutions did not exist woul^^iiowever, be unjusti- 
fiable.v_/We shall meet them at later_periods, bearjjag_in- 
dis puta blc marks of their gre at anti^ity ; it is incredible 
^ that they should have originated in the intervening cen- 
turies ; and there are no grounds- for /^juesUpnlng their Con- 
tinuity from a date antecedent, at any rate, to the Moslem 
conquest, is better to interpret the silence of the 
chronicles, n^as showing that organised villages did not 
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exist, but as indicating that at this period .the y d id_not 
present any serious admin^istrative B£Sfel®n^The Moslem* 
administration was concerned mainly witlu>^he problems 
presented by the Chie^s, who, within the area of their 
authority, stood_between the peasants and the Government. 
The extent of country allowed to remain in their hands 
cannot be calculated, but it was certainly important. 
The policy adopted after the lapse of Alauddin’s regulations 
may be regarded as on the whole favourable to the Chiefs, 
and would make for stability so long as revenue was paid, 
/^nd friendly— relations were maintained with the local 
authorities ; but obviously the individual Chief had no 
secjirity as against a King sufficiently strong to oust him. 
a/ Whether the peasants enjoyed in practice the security 
of tenure which is nowadays regarded as a primary condition 
of successful agriculture, is a question on which the records 
.W the period throw no direct light.,yH'he episode of |Jie 
River Country shows that they could be driven to abscond, 
but it stands by itself, and there is no hint of anything which 
could justly be described as ejectment It is clear, however, 
that there was fertile land to spare, waiting for men with 
the resources needed to bring it under the plough ; and, 
in , such circumstances, the question £f ejectment i s of l ittle 
practical^interest, because the essence of good management 
is to keep the peasants at work, and help them to extend 
their holdings. l/'tNor cotild‘ the connected question of 
limitation of rent arise in such circumstances, since, on the 
assumption^ that rent-paying tenants existed, they would be 
cerl^ of a w^lrame elsewhere, and consequently, would be 
in a position to. resist unreasonable demands. < The facts 
on rec ord are too scanty for a p recise description of the 
p osition of the peasantry as a who le, what facts there 
are, are consistent with- the existence of a fairly stable 
condition in normal times, the pe^isSiits of a village culti- 
vating more qt less land according to theirmeeds and re- 
sources, and treatii^ their tenants, if there were any, well 
enough to keep them at work. Given reasonably "good 

1 The qvesiion of tenobts llTing i 2 i the Tillage but not included in. tbe 
Brotherhood is discusaed in Qhupt^ VI. 1 have found no endence to 
show whether such tenants existed in the fourteenth century. 
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weather, and a reasonable administration, a village would 
continue to function ; failure of crops, or oppressive ad- 
njinistration, might send the inhabitants elsewhere ; later 
on, the village might be repopulated', either by its former 
inhabitants, or by new settlers, as the case might be ; and 
another cycle in its history would then begin. ' 

The view that productive land was waiting for men ,^th 
adequate resourcfs is fully established- by the agricultural 
policy of those sovereigns whose pronouncements are on 
record ; their primary object was extension of cultivation, 
with a n imm ediate increment of rje,ven)ie accruing" Soip' each 
field brought under plough. / Two methods of securing 
thi^ object are uidicated in a33ition to administrative 
press^Sr^. -One of these was,the provisio n of State irrigation 
works, so that, in the picturesque terms borrowed from 
Islamic Jaw, the “de ad la nds” might be brought to life ; this 
expedient was, so far as the chronicles show, practised only 
by Firuz, and it does not again become prominent until the 
reign of Shahjahan. -The other expedient was the. grant.- 
of advances, wh ich are mentioned particularly as the foun- 
dation of Muhammad Tughlaq’s attempts to restore the 
River Country, but in terms which imply that the practice 
was alreadyjamiliar..... It is safe to mfer that capital was 
the principal requirement for the ac^pted policy of de- 
velopment but ^-records show tfiaf^ln this period, as in 
later times, State'^dvances were apt to be embezzled by the 
officials employed in their distribution, and consequently 
the value of the ex^jedient was in practice-limited. For 
the second line of development, improvement in cropping, 
no practical measures, are indicated in the chronicles ; 
possibly some effect was produced by a combination of 
advances and administrative pressure, but we are not told 
of any actual progress in this direction. We have merely 
the praiseworthy aspirations of Kings or officials ; the result 
is 'batter for conjecture. 



chapter III 

The Sayyid and Afghan Dynasties 

1 

1. FROM FIRUZ TO BABUR (1388-1526) 

Duhing the first half of the fifteenth century Delhi was 
ruled for a time by the line of Firuz, and then by a short- 
lived dynasty of Sayyids. The only contemporary authority 
I have found for this period is the Tarikh-i Mubarakshahi,'* 
which was written about the middle of the century. Judg- 
ing by its contents, the author was not interested in agrarian 
topics, and he tells us very little about them ; but it may 
well be that there was very little to be told. The kingdom 
was now small, and, within its reduced limits, the royal 
authority was weak ; the IKndu^ Chiefs tended tQ_b«ome_ 
independent, while the Moslem Governors were apt to be 
insubordinate. Much of the narrative relates to the King’s 
annual expeditions undertaken with the object of collecting 
the revenue, and punishing rebels or defaulters ; and it is a 
striking fact that in these expeditions Governors and Chiefs 
were treated very much on the same footing. The King 
marches towards Gwalior ; the Chiefs pay the customary 
revenue, or do not pay it, as the case may be. He marches 
towards Badaun, and the Governor either comes to meet 
him and settle his accounts, or else shuts himself up in .the 
fort, and is treated as a rebel. The position for the time 
being resembled that which we shall meet in the eighteenth 
century, when all titles and jurisdictions became confounded 
In the taluq ox “dependency,” that is to say, the area over 
which an individual, whether Governor or Assignee, whether 
Farmer or Chief, exercised de facto authority. 

1 Muah of tills chTonicle Is trantdated in ir. 6 fC. I liars used 

Elliot’s MS., vJileh now forms port of Or. 1673, clocking it ^ Or. 5318, 
wMcih is attributed to tbe seventeentb-eigliteentb oentury. Tie blanks 
in Elliot’s MS,, noticed by Dowson, occur also in this earlier copy, and the 
two must be regarded as oonetitutlug a single authority. So far as I hare 
|ew, tie only difference between them are the cletioal mistakes made by 
t)o^B^j^,^^pmaxkn, bis MS. "is in a fair Muiidwriting, 
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In these circumstances, it is, at the least, improbable 
that any general agrarian measures were instituted, stilL 
less, enforced. The conditions would make for diversity ol 
practice in assessment and collection, and the probabiliti^ 
are that each individual dealt with the peasants very much 
as he chose^ We may guess that Gro up-assess ment gained 
ground at the expense of Sharing o r Measurement , because 
it was more suitable to the conditions which prevailed, but 
we have no precise knowledge on the subject. A few 
casual references^ show that Assignments were given, and 
that is practically the only definite fact which I have found. 

In the yean 145il the Sayyid dynasty gave place to the 
Afghan family of Lodi, and Ddhi began to recover^a part 
of its former position. The southern kingdoms, indeed, 
remained independent, but the Afghan power extended 
eastwards ; and, after the final reduction of Jaunpur in 
1493; it can fairly, be described as holding the North of 
India, I have found ho contemporary authority fpr the 
Lodi dynasty, and the later records® are in. many rejects 
unsatisfactory ; but they indicate that during this period 
Virnff the_mQst important agrarian institu- 
tion. and that it had now taken the form which is familiar 
in the Mogul period, that is to say, the assignee was_bound. 
not merely to lovaltv and personal service, ' but to r naln . 
tenance, out of the assigned Income, of a body nf tmnp s 
available for the King’s needs . Assignments would thus 
be fewer in number, but individually more extensive, than 
in the reign of Firuz. Bal^hil. the founder of the dynasty, 
appears to Jiave hased his thr^ >nft_dV>fi^^^ t4v nn tlifg jp - 
^titution ; it was the offer of Assignments® which attracted 
to India the Afghan leaders who constituted his effective 
strength ; holders of large Assignments were expected to 


1 E.g„ -we are told (Elliot, v. 71, 75) that the Lodi family held various 
AssignmeiLts imder the Sayyid dynasty. 

a The jTarifch-t Vaudi dates from the reign of Jahangir, the Twrikh-i 
Sahtiik from late iq the reign of Akhar, and the HaT^ean'i Afghani was 
completed i» 1612, Eor the two former, I have- to depend on the trans- 
lations in Elliot, iv, v; for the last, I have used also Dorn'e translation, 
J'Historyof the Afghans, "and the EAB MB. 60 (Morley), which We need 
by Dorn, 

alDiot, iv. 308-10. The existence of EesoiYod land is indicated in 
fgem.tv, 410, V, 75, 
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maintain smaller men on the same terms ; and, while some 
land was Reserved to provide revenue for the King, it is 
probable feat the great bulk nf the kingdom was ad - 
r^istere<i''thTmigh nsslffriPftH rather than salaried dttlcials. 

The attitude of the Afghan officers towards their Assign- 
ments can be inferred from the fact that _at on e time they 
set up a claim^ to treat them as heritable* pi5ut^he King 
insisted on a clear distinction between private property, 
which would be distributed according to the law of in- 
heritance, and public offices and Assignments, in which no 
vested or contingent rights accrued. Subject, however, 
to this distinction, the facts on record justify the statement 
that * ^e Afghan ass ig nees had something like a fyee hand 
■ m themahagement of the l^nd^ and the pe asants, placed 
under them .^ "It is easylheiefore to understand the silence 
tof the chroniclers Tegarding general orders during this 
I period ; the only order of the kind which I have noticed is 
I that which was issued by Ibrahim Lodi requiring that 
coUe gtions should be made only in grain.’ *- 

The reasons for this order, ^d its duration, are matters 
of some little interest. The chronicler attributes it to low 
prices resulting from uniformly good harvests, but there are 
grounds for thinking that scarcity of the precious metals 
was the decisive factor. '^The prevailing cheapness ex- 
tended, we are told, to all classes of merchandise, not merely 
agricultural produce, while “gold and silver ware procurable 
only with the greatest difficvdty”; and this is only another 
way of saylng-that-the precious metals had appreciatedlv^'^ 
probable interpretation of these statements is that the 
course of trade at this period did not bring the precious 
metals into Northern India in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the demand, which is one of the permanent economic 
features of this region. Adequate supplies could be ob- 
tained only through t^ seaports of Bengal and Gujaratf 
When one or other of mese tracts was imder the rule of 
Delhi, trade could move freely, and, apart from trade, the 
revenue could come up country in cash ; when they were 
Independent, and cut off from Delhi by lawlessness along 
the roads, there- would be no remittance of revenue, and trade 
^ ^ t iT, 327. 2 EUiot^ iv. 476. 
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'would necessarily be hampered. ^'At this time Delhi had 
been cut off from the coast for a century or more.v and the 
cumulative effect of reduced supplies of treasure must have 
been important. How long the order remained in iorce 
is Uncertain ; we know, as will be seen in the next chapter, 
that cash collections were the rule in the beginning of 
Akbar’s reign, but I have found no indication of the date 
when they were reintroduced. 

>^ In assessment; as distinguished from collection, the? 
gga<a ri PAH antjear to ha ve ha d at, th is time a perfec tly free , 
at least in practice ; on no other theory is it possibl e' 
to understand the proceedings of 'P'arid TChat^ the young n 
Af ghan who, anma yp.ars later, was to drive the Moguls out 
of India, and ascend the throne with the title of Sher Shah. 
In the reign of one of the'Lodi Kings, that is, some time before 
theyearj^26, Farid IChan was appointed to manage two 
parganas held by his father in Assignment, and he sot to 
work to increase the prosperity of the holding by m.eang of 
just administration,^^ He found the land" held partly by 
peasants and partly by Chiefs; the former, he regarded as 
the true source of prosperity, _the latter, as dangerous 
nuisances* 

His first step was to give the peasants their choice as tof 
the system on which th& Demand should be assessed.®! 
It is si^iflcant that they were not unanimous on this j 
question ; some wished to pay by M easureme nt, others by ' 
Sharing , and Farid let them do as they chose. Having 
decided this, his next step was to protect the peasants from 
extortion on the part 'of the ch audh ri. or par gana-head man. 
and the mugaddsm , a term which had now become definitely 
specialised to denote the head msm of a village. . We have 
seen in the last chapter ihat Alauddin had aimed at 

1 Paiid’s proceedings are described in the Tsrikh-i Sher Shahi (Ellipt, 
iT, 312), The text of this chronicle is fluid, aa explained bj Dowaon ; 
the MSS. I have seen are an inferior lot, but they support EUiot 's vecsion 
of this passage. The precise date is uncertain : Earid lost the managewont 
in the rejgn of Ibrahim (1517-1526}, but it is not clear how long,ho held It, 
and Ms initial proceedings may bdong to the time of SlkandaT, 

® We now meet new names for the different methods of ns tefiama n-t. 
Measur^fiHt is denoted by jariii Sharing by qiamaf~i ghaXla, Th^ccovnt 
in the text differs in some polnte from that given in Professor Qanungo ’s 
flhsr flhaft (Oalentta, 1921); the differences are explained in 
)926, p, 447 ff, 
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preventing this kind o£ extortion, owing to which the weak 
bore the buyden of tho strong : in the same way Farid told 
the headmen that he knew the oppressions andTexactions 
of which they had been guilty towards the peasants, and 
/in order to check such inalpractipes, he fixed the mvments 
to be made in connection with aasessmenl., e ither__the fees 
for meas uring the area, or the fe es~^ for determining aM 
nollecting the amount pf produce^ Further, if In this matter 
we may trust the chronicler, who was much addicted to 
putting long speeches into his characters’ mouths, Farid > 
declared the policy he intended to pursue. The headmen 
were to be confined strictly to the prescribed fees ; the 
revenue was to be paid punctually, season by season ; the 
assessment, though it was made on the a rea sown , was to 
take due account of the yield ; but, a fair Demand having 
been fixed, collection was to be rigorous. Having settled these/ 
matters, he dismissed the peasants, who carried away witq 
them written documents, defining the terms of their tenure. 1 
Some villages howe ver were in “rebellion.” that is to say, 
they were not prepared to submit to the assignee’s authority : 
indgderto deal witlTEEe^. Fa rid raised local levies! plun- 
dered the rebel villages, and confined the inhabitants, until 
the headmen submitted and gave security for their good 
conduct in the future, ' In the case of certain rebellious 
Chiefs, his action was even mor» drasjjfT fgf -lre-r6]^fed 
their offers of submission as insincere, and exterminated the 
rebels, killing the men, enslaving their families, and bringing 
settlers from elsewhere to the ruined villages. As the result 
of these measures, we are told that rebellion ceased, the ' 
parganas quickly became prosperous, and Farid’s reputation 
as an expert manager spread far and wide ; but after some 
time his position was affected by family quarrels, and, when 
he was displaced in favour of his half-brothers, he set out 
to seek his fortune at Ibrahim Lodi’s Court at Agra.» 

It will be seen from this description that th^ situation 
which confronted Farid Khan was in all esseaitiels similar" 
to that which fead prevailed in the fourteenth century; So 
far as the peasants were concerned, there was &efap^- 
^ ‘j^iental liability to pay a share of thfe pTodOjCer Kling 

9 JJ his representative, tod failure or refusjjl’ t 0 ‘^|pa y 
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c onstituted an act nf rohpllinn_ The method of assessment 
had to be decided by authority, and on this matter finality 
had not yet been attained. In the fourteenth centurjr^ 
there had been two schools of o^ion, one preferring to( 
assess on the nroduge gathered, th e other on the area sow n. / 
In the sixteenth century the terminology had changed, but 
the conflict between the two methods remained ; and even 
in one small region the peasants took different views, while 
Farid himself was clearly open to conviction, and allowed 
the two methods^ to continue side by side. He recognised, 
however, that assessment on the area sown could not be 
carried out entirely without reference to the yield. Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughlaq had, as we have seen, regarded this defect 
as fatal to tlie method ; Jlarl^ concerned with a smaller 
area, and in a position to give personal supervision to the 
process, was prepared to make the necessary allowances. 
'The only apparent novelty in his arrangemen ts i.q the execur 
tion pf- written documents . I have not read of theSe in the 
fourteentii'century, but it is quite possible that they werey 
executed then, .and in earlier times; all that can be said here 
is that the documents now familiar, the vatta given by 
authority, and the adbulivat . or acknowledgment of the 
peasant’s liability, are at least as old as the sixteenth 
century, and may be much older. 

The po s ition of the Chiefs remained unchanged. In 
the sixteenth century, as in the fourteenth, they were 
Intermediaries between the peasants and the central 
authority ; and, where they existed, the assignee had to 
look to them, and not to the peasants, for hia Income, 
The action ^taken by Fari<£.Khan shows Hiat an Msignee 
could in practice exercise the full powers of the executive 
administration ; he had not to apply to a Governor or other 
official to coerce his recalcitrant debtors, but coerced them 
himself, with forces raised at his own cost ; and, in cases 
where h^ judged it desirable, he finally abolished their 
clgras by what, in the circumstances-jaf the time, was 
probably the only effective method, killing the claimants 
and reducing their families to slavery. The assignee in 
fact could ex^cise the powers delegated to him by the King 
practidaHy as & he were Itin^himseU. 
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At this stage then, Farid Khan does not come before us 
as an agr arian refo rmer. He worked the system which" 
he found in existence, and made the best of it by close 
personal supervision ; accepting in substance, as we may, 
the chronicler’s assurance of his success, we may fairly 
infer that it was due to the man rat her than the metho ds. 
For aboutstwehty years after his dismissal, the man was 
engaged in tasks of a different nature, and when we next 
meet him, it is in the person of Sher Shah, King of Hindustan, 
reorganising the administration in the light of his past 
experience. Before, however, we turn to his constructive 
work, a few words must be said on certain points affecting 
the Lodi period. 

' I have found nothing to show what share of the prot^ce 
was claimed as revenue at this time. It is prima facie 
improbable that the Afghan kings and their assignees should 
have been content with less than could be realised, but their 
claims probably varied with varying power of enforcement ; 
diversity may therefore be conjectured, but in the absence 
of any authority the question must remain open. For a 
time, the revenue continued to be collected in cash, but, 
las yre have seen above, early in the sixteenth century 
I grain-collection was made the rule. A few details are 
available regarding the conditions of 'tenure of Assignments. 
For one thing, it is clear that the allocation of these had 
raised difficulties in regard to any small Grants or endow- 
ments which might be included in them; SikandarLodi 
issued general prders under which the assignee was bound 
to respect existing tenures of the kind.^ The same passage 
mentions 'that the assignees’ accounts were setj^ed at the 
T?.CTronna '^inigiry without formalities or difficulties ; while 
we are told also (iv. 453) that under Sikandar the a^gnee 
was allowed to keep any excess over the nominal Valuation 
which he could secure from his Assignment. In tids latter 
respect, the procedure was much more favourable to the 
assignee than that which prevailed in. the Mogul. Bmpjref, 
when excess realisations were claimed by the State, as W6 
shall see in a later chapter. Apart from Assignments, 

^ £!Uiot,i:vM47>8. The terms used for the small teauzea ate #0% 

. tso^o. At other periods wettfa tofmifuty meant a 8tipedd''paid im osSh 
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Grants were made commonly during this period (iv. 450) 
lor the'mainfinlijrc'e of scholarSj saints, or persons with some 
sort of pfiaim against the King. These Grants were, as a 
rule, comparatively small ; their total valuo is a matter of 
conjecture, but taking Grants and Assignments together, 
there can be no doubt’ that the greater part of the revenue 
of* the Afghan kingdom was ali^ated, and that fee real 
masters of the peasant wercjhe assignees. 

~0nc* passage (iv. 414) of some importance remains to bo 
noticed. In describing Sher Shah’s introduction ofM^ur^ 
mbnt as the gen'efal rule, the chroni cler s^s_that “before 
his'time it was not the custom to insagu£k‘ Jlieiaast.bul there 
was a qanungo in every pargana, from whom was ascer- 
tained the present, past and probable future state of ^ the 
pafgapa.” In point of time, this is the earliest mention I 
have found of the qanungo as the locai authority who 
fiurnished the information required for the assessment of 
his pargana ; but he is presented as an established institution, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the post dates ' from 
before the Moslem conquest. His appearance in this 
connection suggesj^s feat before^ tli§ reign of Sher Shah 
the revenue Demand was ord^parily fixed for a village or 
pargana as a whole, and not on the individual ^hasant ; 
the passage thus points to either G roup^assessm ent. or 
Farming, or bot h. The one essential for these methdds 
was the local information provided by the qanungo, showing 
what each village had paid in the past, and what new factors 
had to be taken into account in its assessment ; so far as 
we know, he was not in a position to furnish such information 
separately for each individual peasant (which would have 
been the duly of the village-accountant), and his appearance 
on the scene is always a suggestion, though not a proof, 
that either Group-assessment or Farming was for the time 
in operation, alongside of the methods of individual assess- 
’ ment, which never entirely disappeared, or at least recurred 
after any temporary disappearance. Probably then the 
.period under review was chracterised by one, or both, oJ 
these methods, but definite evidence is wanting. 

It is possible that a clue to the position is cdisttalned in a 
sentence in the Ain (i. 296), which states ineitj^ntally 
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under Sher Shah Hindustan passed from Sharin g and 
(a doubtful word) to M easuremen t. The doubtful word • 
was printed by Blochmann as muqti'i. I can find no such 
word in the dictionaries, nor have I met it elsewhere in the 
literature ; but derivatives from the same root are applied 
in some cases to Assignment, in others to Farming, and it 
would be possible to render the passage either “from Sharing 
and Assignment,” or “from Sharing and Farming,” The 
exact meaning must remain obscure until other uses of the 
^word in a similar context come to light. 

2. SHER SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS (1541-1555) 
Passing for the moment over the first, unstable, period 
of Mogul rule, we come to Sher Shah, one of the outstanding 
administrators of Moslem India, ^and _thc_only sovereign 
w ho is kno wn to have gained practical experience in manag- 
ing a sm^l body of peasants before rising to the throne of 
a pe asant Ts ingdom. The main source of information re- 
gaffSng his administrative activities is the chronicle ot 
A bbas Sarwani to which reference has already been made, 
but it is confirmed and .supplemented by a chapter in the 
Ain-i Akbari. In itself, the chronicle’ is fairly good his- 
torical maiterial, but the manuscripts differ' widely, and, so 

i s I can learn, nothing has yet been done to establish 
initive text. 

he admini strati ve unit adopted by Sher Shah was the 
;ing parganaTeacE'bl'WWcinvas placed’in charge of two 
irs, shiqqdar and amin,® with a treasurer and clerks, 

^ Ibe material portions of tlie chronicle (translated hy E, C. Bayley) aie 
in Elliot, iv ; for the state of the MS9., see p. 302. I know of no printed 
tecrti the MBS. I have examined are Or. 164 and Or. 1782 in the British 
Museum, and Etho, 219, in tho India Office, as well as a» Urdu versloa 
j[EthQ, 220). All those appear to helong to one family, and omit some 
important sentences found in the translation ; all are obviously careless 
copies, and I should not like to assort their authority against the un- 
speeffied^SiJ. 

® Elliot, iv. 413. The teim shiqqdar deaily does not denote the rd- 
minlstrator of a shiqq, in the sense of an aggiegnte of parganas,_ found 
occasionally at an earlier peiiod ; at this time it is applied consisienily 
to the revenue officer of a single pargana, whether a State official or tho 
servant of an assignee. Sher Snah’s designation for his district officeis 
was «8MqqdaT qf ^qqdais,” rendered “ehlef shiqqdar" in the translation. 

''Amin'' appears in aU the MSS. I have examined, and is dearly ap- 
propriate ; the Variant WfuairjH '^hieh is riven in the translatieB, is im- 
lOohaUiq, and.I conjecture that in the MS. of th9 translation (whieh J 
hare £ai|^ to trace) the it may have been misread as r. 
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^while for purposes of control the parganas were grouped 
in districts, now named sark ar. The general attitude of 
the' administration is shown in the instructions given to the 
district officers that “if the people, from any lawlessness or 
rebellious spirit, created a disturbance regarding the col- 
lection of the revenue, they were so to eradicate and destroy 
them with punishment and chastisement that their wicked- 
ness and rebellion should not spread to others,”— an obvious 
restatement of the principle on which Sher Shah had acted 
when he was managing hj^ father’s Assignment. In regard 
to assessment, however, the King’s views had changed. 
'A s manager .-iie-had. allowed_ the peasants, to (ffioose the^ 
method they preferred.; as King, he impos e d the method of S 
Measuxcmfiol-on practically the whole of his dominions,) 
and various passages show that its successful operation was 
the test by which his officers were judged. Thus in the 
Punjab hills, the Governor held such firm possession “that 
no man dared to breathe in opposition to him, and he col- 
lected the revenue by measurement of land from the hill 
people” ; while the Governor of Sambhal (in Rohilkhand) 
“so humbled and overcame by the sword the contumacious 
zamindars (Chiefs) of those parts that they did not rebel 
even when he ordered them to cut down their jungles,. . . . 
and they refor|^ and repented them of their thieving 
and highway roffireries, and they paid in at the city their 
'revenue according to the measurements.”^'^ 

Measurement then was enforced even in notoriously 
rebellious tracts^, and the only recorded exception 'to its 
application is in the distant country round Multan , which 
had suffered greatly from disorder, and the acquisition of 
which gave peculiar pleasure to the King. Here the'’ 
Governor was ordered to repeople the country, to observe 
J;he local customs, and to take only a f ourth share of ih e 
pro duce as revenu e.^ The conditions obviously justified 
exceptional treatment in this tract, and there may also 
have been exceptions elsewhere, though none are recorded ; i 
but there can be.no doubt that- Measurement was the general 1 
rule in practice, and not merely in theory. 

1 Elliot, iv, 415, 416. 

® Elliot, iv. 399 ; Ualclizan-l Afghani, 1.0. 60, f, 12I< 
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As regards the share of the produce \»hich was to be taken 
basis of the assessment rates, the chronicle presents 
a difficulty. The translation says that o ne share was to be 
ffi yen to th e. cultigator..-mul- half. .a..share J:q. ihe headman, 
presumably as.representing the State, and this would mean 
a claim to the pT'nduce : but this clause does not 

appear in any of the manuscripts $ ha^ se^n^ and, if it stood 
by itself, it m i^ht be an incorrect~glosir The point is, 
however, settled definitely by a chapter in the Ain,^ which 
reproduces a schedule of Sher Shah’s assessment rates, 
"howing the method by which they were calculated. For a 
few special crops, mainly veg etables, cash rates _w£re_ fixed, 

‘ and these are not recorded ; but for all the principal staples, 
the ’’ good.’! ’’mid dling ,” and “bad” yields per bigha were 
added up, one-third of the, total was reckoned as the “average 
produce” I), and one-third of this was taken as the 

reve nue-Deman d. A single example will suffice; wheat 
was assumed, or calculated, to yield 18 maunds (good), 
12 (middling), and 8-35 (bad) ; the “average produce” 
obtained by totalling these ^gures and dividing by three 
comes to 12-38^, but was taken as 12-38 J, and the revenue- 
Demand on each bigha of wheat was one-third of this, or , 
4 maunds, 12*^ ser^ I have found nothing to show whether 
^ the Demand on the peasant was made in main, or whether 
he was called on to pay cash at rates fixewfcy the adminis- 
tration'^ as has Jjeen explained in the last section, we know 
j that collection in grain was reintroduced under the Lodi 
'dynasty, while collection in cash was thep’ule in the early 
years of Akbar’s reign, but we do not know when the change 
* ^as made. 

In examining this schedule ol rales, we must recognise 
that the units in which it is expressed are uncertain. It is 
given in'.tlie Ain as a document of merely historical interest, 
and, to my mind, it is liigRly improbable tliat the compile# 
should have taken the trouble to recalculate it in terms of 
Akbar’s bigha and maund, which were introduced after it 
had, been finally discardedy* We know from the Ain ,(i. 296) 

1 Ain, i. 297 if.: Jamtt’s renaering (U. 62) is not quits litcrnl. Pin- 
fessor Qamingo, in Ms monograph on Shet Shalt (OalouttS) 1921), argnficl 
(p, 373) that Sher Shah claimed only a foiuth shore, I haw oxamlne(| 
Sis aTguments in detail in 1926, pp. 448 S, 
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that under Sher Shah the unit of measurement in use was 
" that of S ikandar Lod iXand we know also the relation of 
this unit to that of Akbar; there is, I think, a definite pre- 
sumption that the schedule relates to the Sikandari bigha, 
but I have found no authority to show the precise unit of 
weight which was in use at this time. We cannot then use 
the schedulei to calculate the productivity of the soil under . 
Sher Shah; ^ but wetcan see that, whatever the units, the P 
suitability of the rates ^ must be judged, firstly, by thel' 
standards of yield, and, secondly, by the area" over which* 
they were applied. 

'^■^n the first point, the terms “g ood.** “middling.” a nd 
“badiiare obviously not based on any scientific distinction, 
but indicate working by rule of thumb;' men of practical 
Hnowledge and experience might reach in this way a figure*" 
which would approximate very closely to a true average, 
men without the requisite qualifications might go very 
widely astray; and the only thing to be said is that Sher 
'"Shah, who personally administered his kingdom in great 
detail, was certainly not a fool, and had practical knowledge 
of the agriculture of at least one corner of his dominions. 
On the second point, it is uncertain^ whether this schedule^ 
applied originally to the whole .Mngdorh or whether it is one 
of several local schedules, stdx^'fquently selected for general 
/application undlj| Akbd^j^n general application it broke 
down, as we shalr^ee in the next .chapter; but might have 
lasted for Sher Shah’s reign of only five years, and there 
is nothing in his character inconsistent with the idea that he 
may have imposed a general schedule on the entire kingdom. 

Apart from his action in regard to assessment, Sher Shab ' 
appears to have initiated no large changes of system, 

, Assignments continue d to be granted, as we know from 
various incidental references,® and there is no suggestion 
of any alteration in the conditions attaching to them;\ 
while the reign was, perhaps, too short for the emergence I 
of such dijficulties Jtn regard to their Valuation as_were to \ 

The enelytic -I -whi(^ is attached to the word achedoleis ambiguous, 
rt MTould be idlomatle to lendeir it as the scdiedule, implying that there 'was 
milyone; Imtitoan be read also as o sehedulo, suggesting that it was one 
of several. 

8 Elliot, iv. 415, where one officer is mantiouod as holdjnrthe 
gnrhaT of Shhind, aud another he^ Sant and other parganas ih E^ilkhftnd, 
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Irouble Akbar, The ten years which followed Sher Shah’s 
death were a period of confusion’, during which we naturally 
liear little of the revenue administration^ Islam _Shah, 
v^e are told, replaced Assignments by cash, salar ies and 
abolished all the old regulations regarding them^; but we 
find him shortly afterwards offering a choice of Assignments 
^ to his brother, and converting cash stipends into Grants 
^ of land, so that no permanent change in policy can be in- 
ferred, and his action was probably intended merely to bring 
under closer control influential men whom he had reason to 
distrust. With this exception there is nothing to record, 
and vje may fairly assume that the Revenue Ministry, now 
known as Diwan i. not Diwan, continued, in the absence of 
orders to the contrary, to carry out Sher Shah’s system in 
so much of the kingdom as remained intact. 

In my opinion, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
conquests of themselves made much difference to this 
permanent institution. The bhief motive of a conqueror, 
as distinct from a raider, was to secure the revenue of the 
conquered territory; and, in order to do so, he would have 
to rely at the outset on the existing machinery for assess- 
ment and coUeciion. The immediate effect of a conquest 
would be, on the one hand, to replace some assignees by 
others, leaving the assignment-system ii^act; and, on the 
, other hand, to give the Ministry a new maWr, whose orders 
would be carried out when they were received. .. If he^gave 
nojiew _ord^rSj^ the Ministry would presumably follow the 
most recent order s,_inlerprgting them in the light of de- 
^partmental tradition, but not making formal changes with- 
out due authority, A strong King, like Ghiyasuddin 
Tu|Bla^ in the fourteenth, or Sher Shah in the sixteenth 
century, might inaugurate Ms reign by the introduction 
of new methods : conquerors of a different stamp might be 
content to accept the methods wMch they found. Wliere 
then there is no. record, of a 'cjiange, . it is reasonable to 
assume administrative continuity; but in "the period we 
are now approaching, assunsption.is imnepessary, for we 
shall see in the next chapter that Akbar began adopting 
Sher Jl^ah’s methods, and changed them only when they 
^,,,^^d^|pnltely_broken_dow^ 



Chapter IV 

The Reign of Akbar (1556-1605) 

1. INTRODUCTORY 

The suggestion which was made in the last chapter, of a 
measure of administrative continuity throughout periods 
of violent political change, applies to the first episode of 
Mogul rule (15 26-154 0) . There is nothing in the literature 
to indicate that either Babur or Ilumayun made any altera- 
tions in the agrarian system of northern India, and the few 



we hear of hjs^ granting new Assignments in Bengal and 
elsewhere; vKnondamir’s account of the reconstruction of 
the central administration, though it mentions revenue 
business as being placed in charge of one of the four Ministers, 
suggests no change in the actual work of the Ministry; and 
I have found no single passage to indicate any material 
alteration in the arrangements. vTfie few months in 1555-6. 
which constituted the second portion of Humayun’s'reign” 
obviously afforded no opportunity for the introduction of a 

^ Gulbadan, lib. 

2 Baburnabia, 520. The ilgares giren by Babur are -ieBoribed ia the 
Persian version as jami (idem, App.P.,Uv-)> and possibly be was quoting 
the Valuation wbicU was in forcQ at the time of his conquest; Jama is the 
regular term for Valuation. 

3 Gulbadan, 20b, 158. ElUot, v. 123, 141. 
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change in systoin, and we may fairly treaj^he accession of 
Akbar as the opening of a new period. v# 

‘ Akbar succeeded to the throne in 1556, when he was only 
H years old; the period of his personal rule began in J562, 
and lasted until his death in 1605 . For the present purpose 
this long reign falls into two divisions; up 1.n the 24th regnal 
year ( 1579-80) t he revenue adniinis 1^°t^‘'^" may 
as a series nf fvpeviinpntg^ whil e the nceforward the author i- 


ti es indicate that stability of system had beenu,..al±siiied, 
Though adjustment of details was still required^'Materials 


for the study of the earlier period are fuller than .for any 
previous reign, and throw light on _ both the past and the 
future; but the texts are by no means easy to interpret, 
and the account which I give in this chapter will be found 
to differ in some important matters from those which have 
been furnished by previous writers.''-/^ 


I 


I 


The main authorities for the period* are the A kbar nama 
and its concluding section, the Ain-i-Akbari, which must be 
regarded as a distinct, though not unrelated, work. These 
authorities are official, and in addition to them we have 
various unofficial chronicles, the most notable of w hich 
be ar the names of Nizamuddin Ahmad an5^adimSi7 The 
unodiciai records are indispensable to a correct appreciation 
of the environment, but they thro^^little direct light on the 
details of the agrarian system;'^ few -jfifcsages from them 
ilwill require our attention, but the main lines of the story 
jf must be drawn -from fhg offi cial documen ts, v/ 

The Akbarnama is a formal chronicle of the reign, pre- 
pared under the Emperor’s orders by Shaikh Abul Fad, 
one of the foremost writers of the age, and a man absolutely 
devoted to his Imperial master; it is characterised by a 
strongly individual style, and generally, by a due sense of 
/'proportion in regard to subject-matter; and as a piece of 
literature it must be given a high rank. To the historian, 
its chief defect is an economy, or, according to some students, 
an occasional perversion, of the truth, in matters where the 
naked facts might have been unpleasant to recall; it requires 
therefore to be read critically in the light of other accounts, 
but for our purposes this defect is not a very serious matter. 

The.Ain-i Akbari, which in point of form is the 
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^ concluding section of the Akbarnarna, presents very different 
features. Its purport, as described in the preface,^, is to 
record such of Akbar’s activities “as illustrat^he worldly 
side of his nature and his greatness as a kin^^'‘*ms work as 
a spiritual leader being intentionally passed over; and the 
author adds, with entire justice, that he is offering students \ 
“a present, which may seem difficult to understand, but 
which is easy; or rathgK, which may seem easy, but is in 
reality difficult.” 

The work is heterogeneous. The latter portion co,isi«;f<: 
mainly of a description of Hindu t til1'i'’e, and iop.s nni r, . 
cern us; the earlier portion, whicii 1 siiail pi‘„k 
as the Ain presents an account of the action fa' 
in each of the different departments in which t le d 
tration organised, and thus carries out ihe o luiei 
object,V-dNo one who has read the Ain and the A ^b.ir i.-t 
side by side can regard them as the work of the ’o o ■ 
author; the Ain is a jumble of all styles® and no style at all 
the’lack of proportion is glaring, the diction is often crabia ,d 
and technical. Some small portions are clearly from the 
pen of Abul Fazl, as Blochmann pointed out in his preface 
to the text, but it is equally clear that those which most 
concern us are the worlc of very different writers. Taking 
the book as a wWe, it must be regarded as a collection of 
official papers cohtributed by the various administrative 
departments, edited by Abul Fazl, and containing occasional 
matter from his pen; but in essence consisting of what the 
departments furnished and the editor did not reject. The 
c hapters which deal .with t^e agrarian jjystem can Jbe under- . 
stood only a s th.g_s 2 nrk pf one.or mwe officials in. the Revenue 
Ministry, to o .familiar with its routine to explain details,'* 
and, I think, inclined to be reticent over departmental 
failures; it is open to us to explain obscurity as the result 
either of faulty drafting, or of hasty editing, but we can 
never assume that the writers were ignorant of their subject. 

While the two works are distinct, they are not unrelated. 
In some passages the Akbamama gives a summary of the 
Ain, to which it refers for details; in others, the Akbarnarna 

1 Ain, i. 7 ; Blocbmann, i. x< 

2 On the style see Bloehmann 's preface, i. 4. 
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furnishes some details which are wanting in the parallel 
passages in the Ain; and reference will be made further on 
to a case in which the former seems deliberately to supply 
the text of official documents wluch had been omitted from 
the latterN/^e must then read the two together as com- 
plementary; neither tells us.all we wmjt^to know, but 
nearly all is contained in one or oth^rfmd in the case of 
some gaps, at least, we_may suspect that the editing was at 
fault. In the description which follows, I begin with the 
history of the heart of the Empire, from the Punjab, to 
Allahabad, tracing first the assessments, then the Assign- 
m^rts, and then the course of certain scandals which 
supervened: I then examine the working of the Regulation- 
system in its final form; and conclude with a survey of the 
arrangements in force tl^ughout the Empire in the latter 
portion of the reign.\^/ ' 

^ 2. THE METHODS OP ASSESSMENT 

«^his section relates mainly to the country which, from 
the 24th regnal years onwards, was included in the five 
provinces of Lahore, Delhi. Agra. Awad b.^ and Allah abad 
A sixth province, Multa n, comes into the story in the 15th 
year, and a seventh, Malwa, also appears in the records, 
but the figures relating to it are so eccentric as to suggest 
that in practice it must have had an assessment system 
of its own. Put very briefly, the story which has to be told 
is one of three sets of assessment-rates, lyhich may be called 
respectively “Sher'^sfiah’s,” “the qanungo,” and “the 
ten-y‘ear”; all three come under the general type which I 
have described as Measurement, that is to say, a charge, 
varying with the crop, on the area sown; and the transition 
from one set of rates to another represents a gradual ap- 
proximation to a workable system. 

As has been indicated in the last chapter, Akbar,or 
rather, the Regent, Bairam ■ Khan, began by adopting for 
general use a schedule of assessment-rates which had been 
framed by Sher Shah® on ihe basis of '"claiming for the State 

1 1 retain the spelling Awndh as a tacit remluaer that Akbar ’s pxoYtaCt 
dlffeied mateilally in extent lioni the country now known as Oudh, 

f* Ain, i, 297, 347. Tie paseagos bearing on "ftis BOcldon are discuaflod 
m Appendix E. 
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one- third ol the average produce , stated in grain, witti rales 
fixed in cash for a t'ew crops only. Under Akbar, the actual 
Demand was made in all cases i n cash, the graimrates being 
commuted on the basis~of current prices.U'Tnis schedule 
could not be made to work. The terse official verdict’ 
on it was, in literal version, that “abundant distress used 
to occur”; its use in the Reserved districts was suspended 
in the 13th year; and, after a short period of Gro up-asse ss- 
ment in those tracts, the secon d or__qanungo rates were_ 
introduced. The actual working of both ^ts of rates can 
b^traceST in a chapter of the Ain entitled -"The Nineteen- 
Year,” which requires a little preliminary explanation. 

The short text ol, the chaptei;^ tells us mgrely that the 
figures appended to it, showing the cash-rates demanded in 
each year on a bigha, were collected after the most diligent 
investigation; then follow tables arranged by provinces, 
showing the demand per bigha in dams (normally 40 to 
the rupee) on each crop in each year, from the 6 th, which 
was presumably the earliest for which figures were available, 
to the 24th, when the practice of commutation was aban- 
doned. The figures are wanting in some manuscripts, and, 
where they have been copied, discrepancies are numerous, 
as is usually the case'in such^statistical tables. Blocjbmann, 
in his note to the text, describes the figures as a whole as 
untrustworthy, and this verdict may be taken as accurate, 
in the sense that no argument can safely be based on any 
particular item, because of the risk that that particular item 
may be corrupt; but even a careless copyist gives most of 
the figures before him correctly, and in this particular case 
we have the great advantage of a separate table of rates for 
each province. When the figures for all five provinces show 
a definite tendency in one direction, it is safe to accept them 
as evidence of what actually happened; and the instances in 
which this occurs are so numerous that, after analysing them 
in detail, I am convinced that the^ollowing account can. 
be accepted as substantially accurate. * 

1 S'arawan ranj rafti, Ain, i. 347. 

^ Ain, ia 303 £. Jarrett (ii. 69) suggests in a footnote Borne connGctiqn 
with the iunax cycle of nineteen years, but Uiis appears to be uimeceasaryVw 
I tajee it that the table gives all the figures th it aoulcl be traced in the 
repgrds, which happened to be for 19 years, 
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Prom the 6th to the 9th year, a single set of commutation- 
rates was adopted for all five provinces, with only a few** 
local variations. In the 6th and 7th years, for instance, 
V{ ^at wa s everywhere charged 90 dams: and, since we must 
^ allow fSr^ocal variations in season and in productivity 
as large as at the present day, and for very much narrower 
markets owing to the higher cost of moving bulky produce, 
it is impossible to believe that uniform prices can actually 
have prevailed, alike in town and in country, all the way 
from Lahore to Allahabad. The only reasonable inference jj 
is that the uniform grain-Demand fixed by the schedule in ** 
forpe waSvCommuted by a single price-list, probably based 
on the rates prevailing in the Imperial Camp. 

This inference is supported by the fact that in these years 
the pulses jwer e very heavily .Qverrassessed relatively to 
cereals. As has been explained in the last chapter, un- 
certainty regarding the units employed prevents ns from 
drawing conclusions regarding actual productivity from the 
data contained in Sher Shah’s schedule} but relative, as 
distinct from actual, productivity can be stated with some 
approach to precision. Taking the relative productivity 
from this schedule, ard the relative normal prices^ from 
anciiher section of the Ain, we find that, if the assessable 
vnlue of whe.^t, stati d in money, is put as 100. the correspond- 
>- p fim - . pc: for jowar sorghum) ought to be 66, and for gram, 
53' "Bia 6;h yeaf the assessment on jowar works out 
tfi I'l t. relatively to wheat it was slightly ynder- 

• c ligure for gram was 89 instead of 53, and 
» V. oth) was overcharged on the same scale. , 
luc ofcvious rxplanation of this anomaly is that pulses 

^ coBPifleted to be TeasomtUe in AkboT ’s leign. aie given in 

Ain, i. 60 fp. In J.B.A.S., 1918, p 375 1 sboved tbht the reliition between 

these piicos was very much, the same as existed in tbe years 1910r~12, and 
0 similar relation holds in all the other figures I have tested. Prices of 
v' eat ! nd gr lu, foi' inatanoei have varied enormously in the course of 
SIX centiiries, but the v. lue of a vound of wbont in terms of a pound of 
gr m h. s been one of most stable relations in history. It m y be 
well to i dd til t tins rein tira is obscured iu some modern woiks, where tho 
wrong ngtie I'fts been t. hen for gtim. Two kinds of gr m are referred 
to ( cc Mon lly i the ohioi ides, “K huli,” whiBh was an exotift ahd cost 
muie th.tii v'lie t. nd "M. ok, ” the common kind, which cost less. Edward 
Tlmtn. a, in The Ch’anicTfg nf ihe Pathan Kings of bi ll>t, p, 429, showed the 
price of gri m {nutihud) under Akbar as 164 d-^ms: this represents the price 
of the exotic, country gram bein^ priced at a dams. 
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all over the country were assessed on A^e basis of the'h^h 
*rorices necessarily prevailing in a Iw^e camp crowded with ' 
animals; but, without carrying the/analysis further, it may 
fairly be said that these unifornyrates, and this over-assess- 
ment of pulses, were sufficient l?y themselves to render thej 
assessments unworkable. 

In the 10th year there was the beginning of a progressive 
change, in that the staple crops were valued at local prices, i 
a practice which naturally reduced the overcharge on the 
pulses. The evidence of this change is found in the appear-' 
ance of maximum and minimum rates in place of a single 
figure.^ In Awadh, for instance, a region lying at some dis- 
tance from the capital, wheat, having been charged 90 dams 
in the 9th year, was charged 52 to 60 dams in the 10th, 
and gram, which had been 80 dams, was charged 40 to 56. 
It Is of course impossible that a local assessing officer should 
have been allowed an option to assess at 40, or at 56; thei 
(only reasonable explanation is that these are local rates 
applicable to different parts of the province, and since the 
grain-Deraand was still unifoim, the differences in charge 
can be attributed only to differences in price. Assuming 
that Ibe local prices were correctly fixed, this measure 
would operate to mitigate the worst evils which had comer 
"Vo light, but there still remained the fundamental defect/ 
of a uniform grain-charge over a wide region of ■var 5 dn^| 
productivity, a defect which must have been felt increasingly! 

I as the area of the administration extended* ) 

Jirtie cash-rates from the 10th to • the 14th year show no 
gaieral tendency beyond a gradual increase in this local 
differentiation, .but from a passa ge * in the . Akb^nama 
(li. 333 ) ,. we learn tha t they ceased to be used in asse s sing 
thg Jl6served~Tahd. ~In the 13th year it “was found that 
Muz^ar lilian, the Minister who was in charge of both 
general and revenue administration, was overworked, and 
he was relieved of the charge of the Re served l and, which 
waa.entrusted to Shinabuddin Aamad Khan. This officer 
discontinued the detailed annual assessment, and in' its 
place established n. nasag, a t erm wh ich, as - is explained in 
Appendix D, I. interpret as Group-assessme nt (or possibly' 
Farming), of a village, or a pargana, 'as a whole. Tb? 
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duration of this arraagement is not i-ocorded, but I think 
that it may bo taken as temporary, and fch^t' it ended- when^ 
in the l^th y^, the qanun jo-rato s came into force,— 

J The method oT^alcalatiiig these rates is not on record, 
and the rates themselves tiave not been preserved; but the 
information which is available^ appears to me to justify 
the conclusion that each qamuigo was required to prepare 
for his pargana a schedule of crop-yields in the same form 
as that which had previously been in use, showing the 
Demand on each crop^ stated in grain, U's one-third of the 
average produce ; that is 1o say, Ihe basic rule of assessment 
was unchangec^ but it wm applied separate ly To each 
"pargima, insterd of to the Empire as a wnoi^ Tlie Uemand 


continued to do inaue in cash' ’ on the basis of local prices, 
and the figures for these still required the FJmporor’s sanction] 
from season to season ; .the important difference was that 
the grain-D amand, to which these figures were applied, waS[ 
now based, on.locai, in&tea.4 of ficn^raL .productivity. ttV 
is perhaps going too fai' fo spoaK oi -oaeh paigana'* : there 
was indeed a qanungo'in each pargana, but some of these 
chargi 3 were very small, and it fs probable that schedules 
f. for adjoining parganas would sometimes be identical or 
nearly 'so, I- su&nect that th e grouping of parganas into 
assessment-circleSj-^whlch charactgrlged”"the next set of 
rates, may really have originate^ at this time, but I have 
fou^ no evidence on the point. 

mt the time when this change was made, the Revenue 
Ministry was in charge of Muzaffser -Khan and Raia Tod ar 
Mai. The former was still responsible for the general ad- 
ministration as well, and we may infer that the real author 
of the qaiiungo-rates was the Raja, a figure equally 
prominent in history and in legend. As we shall see, 
Todar Mai was not responsible ior the introduction of the 
next change in assessment,''so that when his rates are 
spoken of by later writers, the reference ought to be to those 
‘ wl^h are now under discussion 

^^The introduction of the qanungo-rates can be traced in 
figures of “The Nineteen*‘year/’ which we have already 

Jl r The infomatiou on this point is brought togelher in Appendix 
^ a My leasons for disoarding the much later account of xodar Mal^a rate? 
liven in the chronide of Shivad Kt^au -will be found in Appendix 
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j^ollowed. The rates for the 15lh year show^ dehnile dis- 
continuity in the case of each province. New crops are 
introduced fqjp^the first time, and action was obviously 
taken to en^e that all schedules ,shovld now .be .fQrraally 
complete.^There. Is m arked w idening in xhe gaps betw.een 
fi ljayimum and minimutiT^ate^ s well as increased diver- 
gence betwe^ proviijces, results which would naturally 
follow from the adoption of local rtg^odules, giving two^j. 
Variables in each case— grain- Dem an dV^d p ricrt/iviatpa d of 
a fixed Demand commuted at varying prices.;, and, speaking 
generally, it is certain from the figures, that a general change 
in assessment was made in this year, though in come cas^ 
its full effect was not obtained tilJLa year or two later. 

From the 15th to the 24th year, on the other hand, the 
recorded rates show no general discontinuity, and are con- 
sistent with the inference which can be drawn from the 


assessment 


silence of the authorities, that the method of 
remai ned unaltered .during. this~ l)eri oj7 We rnay infer 
aiioTKaTthe r^s^were on the whole equitable, so far as IJxe 
grain-Denjand was concerned, Xqr we arc told very, clearly 
that their supersession v/a.s due to the breakdown of the 
seasonal commutation, and there in no suggestion tiiat the 
grain-rates themselves -were at faull. 'The Ain (i. 347) 
attributes the diiBcullies which ensued to the expansion of 
the Empire : the determination of the prices to be used in, 
calculating the Demand v/as frequently delayed, and ttn'ali 
led to constant compl.aints .bo& from peasants and from 
assignees, until the Emperor devised a remedy. The 
explanation is convincing when we allow for the fact that 
the seasonal commutation-prices required Imperial sanction. 
It is not possible to propose such prices until the prospect 
of the harvest is reasonably assured ; and, as things go in 
Northern India, very few weeks elapse between that period 
and the time when collection must begin. We can easily 
imagine how delays might occur: the proposed rates for 
Multan, for jnstance, might reach Agra by courier, only to 
find that the Emperor was marching to Patna or AhinedsSbad, 
or perhaps that he had delayed his return from Kaslunir. In 
1 Iji paitiflnlar thereis no sign of change in the umateontU year, when 

some writers have snggeBted a reyisioa of aseessment-ra-tca, ^ 
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mch cases the local authorities would have to start collec- 
:ion, a process which n^ust never be delayed, on the basis of^ 
heir proposed rates ; and then would come orders from 
3ourt altering the yates, which wcmld necessarily involve 
1 hurried adjustment of the Demand in the middle of the 
season, to the annoyance ef everybody concerned. 

The Akbarnaraa (iii. 282) gives substantially the same 
account in more elegant language, but it adds a point which 
the departmental record ignores, that some of the price' 
reporters “wer e rumoured to have st rayed Jrom Ihe p ath ^ 
of rectitude. ” a suggestion which we need not hesitate to 
accept as probable. It adds also that the officials at head- 
quarters, in other words, the staff of the Revenue Ministry, 
were distressed and helpless, until a solution was found by 
Akbar himself. iWe may then accept Lhe concurrent ac- 
counts that the invention of the final, or “T en-vea r” 
schedules oi rates was the Emperor’s own idea, and not 
that of his officials. 

V^The distinctive feature of the new^ schedules, which are 
on record in the Ain, is that the Demand-rateg on all crops ' 
■were _fixed in. cash, not in grain, so that me n eed for season.al 
rnrmriiijjtin Ti was Qh viated.v The account of their calcula- 
tion is obscure,^ but ray reading of the authorities is that 
the rates adopt.ed werejthe average of those which had been 
fixed for the previous ten years,’ the period'diuring which the 
qanungo-rates had been in force. In the schedules, the 
parganas are grouped into what may be described as assess- 
ment-circles, with a sche dule {da siur) ® for each circle ; and 
lit may fairly be said that the grouping was, on the whole, 4 
^satisfactory, for most of the circles of which I have personal 
knowledge are fairly homogeneous from the standpoint of 
‘ pjffoduetivity. 

V The view that the new rates were averaged from ten 
years’ experience cannot be checked arithmetically. For 
the qanungo-rates, we possess only the maximum and 

1 authorities are (liseuased in Ajtpendis iS. 

2 It ms sho^a in J.B.AiS., 1918, pp. 12, 13« that the word dastur does 
not in the Ain carry the mwming of a local wea attrihnted to it by some 
modem writers, but was the precis^ ofEicial designation of a seheatile of 
cash-Tatesi as disfinet from roa'j which denoted a eehoddle of grain-iates 
(J.Il.A,S., 192«i,pp.454fl.).'^ 
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minirmim charge made in each province, and can say nothing 
more than that the average lies somewhere within these 
limits: where,. lor instance, wheat was charged from 40 to 
75 dams, it is not permissible to take 57 1 dams as the 
average rate, because the extremes may, for all we know, 
refer only to a few small pargeinas, and the charge on the , 
bulk of the province may have lain close to either of them. 
Without the aid of averages, exact comparison between the 
two sets of rates is impossible; taking probable figures deter- 
mined by inspection, the general result is that, while the 
ten-year rates show no^ such extreme figures as those of 
some earlier seasons, extremes being naturally eliminated in 
the process of averaging, their range is, on the whole, some- 
where between 10 and 20 per cent, high er. We must 
remember thaf Akbar’s bigha was not introduced until 
the 31st regnal year , and that it was about 2j5__il£ai-jceat. 
greater than the imit previously employed’ ; it is to my mind 
highly improbable that the voluminous tables of the “ 19- 
year” rates, which were certainly struck in terms of the 
earlier unit, were ever re-calculated in terms of a unit which 
was adopted after they had become obsolete; and, if the 
ten-years rate were in fact averages of the charges for 
10 "years, "but necessarily adjusted later on to the enlarged 
bigha, they would in fact .show some such increase as is 
disclosed by inspection. Too much weight .must not be 
attached to this argument, because the process of inspection 
is very far from being infallible; my point is merely that the 
ten-year rates, as we have them, stand somewhere about the. 
level whiph would be reached by an average of ten years’ , 
actual charges adjusted for the increase in the size of the 
bigha.*'-' 

No later changes in the methods of assessment are re- 
corded during Akbar’s reign. It is open to us to conjecture 
that the rates, as given in the Ain, may -have been modified 
in details between the 24th year, when they came into force, 
and the 40th year, when that record was completed; but 
the. general system v^s clearly maintained. The operation 
of-Ak tar’s invent ifla..jaffl& twofold, . AdministratiWv. it' 


1 Aia,i. 294, 296. 
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/got rid, once for all, of the vexatious business of com-'^ 
mutation, and made it possible for the local authorities to 
assess the Demand in each season in time for prompt col- 
lection. Economically, its effect was to transfer from the 
fetate to the peasantry the benefit and the burden of fluctua- 
tions in prices, resulting from seasonal variations or other 
(causes, Having regard to the high pitch of the assessment, 
the question naturally arises whether such a transfer was 
wise, or even possible; the answer is fpund in certain oc- 
currences recorded after the transfer was made. In the ^ 
43rd year we are told (Akbarnama, iii. 747), that, incon- 
sequence of Akbar’s prolonged residence at Lahore, and the 
resulting rise in local prices, the revenue-Demand in this 
region had been increased by per cent.; on his departure 
prices fell, and the increase was discontinued by his orders, 
^n this case, the State resumed at least a portion of the 
benefit which the system secured to the peasants; it is the 
only case I have found, but the silence of the chronicles in 
such matters is by no means conclusive. v< . 

On the other hand, there is a striking senes of cases where 
the State was forced to resume a portion of the burden it had 
shifted. Between the 30th and the 35th regnal years. 
Northern India was threatened with disaster^ from a series 
of exceptionally favourable seasons. In the circumstances 
of thg time there was no adequate market for the Surplus 
produce, prices inevitably fell heavily, and producers .who 
could not realise their stocks had difficulties in paying the 
revenue. Substantial reductions .were made in the Demand 
in three provinces, Allahabad, A-c ^dh , and Del!!^ in the 
30th year and again in the 31st; the same three provinces, 
along with Agra, received further remissions in the 33rd 
year, and portions of them again in the 35th. There is no 
record of any remission of revenue for the opposite cause 
of unfavourable seasons, though we know® that five years 
later famine was raging in this tract; the explanation is, 
,il think, to be found in the fact that the system in force 
/provided for automatic remissions incase of crop-failure, 

1 Akbarnam, »i. 463, 494, 533, 577. 

8 Elliot, Ti, 193. Eor romissiovs on aeooimt of crop-failure, see Ain, i. 
288. 
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and consequently there would be no record of any special j 
orders on the subject. In general terms then, we may say / 
that in practice the State continued to take some share in/ 
the benefits and the burdens which in theoiry had been/ 
entirely shifted to the peasant. 

X Such is my reading of the history of assessment in the 
older provinces during this reign. JA uniform set of grain- \ 
rates per bigha, valued first a t unifdrrh^atld'theh at iocal^ | 
prices, gave way to local grain-rates valued at local pricesf I 
and, when commutation broke down, schedules of cash- 
rates wer^fixed on the basis of past experience, which lasted, 
so’far as we know, for the remainder of the reign. The 
theoretical basis of the revenue-Demand, one-third of the 
average produce, remained intact; the changes made were ' 
matters of administration, determining only the methods 
by which the Demand was calculated^ It should, however, 
be added that our knowledge of the last decade of Akbar’s 
reign is imperfect. _ The historical account in the .^n stops 
abruptly at the^ ^h. year; the Akbarnama, which carries 
the story further, becomes less detailed after the 43rd, when 
its author was sent on service to the Dqccan, and breaks off 
in the 46th year, when he was -murdered; while the “com- 
pletion” of the work, prepared by a later writer, is very 
concise and pays no attention to agrarian topics. It is 
possible then that definite changes may have been made 
during this period, or else, what I think is more probable, 
that a gradual evolution may have been in progress, but 
on these points speculation is useless, 
yf One important question remains : Did these assessment 
rates apply to the whole area of the provinces. Assigne d as 
weU as Reserve d, or only to the portion administered directly 
by the Revenue Ministry? We have seen in the last 
chapter that under the Lodi dynasty assignees had in 
practice entire ^freedom in regard to assessment; I have 
found nothing to show whether this freedom lasted into 
Akbar’s reign, or had been curtailed under Sher Shah. 
It is clear, however, that the second, or qanungo-rates, 
directly affected assignees, because their complaints about 
delay in commutation are specifically recorded (Ain, i. 348) ; 
and a passage in the Akbarnama (iii, 381) makes it quite 
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plain that the ten-yeaiL^ia^ were equally binding on 
assignees and on official conectors^ S*^tEe greater portion 
then of the reign, if not for the whole, the sanctioned 
assessment-rates were binding on the whole country to 
which they applied, with the exception— probable, though 
not recorded— of those tracts for which Chiefs paid a definite 
tribute instead of a varying annual revenue. 

This does not necessarily mean that every assignee 
complied, in all its details, with the schedule in force. 
An ordinary man, intent only on realising the Income to 
which he was entitled, and, if possible, a little more, would 
naturally follow the line of least resistance, and fall in with 
any local customs he might find in operation. The true 
implication is, I think, that the sanctioned assessment-rates 
set tho standard of Demand throughout the whole country y- 
An assignee would not in ordinary circumstances be content 
with a lower Income than they would yield; he might try 
to collect something more, but activity in this direction 
would be controlled by the fear of anything like a scandal. 
Assignees might, as we shall see, be called on to refund any 
sums which they were known to have collected in excess of 
their sanctioned Income, and any considerable excess would 
set informers and enemies to work; while the Emperor 
was accessible to complaints, and Akbar would ^probably 
have taken serious notice of a^ open disregard of his 
orders in regard, to assessmerR. The conditions .of the 
period then suggest that peasants under an assignee would 
ordinarily pay as much as. But not much more than, 
peasants in the Reserved areas. 

3. THE ASSIGNMENTS 

We have just seen that in one important feature the 
Assignment-system in force under Akbar differed from that 
which had prevailed earlier in the century, and this fact 
may serve as a warning again^ any assumption that its 
nature remained unchanged mroughout the period of 
Moslem rule. During the Mogul period most of theih- 
cidents of the system are readily ascertainable, and their 
study is essential, because, almost throughout the period, 
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the gr^at bulk of the Empire, sometimes ^seven-eighths' of ._ 
th e 3 ^ 1 iole. was in the hands of assignees! 

^/As the draignation implies, the essenc^ of the system was 
to set aside particular items of recurring revenue to meet jl 
particular items of recurring expenditure, usually, but not I 
invariably, the salaries and expenses of the Imperial ServiceJ 
In the Mogul period, it is correct to speak of a Service? 
and not of Services, because at this time there was practicall^ 
no differentiation in regard to functions. Once appointed, 
an officer’s time was entirely at the Emperor’s disposal ; ho 
might be employed either on military duties or in civil 
administration ; and, if he had no specific employment, he 
was required to remain in attendance at Court, unless he 
obtained permission to go elsewhere. In addition to this 
general obligation of service, he was under the liability to 
maintain at his own cost a definite force of cgyaky available 
at all times for the Emperor’s needs ; and an officer who did 
this was entitled to receive an Income, defined exactly in 
money, corresponding to his rank. Some officers received 
also recurring sums by way of reward,'* that is to say, an 
addition to their Income with no corresponding liability 
for expenditure. An officer’s Income, including any reward 
he might receive, was thus always defined in money, but 
the actual payment might be made either in cash from the 
treasury, _or by assignment of the revenue of a specified area, 
or partly in one way and partly in the other. 

Up to the end of the sev enteenj h century, with the ex-p 
ception of one short period, payment by assignment was 
the rule of the Mogul Empire, and payment from the 
treasury was exceptional. A few Assignments, which 
carried special administrative jurisdiction, were allocated- 
by the Emperor’s personal order ; thus a district surrounding 
a fort like Ra nthambh or or K alinia r usually went with the 
command of the fortress, and some historic areas, such as 
Kanauj ny .Jaiinpur^ were treated in the same way ; but, in 
the ordinary procediire, allocatio n was the work of the 
Revenue Ministry. The fimperor made an appointment or 

’ Imm. ThTrewarHs -we read o£ ■were -usually enjoyed by high officers, 
a term trMeb indudes the Princes and other members of the Imperial 
fandly ; ladies, jp particular, normally received at least a portion of their 
Income in the form of reward, | 
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promotion, or granted a reward, and the order went to the 
Ministry to be carried out.^ This business was certainly 
heavy. The chronicles show the frequency of appoint- 
ments and promotions, and each order would have to be 
followed by the allocation of an appropriate Assignment ; 
while each transfer might involve a series of adjustments, 
because an officer who was moved from, say, Lahore to 
Patna, would often prefer, or might on occasion be required, 
to exchange his Assignment in the Punjab for one in Bihar, 

I have not found precise details of the internal organisa- 
tion of the Ministry in Akbar’s time, but some incidental ^ 
deferences show that then, as in the next century, it con- 
sisted of two main branches, one of which managed the 
^Re served district s, while* the other, known as the Saly y 
f! handled all questions regarding AssignmenlSj,^ The 

j work in the latter branch can be readily visualised. An 
/ order comes to provide for a part icular officer an Assign- 
ment yielding, say, a kror of dams, the unit in terms of 
which salaries and rewards were defined ; the records must 
be searched to find vacant districts or parganas estimated 
to yield just this Income, and no more ; existing arrange- 
ments may have to be disturbed in order to provide it ; 
and everyone concerned, not merely the new assignee, but 
existing assignees who either want a change or want to be 
let alone, will be busy making Interest, and, as we shall see, 
sometimes offering bribes, in order to secure their objects.® 
In dealing with such cases, the essential record was an 
estimate of the Income which an assignee could, reasonably 
expect to'obtain from a district or paxgana, and the story 
to be told in this section relates mainly to the vicissitudes 
of this record, for which, as has been explained in Chapter 
II, I have selected the term Valuation. 

1 The procedure ie detailed in Ain, i. 193; but this chapter relates vhoUy 
to procedure in the military department, vhere the orders were dravn up, 
and does not go into the manner in vvhlch the Bevenue Hiniati^ handled 
them, a matter -which has to be deduced from scattered paesages. 

3 Bayazid, an old coUeetor, tells us (f. I$4) ho-W; -when Ahbar gran^ied 
him a pergana by way of pension, he -wont to the Ministry to settle details, 
and guoreued over thiem with Baja Todar Mai, who was then in charge 
of the wori. Ha-whins (Morlp Travels, p. 114) describes the constant 
changes in assignments in his time, so that everything depended, on. how 
aman-was "befriended of the Vizir.r' te. the head of the Bevenue Ministry; 
probably things -were worse in his time than under Ahbnr, but in essenti^e 
It was the same system, ' 
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We are not told how, when, or on what basis, the first 
Valuation was made. We know only that it is described 
as raqami, a term of doubtful significance, that it was in use 
in the early years of Akbar’s reign, and that it had to be 
discarded in discreditable circumstances.^ My reading of 
the official records is that at 'first, under the regency of 
Bqiram Khan, Assignments _were made too lavishly, and 
the small Em^ir^c^d not provide^ the necessary IncomeT. 
the Rev^ue Ministry met the "difficulty by writing up the 
V abiation arbitrari ly so that the assignee of, say, a kror 
of dams would get a district stated on paper to yield that 
sum, but in fact yielding less. In such circumstances, the 
corruption which we are told supervened was obviously 
inevitable. The figures in the Valuation had become irre- 
levant; each assignee was concerned to get the largest 
possible real Income; and, while his claim might be formally 
satisfied, the amount ^ his real Income would depend solely 
on the favour of the Ministry, ■^which might offer him a_ 
choice of two districts, bofF^amed on paper at the same 
figure, but one yielding only a half, while the other yielded 
three-quarters, of the nominal sum. 

^ This Valuation was consequently discredited, and in the 
11th regnal year Akbar ordered a new one to be prepared. ' 
The method of its preparation is not described; it was based 
on a calculation of the actual yield, but was apparently 
Adjusted in some way, for the figures finally adopted were 
Vloseto, but not identical with, tiie actual yield as calculated, 
(/The matter is not of great importance because this second 
Valuation did not last for Ifing/ It is clear from the account 
in the Akbarnama (iii. 117), that the change of record 
was not accompanied by reform in the working of the 
Ministry; the clerks used to increase the figures without 
measure, and used to "open the hand of corruption” in 
increasing and decreasing them; each man did as he liked for 
his own objects; and the result was a serious threat to the 
morale of the Imperial Service, which became permeated 
with discontent. 

Akbar evidently took a very serious view of the situation, 
forMh the 18th regnal year he decided (iii. 69) on drastic 

^ The paBsages bearing on this topic are examined in Appendix K 
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action, to put the bulk of his Service on cash salaries, and 
I take the northern provinces under direct administration, 
’’The decision was welcomed, or possibly inspired, by Raja 
Todar Mai, but it was opposed by his superior officer .MuzafEar 
Khan, and action was delayed until the next year, when the 
latter officer had fallen out of^ favour. In the 19th year, a 
large staff of collectors was appointed (hi. 117), and posted 
to circles formed for the purpose/ the working of this large 
administrative enterprise will be examined in the next 
section, and for the present it must suffice to say that, so 
far as our information goes, was carried on for five years, 
and*, th en aband oned. '^Direct management extended to 
what may be called the old provinces,^ M ultan and La hore. 
Del hi and Agr^ Awa dh and All ahabad, and also to Ajmer 
and Malawa; ilut there is no reason to suppose that it was 
applied to the territories of, at least, the more important 
Chiefs, and it is probable that the two last-named provinces, 
where such Chiefs abounded, were not very gr eatly affe cted. 
yi have found in the chronicles only three references to 
the existence of Assignments during the period in question 
in the regions taken under direct administration. Two of 
these,® Chunar and Ranthambhor, were administrative 
charges with an Assignment attached, and cannot be re- 
garded as indicating a general departure from the principle 
of direct administration; the third is a reference to certain 
Rajputs who had been settled, apparently for political 
reasons, on Assignments in the Punjab, which they retained 
until the 23rd year, anfi it also may fairly be regarded as a 
special case, so that we may infer that, from the 19th to the 
24th year. Assignments were not made in this tract in the 
ordinary course, and consequently there was no need for a 
Valuation/' 

'^In the latter year a new Valuation was drawn up, based 
on the facts of recent experience/- Accordin&to my reading 
of the obscure passages® in the authorities, ‘mn average was 

• ^ 

1 It is convenient, but not stiietly correct, to speak of provinces at tbjB 

period. The organisation of the Empire in. provinces ditee only from the 
24th regnal year (Akbarnama^ lil. 282), 

2 Akbarnama, iii. 158|, for Ohunar, iii. 210, for Eanthambhor, iii. 248, for 
the Ennjab. 

s The pesaages are discussed in Appendix B, 
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struck of the Demand for ten years, the period during which 
the qa nungo-rates had been in force, and the figures wer^j 
then raisfd to take account of the improvements in cropping , 
which had been established during the period; but, wha'J' 
over the detailed procedure may have been, the fact that al 
new Valuation was prepared suggests strongly that by thi^ 
time it had been decided to revert to the practice of Assign- 
ment, and*^this suggestion seems to me to be established 
definitely by the references to Assignments in these pro- 
vinces during the next decade.y This evidence may be sum- 1 
marised as follows, the references given being to the third \ 
Volume of the text of the Akbamama. ' 

At the end of the twenty-fourth year, orders were issued 
(*287) to certam named persons, and the other assignees, of 
the provinces of Allahabad and Awadh. 

In the twenty-fifth year, orders were issued to the assign- 
ees of Malwa (314), and Ajmer (318); while there is a 
reference (345) to the other assignees in Lahore. 

In the twenty-sixth year we read (348, 350) of two assign- 
ments in Lahore, of various assignees (370) at Bahraich, in 
Awadh, and (372) of some other assignees in Lahore. 

In the twenty-seventh year we hear (397) of an assign- 
ment in Delhi; and in the twenty-eighth, of orders (398) to 
various assignees in Awadh and Allahabad; of the assignee 
(415) of Kalpi, in Agra; and (422) the assignee of Raisin, in 
Malwar 

In the thirtieth year, general orders issued (464--5) that all 
assignees in the North should prepare for the expedition to 
the Deccan. 

In the thirty-first year, we read (489) of an assignment 
in Malwa, and (512) of one in Ajmer. 

In the thirty-second year, we read (525) of assignments in 
Lahore, and in the thirty-fourth year (536) of Multan — 
apparently the whole province— being given in assignments. 

Further, in the records of remissions of revenue, which 
have already been discussed, the sums remitted in the Reserv- 
ed areas of Allahabad, Awadh, Agra, Delhi and Lahore are set 
out, with the observation (533) that those made hy the 
assignees can be estimated from these data. 

V While then there is no formal record of a change of polic; r, 
the evidence shows definitely that after the 24th year^ 
Assignments again became common in all the provinc ja' 
where the system had been-abandoned; and it may be added 
that the ordesrs issued by Jahangir on his accession (Tuzuk. 
4) leave no room for doubt that by that time much of the 
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/Empire was in the hands of assignees/'Some previous 
writers on the subject (including myself) have interpreted 
the decision taken by Akbar in the 18th y ear as showing 
that he disliked the Assignment-system, and determined 
to do without it; but, the facts summarised above render 
this interpretation improbable./ It is possible that, for 
the time being, he was disgusted^ with the system, and tried 
to find an alternative, but, if sc^ five years’ experience of 
the alternative sufficed to convince him; it is, I think, 
more probable that his action amounted only to a suspension ^ 
of the system until adequate, data could be collected for a 
really serviceable Valuation, and that he restoree^it as 
soon as the necessary experience had been gained, 'what- 
ip ever view^ may be taken on this question, the fact remains 
that, from the 25th year onward, the Assignment again 
became a normal feature of the agrarian system of the Em- 
pire as a whole, Vhd it retained this position until the er\d 
of the seventeenth century, 

It has been said above that'an assignee was permitted to 
realise only his sanctiqned Income, and was required to 
account to the treasury for any sums which he might collect 
in excess. I have not, however, found any important 
references to this topic during . Akbar’s reign, and discussion 
of it may be postponed until a later period, when the 
evidence is more extensive. It is possible that the practice 
of recovery developed gradually as an alternative to fre- 
quent revisions of the Valuation, but on this point I have 
found no information; all that can be said is that there is 
no subsequent record of any general re-Valuation such as 
took place in the 24tb. year. 

Before leaving the subject, a few words may be said re- 

f garding the distinction between service Assignments (in- 
cluding rewards), and the various Grants and endowments 
which in the records of the period are grouped under the 

term suyuryhal. In practice, the distinction was one 
✓ 

r The passage in the A.kbarnam -1 (iii. 117) wUloli describecl the omergcncy 
goes on to any that, first, the Emperor took the country under direet 
administration. The word “ first" (n»fchMS<i») may have been intended 
to denote that the measure was merely a preliminary to further aotioni 
but I can find no "second" in the contest. 
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inainly of procedure, / The Emperor authorised Grants, 
■'ll! cash or in land, at hiWp leasu re. just as he made appoint- 
ments or promotions; but in the former case his orders were 
carried out, not by the Revenue Ministry, but by the high 
officer of State designated Sadr,^ The administration of 
thir^SepiHmenrTiirTrTdTeqTier^ history^ into which it is 
unnecessary to enter; periods of liberality, or even prodi- 
gality, were punctuated by spasms of economy, but on the 
whole the amount of revenue which was alienated in this 
way was substantial. The tenure of such Grants can be 
described only -as “dur ing plea sure”: many of them were 
intended to last for a life, or for more lives than one, but a 
change of policy, or even of personnel, might in practice 
be followed by annulment or drastic reduction, as the 
passages quoted by Elochmann show. 

✓A further distinction in the procedure was that, while 
Assignments were made in terms of Income, Grants of land 
were made commonly in terras of areq<^ A claimant was 
granted ^so many bighas of land In a specified locality, and 
the local officials were then directed to demarcate the land, 
and put him in possession. The procedure in force at this 
period can be studied in a series of documents^ which have 
been preserved in a Parsi family in Gujarat. In some of 
these documents the Grant is strictly personal, while others 
are drawn in favour of the grantee “with his children,” a 
phrase which is open to more than one interpretation, but 
which certainly indicates a grant for two lives at least. 
One interesting detail which emerges from these documents 
‘ is the fact that, between the 40th and 48th regnal years, 
•^kbar had issued a general order reducing by one-half all 
the Grants of land for maintenance existing in the province 
of Gujarat, action which furnishes definite proof of the con- 
clusion expressed above that the tenure was strictly “diuring 
pleasure”; while the instances of confirmations or renewals, 

1 TJie procedure is described in .Ain, i. 198, and tUe lii-tory snmiDarlsed 
ill Bloetmanu’s note (1. 270 fl.l on his trunslation af the chapter, Allow- 

' aacea in cash were at this period designated waHla, wliile Grants of land 
were milk or madad-i ma‘adk. 

2 For these docoiaents see S. II. llodivaia, Siudiea in Pi rsl IHatory> 
167 fp.; J. J. Modi, The Parseei at the Court of Akbar, J.TJ.A.S. (Bombay), 
1902, np, 69 fE.: and 4 larman o/ Emperor Jahangir, idem, \920, pp. 
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and the language addressed in the orders to local officials^ 
suggest that, in practice, grantees were subject to inter- 
ference by subordinate authorities also. , 

While, however, I a Grant might be summarily with- 
drawn or modified^ there is reason to think that its con- 
ferment created in the mind of the recipient some sort of 
expectation that he and his family would continue to benefit 
by the liberality of the State. Apart from the published 
documents which have been quoted above, I have heard of 
quite a number of others, in libraries or in private hands, 
the survival of which suggests that they were considered 
to be worth keeping. Such documents cannot be regarded 
as ^titl e-de eds to a particular area, or to a stated income; 
but they constitute evidence that at some period in the past 
the family possessing- them had benefited by the King’s 
favour,' and in the Moslem period that fact probably counted 
for something when a new request was put'forward. 

THE COLLECTORS 

v' Tlie account given in the last section of the appointment 
of collectors throughout the northern provinces follows the 
official version, which, in my opinion, is coj^rect as far as 
it goes, but is in some respects incomplete/" In this section 
''I propose to examine the account contained in the chronicle 
written by Abdul Qadir Badauni, which aj/first sight con- 
flicts seriously with A^l Pazl’s story. .>^In considering 
Badauni’s version, it mut be remembered tliat he wrote 
as a disappointed man, for he had not received the pre- 
ferment he expected, while his religious feelings were out- 
raged by Akbar’s attitude towards Islam; he was therefore 
definitely on the opposition side. I should myself be 
inclined to describe his chronicle as reminiscences, or even 
journalism, rather than history. He selected his topics 
less for their intrinsic importance than for their interest 
to himself; he did not, so far as I can judge, indulge In 
romance; but he presented the facts he selected, as coloured 
by his personal feelings or prejudices, in bitter epigrammatic 
language which"presumably gave him satisfaction, but which 
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must not be taken too literally. '''His account of the col- 
lectors is a brief review of a somewhat lengthy story; 
he did not trouble to set out the dates, but concentrated, 
as I read it, on the points which seemed to him of interest. / 
The following^ is the portion which concerns us. 

"In this year [nineteenth regnali, a new idea reached the 
heart for extending the cultivation of the country and im- 
proving the condition of the peasants. The parganas of the 
empire, dry or irrigated, in towns or hUls, in deserts or 
jungles, by rivers, reservoirs, or wells, were all to be 
measured. . so that in the course of three years all the waste 
land should be cultivated and the treasury be benefited .s-'ft" 

Eventually these regulations were not properly observed. 

A great portion of ibe country was laid waste through the 
rapacity of the collectors, the wives and children of the 
peasants were sold and scattered abroad, and everything was 
thrown into confusion. 

*■ But the collectors were brought to account [muhasobo] by 
Raja Todar Mai, and many good men died from the severe 
beatings which were administered, and from the tortures of 
the rack and pincers. So many died from protracted con- 
finement in the prisons of the revenue anthorities that there 
was no need of executioner or swordsman, and no one cared 
to find them graves or graveclothes. /■ 

These paragraphs furnish a good illustration of Badauni’s 
methods of work. The opening sentences are based on 
Nizamuddin Ahmad’s Tabaqat-i Akbari, which he used 
as the foundation of his chronicle, but the wording is 
heightened almost to the point of distortion; and he then 
breaks the chronological sequence of his narrative to record 
the rest of the story, which is not alluded' to in the earlier 
clnonicle. ''The points which require Clir attention are three, 
the motive for the appointment of collectors, their sub- 
sequent misconduct, and Todar MaTs drastic measures of 
audit„^ ' 

As regards motive, Badauni represents that the object 
of direct administration was to extend cultivation, benefit 
theLpeasants, and increase the revenue; the official version 
is, as we have seen, that the object was to remove the causes 
of the dissatisfaction which was ruining the morale of the 

1 Biidauni, ii. 189. Ifohov geDerolly Lowe’s tnaBsliitioiij as amended 
in the errata-list. For the opening clausp, Lowe gives “ a new idea came 
into his head.” bnt there is ro person in the test to wliom ‘‘his” can refer, 
and I take the phrase to he impersonal) and eontemptnons. 
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Imperial ServiceyTlie passage in the TabaqaL-i Akbari ^ 
on which Badauni’s account is based runs as follows: 

“Since much of the land of Hindustan was uncultivated 
and fallbw, and was capable of being cultivated in the first 
year, to the advantage and profit alike of peasants and the 
Revenue Minister, the Emperor (compliments) after careful 
consideration ordered that the area of the parganas of the 
Empire should be examined, and that the extent of land 
which, after cultivation, would yield one kror of tankas 
should be separated off, and entrusted to an official (compli- 
ments). That official was to be designated Krori, and sent 
to the pargana with a clerk and a treasurer, so that by his 
efforts and exertions the uncultivated land should be 
brought under cultivation, and the correct Demand 
realised.”^ 

■J We have tbtis two unofficial chronicles in conflict with 
the official version. ‘'Now the motive alleged by Nizamuddin 
Ahmad and Badauni is in itself creditable, and, what is more 
to the point, would have been regarded as highly creditable 
in official circles in Akbar’s reign; why then should it be 
ignored in an official, and ordinarily eulogistic,, record, 
which, in place of it, reveals discreditable facts, for inability 
to secure the maintenance of an honest Valuation is certainly 
not creditable to the administration concerned ^vTt seems 
to me that in such a case we are bound to accept the official, 
and less creditable, version, in the sense that the direct 
cause of the change was, in fact, Akbar’s determination to 
put the remuneration of the Imperial Service on a more 
satisfactory basis; but to take this view is not to charge 
the unofficial writers with deliberately inventing a more 
creditable motive. What I suggest is that, while Akbar 
had his own motive, the Revenue Ministry, possibly with his 
concurrence, introduced another. 

It is easy to realise what the change must have m^ant 
from the departmental standpoint. ''The Ministry had 
hitherto been in a position to give effect to the traditional 
policy of agricultural development only in the relatively 

IMy reiideiing of tMa passago is baaed on Or. 2274, f. 20!*, ebecked 
by Add. 6543, f 238, and KAS 46 (Moiley), f. 262. Add. 6543 is defective 
in the opening sentence, the copyist having passed from the first to the 
second appearance of the •word "eultivated.** EAS 46 has many verbal 
hlvtnders, hut agrees generally. The version given in Elliot, v. 383, is 
substantially difiereiit; the MSS. on which it is baeod are not specified, 
and consequently I have bean unable to exapoine the difC crenees in detail, 
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small areas whicli were directly under its charge ; the new 
'Wder gave scope for its activities over the whole of Northern 
India from Multan to Allahabad ; and it is quite safe to 
assume that the traditional policy was impressed on. the 
small army of collectors recruited at this time, and probably 
in terms sufficiently rhetorical to provoke Badauni’s 
sneers/ 

Again, we can scarcely suppose that the Ministry would 
be anxious to give publicity to the discreditable facts 
placed on record in the Akbamama ; the obvious course 
for it was to emphasise the secondary, and creditable, 
motive, and to ignore the other. The reasons for reticence 
no longer existed when the Akbamama was being written, 
because the events in question had passed into history ; 
but at the moment the most prudent course would be to 
say nothing in public about them, but to give currency to 
the version which the unofficial chroniclers have pre- 
served.v^ ^ 

It is not necessary to assume that in taking this course 
the Ministry acted independently, for Akbar himself may 
have thought it wiser to make public a version which did 
not accurately represent his real motives. In any case, 
it is easy to see how the unofficial account pould have gained 
currency; while it is to my mind quite impossible to suppose 
that Abul Fazl invented the dis credita ble version which 
appears in the Akbamama. ' ' 

J A§ regards the subsequent events, the silence of the official 
record regarding past scandals, of no particular importance 
from the writer’s standpoint, is too natural to require ex- 
planation ; but, as a matter of fact, two documents pre- 
served Uu fe e Akbarnama seem to me to afforjd ample, 
though indirect, confirmation of Badauni’s story, in that 
they disclose, ^firstly, gross oppression by the collectors, 
and, secondly, a ferocity in audit which was followed by 
the practical supersession of R aja^ Todar, Ma l/-^ These 
documents are difficult, as well as important ; and, in order 
to understand them, it is necessary to enter into some details 
regarding the Raja’s position in the^ administration. 

To begin with, we must recall the concurrent tradition 
feat Todar Mai joined to honesty and great capacity the 
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qualities of obstinacy, ill-temper, and vindictiveness^;^ 
and we must also remember that, apart from his eminence 
as revenue administrator, he was a consistently successful 
Commander in the field. As such, he was frequently called 
away 'from the Minist ry for military dui v. and between the 
19 th and 26th years he had very l ittle to^owitliitsjstiKi±ies»^ 
in' tne Uth year he was sent to isihar, ana ^hen to Bengal. 
A temporary arrangement was made at this time, under 
which his staff in the Ministry was not to be changed, and 
his policy was to be carried out ; so we may infer that he , 
was in fact responsible for the original collectors^^hough 
he 'was not actually in charge at the time of their appoint- 
ment. He returned to the Ministry in the 20tl:x year, but 
wa's almost immediately sent back to Bengal, and the 
charge of the Ministry then fell to Khwaja Shah Mansur. 
From Bengal the Raja went to Gujarat, and then, in the 
1 22nd year, we find him and Shah Mansur working together 
I in the Ministry; hut there was clearly friction, aad. Muzaffar 
IKhan, the former Chief Minister, was recalled to Court, 
lapparently to moderate between them, for they were ordered 
to work “in consultation with” him. Next year Todar Mai 
went on special duty to the Punjab, and, when Muzaffar 
Khan left Court, Shah Mansur remained sole Revenue 
Minister, in which capacity he was serving in the 24th year ; 
Akbar had intended that the reforms of that year should be 
introduced by the two Ministers jointly, but, again, he 
found it necessary to send Todar Mai to Bengal, where he 
remained until the 26th year. 

During this interval a bitter quarrel broke out between 
the Ila 3 a_ and Shah Mansu r, and the latter was imprisoned 
pending enquiry into~ his conduct. He was reinstated 
shortly afterwards ; but, in the last days of the 25th year, 
he was executed on a charge of treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy. Next yeairTodar Mai returned to the 
Ministry, and in the 27th ’year reached the zenith of his 
career, being practically Cbief Minister of the Emp ire. 
While holding this position, he wrote the first of the two 
documents which we have to examine, a set of proposals 

^ AkbarnamijiU. 861, M laaicalumra; il. 123 fE. sumaukcy wMeli 

of Todar Bia,>loyiamt is based ou Akbarnami; lii. SOi 158, 
193„207, 2H, 215 248, 250, ^65, 232, 316, 327, 372, 331,40 3, aad 457. 
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for removing defects in th e local reve nue admiaistratioi i, 

‘ which were duly sanctioned, by tne E mperor J During the 
Wxt year his responsibility was reduced to ]^rely revenue 
matters, and, not long after, he was for a time practically 
superseded, being directed to work “in consultation with” 
Fathulla Rhira9:1, a fnrei£>ner whom Akbar had invited to 
his Court from Bijapur^ nd who was given the temporal'" 
appointment of “Imperil rCommissioner” {Amin-ul mulk), 
with orders to wind up old eases which had been pending 
in the Ministry from the time of Muzaffar Khan, that is to 
say, since about the 23rd year. The Imperial Commissioner/! 
produced the second document, and his proposals wera» 
sancti^ed in the 30th year. 

may say then that from the 21st to the 25th year the 
real Revenue Minister was Shah Mansur. Now Badauni's 
account suggests that direct administration made a good 
start, and ‘then failed, for he says that eventually the regula- 
tions were not properly observed; we may therefore attribute 
the breakdown to Shah Mansur’s term of ofB. 00 . When 
Todar Mai resumed effective charge of the Ministry, he tried 
to put things right; and, if we read his proposals, which are 
given verbatim in the Akbarnama (iii. 381), as practical 
measures intended to remove definite defects, it is easy to 
see what the delects were./Local officials had varied the 
sanctioned assessment-r^tes, and had demanded /^00 much 
from the peasants; the collector’s clerks, collusion 
with the village headmen^- had oppressed the peasants; 
oppression in connection with the annual measurements 
had resulted in progressive contraction of cultivation; 
advances to peasants had been given without adequate 
security; there had been frauds in connection with the 
records of calamities; there had been many irregularities 
in making and crediting collections; there had been no 
effective control over the local officials. Between this 
indictment, which rests on the authority of ’ Raja 
, Todar Mai, and Badauni’s rhetorical description of mal- 
administration, there is no essential difference; it is 
only a short step from a p rogressive decline in cultivatio n, 
to “a great deal of the coimtry being laid waste ”; 
oppressive over-demand and fraud in regard to collection 
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would lead naturally to the sale of wives and children, 
which was a recognised process for realising arrears; and, 
speaking generally, Badauni’s account is confirmed in 
essentials by the official record. 

Turning to his description of Todar Mai’s severity, it 
is to my mind impossible to read the appointment of the 
Imperial Commissioner in any other sense than as showing 
that Akbar thought the Raja had gone too far. Todar 
Mai’s proceedings, as described by Badauni, were obviously 
a revival of the old, ferocious, process of audit called 
muhasaha, which we have seen in operation in the fourteenth 
century. The process was not yet obsolete, for the same 
writer tells us (ii. 280) that in Bengal Muzaffar Khan 
“practised muhasaha according to the ancient custom”; 
and it is perhaps significant that some of the cases which 
the Commissioner was appointed to settle dated from the 
time when that officer was working in the Revenue Ministry, 
These proceedings had clearly been dragging on for years, 
collectors being brought to account with repeated floggings 
and tortures in the old style, till Akbar decided to bring 
the matter to a close. 

This view is entirely borne out by the nature of the Com- 
missioner’s proposals. The document is exceedingly ob- 
scure, dealing, as it does, with minute details of the relations 
between the Ministry and the local staff; but its general 
purport is correctly represented in the statement that it 
was designed to make the position of a collector tolerable. 
We may infer from its terms that, in the practice of the 
period, each individual colTector was held personally re- 
sponsible for the revenue assessed on his charge; but that 
the “nhfick to use the modern administrative 

phrase, was occasional rather than continuous. That is 
to say, a collector was left for some time with an open 
account, which was audited, at the Ministry and not locally, 
on the occasion of his removal or transfer, or else when he 
was called to headquarters for the purpose; he had then to 
satisfy the auditors that he had collected and paid to the 
treasury all that was due, or, failing that, to make good the 
sum for which he could not account satisfactorily. 

J Reading the Commissioner’s report in the light of this 
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practice, and arguing from his recommendations back_^to 
the position he was trying to improve, we reach the,«tale of 
things depicted in the following summary.^ / 

1. The auditors had been careless ^d -Kad neglected 
orders ; they had guessed, instead of relyii^ on actual figures ; 
and had shown excessive balances.' Consequently, the cun- 
ning had prospered, while the honest had suffered ; and 
collectors who could have settled a small i>al§ince ‘were 
frightened by the size of the inflated demand.C''^ 

2. The rule that the accounts should be based on a list of 
the receipts given to peasants had been ignored, and unsup- 
ported statements of collections had been corruptly accepted, 

3. The demands made on the collectors had been based on 
standard figures, or hastily compiled data, and not on the facts, ^ 

4. Excess collections had not been properly treated (the 
details of this clause are obscure). 

5. The auditors had not allowed for the inevitable fluc- 
tuations of agriculture, in consequence of which some villages 
are improving while others are deteriorating ; they had held 
collectors responsible for all deterioration, but had not 
credited them with improvement. The proper course was 
to look at the result as a whole. 

6. A quarter of the collector’s pay had been kept in 
deposit against possible arrears, and this had been withheld 
indiscriminately, when it should have been withheld only in 
cases of culpable negligence. 

7. The collectors had not been allowed the staff they requ- 
ired, or their pay for time spent on duty after the issue of an 
order of removal, or for the time of their attendance at audit. 

8. The collectors had been harried by futile correspon- 
dence./ 

I have omittqd from this summary a few clauses which 
refer to various matters affecting the local administration, 

1 but those which I have summarised appear to me to furnish 
definite proof that ''the methods of audit which the Com- ' 
missioner found in operation had been such as to make an/- 
honest collector’s position intolerable ; and it must be reJ 
raembered that some of the cases he investigated had beepl 
dragging on for years. -'The essence of the report is that 
collectors had been held liable for far more than was really 
due from them ; and, with an obstinate and -vindictive 
Minister like Todar Mai, dealing with the staff employed 
by his bitter enemy, there is no difficulty in believing that 

This suniinary ia based on the text given in Akbarnama, iii, 87 4 
and differs in seine paragraphs froniMv. Beveridge ’a version- 
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Badauni’s account, while it may be exaggerated in detail, 
is founded on substantial facts. The author of the Akbar-'* 
nama closes his description of the matter with the observa- 
tion that the old accounts were thus settled, and that, 
through the efforts of the just and sagacious Imperial Com- 
missioner, the Ministry became a “hou se of deligh t” : we 
can safely infer that that description did not apply to it 
before the Commissioner’s reform.’^ 

the whole then it seems to me that B&dauni’s account 
can safely be accepted as supplementing the official record 
in this mattej/but a few words must be added on the"* 
literary problem presented by the two documents we have 
been considering. Why are they in the Akbarnama at all? 
Their proper place was in the Ain, following the chapter on 
the “Ten-Year-period,” which breaks off so abruptly. 
As the jtext of the Ain stands, Akbar took no action worthy 
of record in revenue matters between the 24tb and the 4 0th 
year ; yet the author of the Akbarnama considered the action 
embodied in these documents to be so important that he 
departed from his usual practice and inserted them in 
extenso. I can find no other instance of lengthy and 
technical departmental records being given in the Akbarnama 
in full, and from the literary standpoint, which was the 
standpoint of the author, they are a gross disfigurement 
on his work ; why did he so disfigure it, when he could so 
easily have secured their insertion in the Ain ? I know 
of no evidence bearing on the question : there must have 
been some strong motive at work, but its nature is a matter 
for conjecture. My own guess is this. The draft of the 
Ain contained a full account of the transactions we have 
been considering in this section, including the two docu- 
ments : Abul Fazl in editing the draft ciit this portion— out 
as undesirable, but subsequently, when the canon of the 
Ain~had ^een ' closed, he decided, or else Akbar ordered, 
that these important documents ought to be preserved ; 
and he inserted them^ in the third volume of the Akbapnama, 

^•Bayazid (f. 154) gives ua an interesting glimpse of I’atli.nlla’s -work in 
the Ministry at this time. As has heon mentioned in a previous note, 
Todar Mai lost his temper with Bayazid in an argument over the latter 's 
pargana. After the quarrel had gone on for some days, I'athnlla inter- 
vened, and referred the matter to Akbar, who decided in Bayazid ’a favour. 
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which was still in process of compilation, and was in fact 
incomplete at the time of his death. This is a mere guess, 
arising out of the facts, but not established by them; , .my 
only justification for offering it is that the problMB^'must 
present ilgelf to any student of the subject. \ 

'v;^^ith the completion of the Imperial Commissioner’s 
work, we reach a period of apparent stability in the revenue 
administration, a period which, if we may rely on the 
silence of the authorities, continued to the close of Akbar’s 
reign. The changes made in the 2 4th yeary^^e intro- 
duction of assessment-rates fixed in "the money, and the re- 
version to the practice of granting Assignments, con- 
stituted the ’foundations; but the need still existed for re- 
forming procedure, both in the districts and in the Ministry, 
so far as concerned those portio ns of the northern provinces 
which were retained under" direct administration. The 
district procedure was reformed by Todar Mai, that of the 
Ministry by FathuUa-Shicazi, and, in order to complete this 
section, it is necessary only to refer' to some changes sub- 
sequently made in the organis^on of the Ministry In 
the 34th year Todar Mai died;Mwo years later, the work of 
th^JReseaeved-areasjwas -distributed on a ferritorial basis 
dmong four officers working at headquarters "uncter 'the' 
Minister; and in the 4 0th ye ar a more important change^ 
’wa^arried out^'T” separate Diwan being posted to each 
province, to work directly under the Revenue Minister’s 
orders/ I taka this to mark the beginning of the adminis- 
trative dyarchy, Diwani and Paujdari, which is so fatniljq r 
a featurp of the next two centuries. ✓ Henceforward the 
revenue administration in each province was conducted 
under the orders of the Revenue Minister, and independently 
of the officers charged with the general administration, 
Up to this year the provincial Diwan had been an officer 
of the Viceroy’s staff; for the future he was to be an officer 
on the staff of an Imperial departmentj^ 


1 Akbamama, iii. 605, 670. I had not come across this latter passage 
■when I suggested (J.B,A.S., 1922, p. 22) that 'tbe change might date from 
the reign of Jahan^r, 
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5. THE WORKING OF REGULATION SYSTEM 

The working of Akbar’s revenue system in what appears 
to be its -fiTia l form, and which may be called the Regulation 
system, must be studied in those chapters’ of the Ain which 
prescribe the duties of the collector and his clerk. These 
chapters belong to a group which can be read only as con- 
taining the working orders for various officers in force at 
the time when the Ain was compiled. They are not essays 
in history, or descriptions of a system, but, alike in form and 
in content, they are definitely orders, assuming a knowledge 
of the system, and prescribing the manner in which it is to 
be worked. As such, we may safely take them as the orders 
actually in force; some points in them indicate that Todar 
Mai’s proposals of the 27th year had been incorporated, with 
later modifications, in detail; other provisions suggest a 
gradual development by way of piecemeal amendment, 
such as is familiar in codes of administrative practice at 
the present day; and there is no room for doubt as to their 
nature and purpose. 

The chapters in this group show some curious contrasts. 
In the case of the Viceroy of a province, stress is laid rather 
on general conduct than on specific duties, and a high 
ideal is presented in rh etoric al language, fortified with 
apposite quotations, fyom th ^o ^; but, as we go, dfiwn the 
scale, the rhetoric_ disappears, and details of specific duties 
become prominent, till we_reach the local treasury the 
chapter relating to whom can be compaipd only to a portion 
of the Civil AccounrCode used inlh’e British period. Con- 
fining our attention to the chapters dealing with the col- 
lector and his clerk, it is obvious, in the first place, that 
their complete application extended only to the areas 
Reserved for direct administration; as we have seen in an 
earlier section, the Assignment system had by this time been 
rertoredpLthe north, and, while the sanctioned schedules 
of assessment-rates w^re binding on assignees, there is 
nothing to suggest that any attempt was made to enforce 
on them uniformity of procedure In detail. So far as I 

2 Ain, i. 285 — 288. These chapteis must be read together, the details 
in the latter supplementing the more general provisionB of the former. 
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know, there is no record showing the extent of the R eserved 
^a reas at this period, or the number of collectors employed, 
and all that can be said is that the rules applied directly 
only to a portion, and, probably a small portion, of the 
Empire, though we may conjecture that indirectly they 
may have set a standard of procedure fo r the are aJn the 
hands of assignees, 

In the next place, it is important to realise that each 
of these chapters has a definite structure, dealing successively j 
with different branches of the work, so that each separate ] 
provision must not be read as applying indiscriminately in 
all cases. _ The latter_cpurse would land us in various con- 
tradictions, a thing being allowed in one place,_and .pro- 
hibited in anoth^ ; but, if due attention is paid to the 
context, these apparent contradictions disappear, and we 
find a carefully drafted code of practice, tedious in point 
of detail, and omitting much that we should like to know, 
but, taken as a whole, intelligible, and obviously workable • 
by officers familiar with the system and with the technical 
language used in the department. 

The environment in which the co^de was intended to \ 
operate, is not formally described, but we can discern in its , 
provisions the elements of a village such as is familiar in 
later periods,, a number of j)easants each in separate posses- 
sion of his holding, ^;Svith one or more headmen occupying 
a privileged position, andjyim an accountant, the pat wari, 
keeping records of cultivation, assessment, and collections, 
records which were available to the administration, but 
belonged to the village, and not, as now, to the State. 
The cQllector’s attitude towards the peasants is defined in 
precise terms. He was to be the peasants’ friend, and as 
such was to b£ accessible to them without intermediaries. 


He was to_teeat each peasant as an individual ; and, in 
ord6r_ to be able to do this, he was required to familiarise 
himself with agriculture in its local aspects. He was re- 
quked also to recognise the importance of the headmen 
in developing the village, ap.;^ productive imit, and, in cases 
where their effo rts _wer£_ successful, he was to aUow them a 
shgre in the results, the proportion of "cal- 

culated on the cultivated area, being suggested as 
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appropriate ; but he was prohibited from coming to terms 
with them for a revenue-Demand assessed on the village as a 
whole, a course which was condemned as leading to 
inefficiency and oppression. The headman in fact was 
useful, but he was not to be given too much a uthority. 

What I have spoken of as the traditional policy of de- 
velopment is given a prominent place.'^It was the collector’s 
duty to secure extension of cultivation, and improvement 
in cropping ; the general idea was that he should offer liberal 
terms to peasants to induce them to increase production, 
and should hold them firmly to their engagements when 
once engagements had been made. In order to secure 
improved cropping, he was authorised to reduce the sane- 
itioned assessment-rates on high-grade crops ; while, for 
extension of cultivation, he was empowered to depart from 
' the regulation system of assessment by Measurement, and 
^gree to practically whatever the peasants wanted, to either 
'Sharing or Group-assessment, and to payment in either 
'cash or kind. It is somewhat remarkable that there, is 
jno specific reference to sinking wells, a topic which is promi- 
bent in some later documents of a similar type ; provision 
js made fojLad’waaces. of coital to needy peasants, and pre- 
sumably this would cover loans for wells, but the omission 
is Mvertheless noteworthy. 

'V^he provision that Group-assessment, which was pro- 
hibited for the village as a whole, might be sanctioned 
in the special case of land newly brought under cxiltivation, 
carries us. back to one of the proposals made by Raja Todar 
Mai in_ the 2'ZiJj regnal year. Interpreted strictly, th e 
accepted jnethod of assessment involved the measurement 
in each season of every field und.er crop, and, in cases where 
the fields were well defined and under continuous cultiva- 
tion, this must have meant much repetition of labour, and 
much harassment of bi^y peasants. The Raja wrote^ with 
reference to the progressive decline of cultivation in the 
iReserved districts: “if the cultivated land is once measured, 
ithe capacity of the peasants being increased yearly, a partial 
iGroup-assessment should be sanctionedr^^/ I take this to 
\nean that the actual size of the defined fields in regular 
1 Akbaraama, iii. 381. 
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cultivation should be carried on in the records from year to 
year, instead of measuring them every season; while the 
newly-broken land should be assessed .summarily in block, 
and not measured in detail. This proposal was sanctioned, 
but presumably. experien,ce showed that greater elasticity 
wasjequired to meet the divergent views of different bodies 
of peasants, and the later rules give an option where Todar 
Mai’s proposal gave none. It will be remembered that Sher 
Shah, in his early years, had found that, even in two 
parganas, the peasants were not unanimous as to the method 
of assessment to be preferred; apd in the much wider ared 
over which Akbar|srul<;§. applied the recognition of diversitjl^ 
was^viously reasonable. 

^^ome additional light is throw n on the policy of develop- 
ment by the chapters in the Ain* dealing with the assessment 
of land which had-f alien out of -cultivation, and then been 
broken pp afresh^ Three scales of assessment were recog- 
nised, to be applied according to circumstances. In the 
firsj, of these, the as sessment began at two-fifths of th^ 
or dinary rates l and ro se to thejull am ount in the fifth year. 
In the second, and more favourable, scale, a very low charge 
in grain .was made for the first year,frising by degrees until 
the fulLDemand was taken in tie fifth;' while under the 
third scale, applicable to land which had been uncultivated 
ifor five years or more, the initial charge was nominal,* 
Vising to on e-six th, o ne-fou rth, and finally o ne-t hird of the 
IprQduce.'. A collector was thus in a position to contribute 
materially to the recovery of villages which had been 
impoverished by calam ities. 

From development, the rules pass to details of the pro- 
cedure in the seasonal assessment by Measurement. It is 
not clear, whether or not the practice of taking the areas of 
defined fields. from previgu s records was now in force; the 
rules speak of measuring, but the term might cover a 
shortened procedure in which an existing record_of area 
was accepted or merely checked. The most important 
feature of this part of |the rules is the treatment of crop- 

^Ala, i. 301. Jarrett ’a readetiag, two-fit tlis to four-fifths o/ ffte produce, 
is not .s.ipport 0 l by the test, and is imiosjiblo, because the “reduced” 
charges so calculated would be more than 'the ordinary Peman'l of one 
third. 
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failure. Areas of failure were to be noted during Measure- 
ment, and deducted from the total area of the plot before 
the Demand on it was calculated; while injuries to crops 
detected after the assessment had been made were to be 
reported, with.details of the area-affected, to the authority 
to whom the assessment statement had beenJxansmittedl 
These provisions obviously constitute an essential part or 
the system, fo r, considering the h igh pitch of the assessment, 
cropjailure must have been, a vety SBrious-roatter. ^or 
the rest, the procedure was simpie.**TKO crop' on each 
field was first noted: the entries for each peasa nt were then 
brought together;,. 'find the total Demand on him for the 
season was calculated by applying the sanctioned assess- 
ment-rates. These totals gave, when added up, the Demand 
on the village] and an assessment statement for it was then 
sent, we are' told, “to Court” — presumably at this period 
to -^e Revenue Ministry, though, after tho change in 
organisation already noticed, the sanctioning authority 
would probably be the provincial Diwan, 

The rules then pass from assessment to collectio n. 
Peasants were to be encouraged to br ing their revenue in 
cash to the tr easury aS-ea ch i nstalmen’t'Teind ueT^ilt col- 
lecting ag ents were, also sent to the villages, and the headmen 
^rid village-ac90untants also too£ part in the process. 
There are no-ordOTs regulating the disposal of grain collected 
as revenue, and it may be inferred that the practice was too 
rare to require general rules. The remaining provisions 
deal with treasury procedure and miscellaneous matters, 
including numerous periodical returns: all that need he 
noticed here is that the collector acted as the local agent 
of the Sadr in connection with the demarcation of Grants, 
and that the formal prohibition of a long list of miscellaneous 
exactions — ^from the jiziya, or personal tax, imposed by 
Islamic law but not claimed by Akbar, down to the cus.^ 
tomary present (solami) from a. head jnan^oming to pay his 
respects — suggests the possibility of a substantial illicit 
income being within the reach of the collector, n. 

When we scrutinise the detailed provisions imposing so 
many specific duties on the collector and his clerk, tho 
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question naturally arises whether their porforniance was 
possible in>.practice. We do_not know the size of a collector’s 
charge at this period; ,but, assuming that the standard of a 
kror of dams Jxed in the 19th year had not been altered 
jnaterially; and taking the Demand on a bigha as ranging 
round 40 d ams, the figure indicated by the assessment- 
rates, a circle would contain somewhere about 250.000 
bighas of cropped land, and the duties imposed by the rules 
could not possibly have been carried out by the officials in 
person.' We must regard them rather as the heads of 
staffs employed by themselves and on their reponsibility; 
we know^ in fact that .collectors had agents (fi umash ta). 
and we may assume that in the same way the clerk had a 
staff of writers, one of whom would accompany each 
measuring-party in the field. That there might be several 
parties at work simultaneously In each circle is plain from 
Todar Mai’s proposal (Akbarnaraa, iii. 382), that the number 
employed should be adjusted to the area to be measured, 
and that the collector should station himself at a central 
place whenge hejXHili. visit them a ll . ' " 

It is, I think, possible to obtain a general view of this 
system a^-'it must have presented itself to an ordinary 
peasant.'v He knew beforehand the extent nf htg liabili ty 
fo t he StateZl^d could pian nis sea son ’^"cropping with a 
knowledge of the amount 'caHTrTtS-‘^nTiT7r filSS; 

he was necessarily ignor ant of the nrinRs nf 
would be able to sell his produce. S o far as the revenue- 
Demand was concerned., he was not exposed' tO t he tvraVi^y 
of a villag e .Oligarchy,, but, on the other han d. .hejsmpM 
have to reckon with the e xactions of the measurem^rt- 
party ancl^ihe. jubordma^s ^em^ IH coHectionT^e 
might be ha rassed further fejr.an ener g^m 
on the extension of cultivation and the improvement of 
cropping, without due regard to the possibilities of the 
locality; or he might find himself placed in relations with a 
prudent and sagacious officer jwho would assist him to make 
the most of his resources. Thus the effects of the system 
must have depended wholly on the manner of its adminis- 
tration: according to circumstances, it might bo either 

3 Spp, e.(i; Akljarnama, iii. 457, Tvheie tke ouwKsft/as, piiscoadacl if 
noticed, 
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helplul or intolerably vexatious; and evidence is wanting 
to show which alternative is nearer the truth. We may-j 
safely guess that neither was universally true, that there 
were good collectors as weU as bad, and that the balance 
was determined, in the last resort, by the personal qualifica- 
.tions of the Emperor. We can believe then, if we choose, 
that the system worked reasonably .well jruthe JEeserved 
districts under A kbar’sJtule, and yet went to pieces under 
Jahangir; but we know only thdi it had disappeared before 
the accession of Aurangzeb. 

• Peasants in Reserved districts were, however, but a small 
proportion of the whole; and the ordinary man had to look 
to the assignee to whom circumstances entirely beyond his 
. control might entrust his destinies. The literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries does not of itself 
enable ps to form a definite judgment regarding the conduct 
of the assignees. All that can be said is that frequent 
changes in Assi gnmen ts undoubtedly made for inefficient 
and oppressive management, because they rendered any- 
thing like a const luctive policy a waste of effort. A col- 
lector might work up his district, and be rewarded for doing 
so; an Msignee might lose his holding before his efforts began 
to bear fruit, and in all ordinary cases would have been 
very unwise to sink capital on such precarious security. 

. There is not s ufficient evidence to justify a precise state- 
ment as to the length of Assignment-tenure in this reign. 

. I Ijave found no recordof any formal rule on the subject, 
and, while the chronicles disclose instances of large areas 
changing hands at short intervals, the instances are too few 
.to form the basis of a confident generalisation. Probably 
there were more cases than we hear of where an assignee 
retained his holding long enough for a constructive policy 
to be carried out; but the facts on record show, at any rate, 
that the. dur.ation_pf the tenure was absolutely uncertain, 
and, if an assignee had no assurance of retaining his holding, 
then_^ we cannot suppose that an ordinary man would take a 
lon g view , or do much beyond collecting the largest possible 
income. In general, then, there was proba bly b etter hope 
of dgyelopment in a Reserved diaJiIclJ.n charge of a com- 
pete nt colle ctor. It must, however, be recalled that the 
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distinction between R eservati on and Assignment, though 
precise at any given moment, was not permanent. The 
chronicles contain numerous instances of an area being 
transferred from one category to the other, and there are 
some indications that the Ministry aimed, as it naturally 
would, at kee^g in its own hands the most productive, 
and most easily managed, land. Thus one of Akbar’s old 
collector^ t%IIs how he jepcesmrted that the district he was 
man aging was jiot fit to be jeserved, and accordingly it was 
assigned4.and-the JJame authority speaks of a pargana as 
having gone to ruin, because a proposal had been made to 
Fsrpn it, and the collector^bad consequently neglected it.^ 
Such sidelights on the actual position are unfortunately 
too rare to serve as a basis for any general conclusions, A 
few tracts can be identified as regularly Reserved, but data 
are wanting to show the areas in which peasants could hope 
for some measure of stability of management, and all that 
can be said is tlmt instability was probably more usual. 

'e. THE FINAL POSITION 
The materials used in this section are contained mainly 
in a portion- of the Ain headed “Account of the Twelve 
Provinces,” which is purely descriptive, and may almost 
be called the Gazetteer of Akbar’s Empire. Each province 
is taken in its turn; notices, varying somewhat widely in 
value, are given of the topography, agriculture, revenue- 
system, industries, and standard of life; then follow descrip- 
tions of particular towns and localities; then certain statistics 
relating Jo the province; and finally its history. The 
scheme of the various notices furnishes definite evidence of 
uniformity of design; but the execution is much less uniform, 
and^ looks as if each province had been dealt v/ithby some 
official with special knowledge of it, working on a pre- 
scribed plan, but not held strictly to the plan in all its 
details. The account is not found in all manuscripts; and 
it appears to have been maintained, or completed, after 

1 Bayazid, f. M9, 154. Havldnz {'Early Travels, 114) spealcs of assigned 
land being taken by the King, 'df it be ridi gionnd and likely to yield 
nmoh,’' 

^ -Ain, i. 386 d. The infoimation given in the Account can be checked 
in some cases from the schedules of asscsbinent'iates beginning on p. 348. 
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ilie rest of the Ain had been definitely closed, because, 
while.the title refers to the twelve provinces constituted in“^ 
the 24th year, reference is made in the preface to three 
ot];^ers, Berar, Khandeah, and Ahmadnagar, which were 
later acquisitions, and the first two are described in some 
detail. The precise date to which the materials relate is 
thus uncertain, but we can use the account to form a general 
view of the position in the Empire about the 4 .0th regnal 
year, II may be added that the Account was clearly 
edited^ by Abul Fazl personally, and that he was working ^ 
on it as late ag,the 43rd y ear. 

The revenue-systems in force are stated for most of the 
provinces in precise official terminology; and. where a 
formal statement is wanting, the actual position can usually 
be determined from other information contained in the 
Account. The facts may be summarised as follows 

The six older provinces, which formed the heart of the 
Empire, Multan and Lahore, DELm and AqgA, Awadh 
and Ali^^bad, were mainly, but not entirely, rxnder the 
Regulation system, which has been described in the last 
section, '\jrhe rovenue-Demand was regulated by the 
schedules of cash-rates, to be ap plied to the area sown in 
each season; and these schedulesb which are set out at length 
in the Ain, were, as we have seen, applicable to Assignments 
as well as to the Reserved areas. Certain tracts, however, 
were administered on different lines. The two largest of 
these were the mountainous district of Kumaun in Delhi, 
and a rather vaguely defined region to the South of Allah- 
abad, described as the district of Bhathghora; these appear 
toiLaveheen left entirely m the hands of Chiefs, some of 
whom were practically independent rulers. - In the case 
of a few other sub-divisions, there are suggestions in the 
statistics® that the same position prevailed but they form 
in the aggregate only a small proportion of the total area. 

The provinces lying beyond this nucleus show less 
uniformity, and each must be mentioned separately. On 

1 The opeuing paragraphs of the description of Halwa ^Ain, i, 455), hear 
the mark of Abil Paal'a pen, and Inelude a -oeiaonal reinhiUeenee of 
Ujjain in the 43rd year, when the editor visited the eity on his way to the 
Deccan. 

s These anggeations are explained in Appendix G, 
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the West, Tatta, or Lo wer Si nd, was assessed by Sharin g, 
the State’s claim being n ne^ir d of the produce; I have 
found nothing to show whether the Demand was made in 
produce, or was commuted in cash. 

-^The Mogul province of A^mer represents generally the 
modern Rajputana, excluding the eastern portion, which 
belonged to Agra. In Akbai-’s time the province was 
heterogeneous, some parts being administered on the 
Regulation system, while the remainder was left in the 
hands of the Chiefs. The standard of the rovenue-Deraand 
was low, being described as on e-seven th or one-eighth of 
the produce, “and money little,” a cryptic phrase which 
may possibly indicate that payment in kind prevailed. 
Judging by the form of the statistics, three districts, Ajme r, 
R anthamb hor, and Nago r, were administered mainly on 
the Regulation system. Of the other districts enumerated, 
Bikanir was obviously left entirely to the Chief; Sirohi was 
divided between four Chiefs; while Jo dhpu r and _Chit or 
were held mainly by Chiefs, tho ugh s om e parganas in th em 
we re dir ect ly admi ni ster ed. ScHediil’es of assessment-rates 
are given for all districts e-xcept Bikanir and Sirohi, for 
which they "had not be prepared”; but in the cases of 
Jo dhpur and Chit or they mus^ be taken as applicable only 
to the subdivisions administered directly by the Mogul 
authorities. 

Malwa was another heterogeneous province. The Regu- 
lation system had been introduced, at least formally, but 
it certainly did not extend to the districts of Marosor 
(.Mandasor) on the West or Garha on the East, the figures 
for which can be interpreted only on the view that they 
were held by ,.variqus Chiefs; while there is room for doubt 
as to the position in other portions of the province. The 
actual facts cannot be ascertained in detail,^ but so much is 
^ 1 Aiu, i> 331. The grouping of .as3a«meut clrdea in Milwa is uni ntelli- 
giolo. KeadinjL tUe text as it stands, on tke lines follonod in other 
provinces, TJjjain and iiai#in would be iu one eirdo, but the schedule 
shows them as separate, and some words have apparently slipped out of 
the description! Tha most probible reading is that (I) no schedules were 
uanied for Oarha ai^ Msrosorj (2) one schedule applied to Ohanderi and 
Baisin; (3) a second schedule to Mando; (4) a thud, named TJjjain, to 
the rema!uiu|; seven diatriets. Beiders who aru dependent on .larrott’s 
Uanslation will find the figures for Uarhn under tJuj urroiieoiis hojidiug 
KnnanJ (ii. 199). - - 
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clear that, of the thr ee assessm ent circles which are recorded, 
only one ( Raisin-Chanderi) had a workable schedule of 
rates. The second circle, that of Mando, had no rates for 
any spring crops except melons, while of the autumn crops 
rates are entered only for su garc ane, cotton, henna, and 
w atern uts. a lud icrou sly inadequate presentation of the 
cropping of this region. The third schedule, which ap- 
parently applied to seven districts, is equally defective for 
the autumn crops, while in the spring it gives merely poppy, 
oilseeds, melons, and some vegetables. Schedules of 
assessment rates which ignore the staple produce of Malwa, 
millets, wheat, and pulses, cannot possibly present a correct 
view of the actual position; and it is scarcely conceivable 
that the compilers of the Ain should have been able to give 
some, but not all, of the sanctioned rates actually in force. 
The only explanation of the data which presents itself to 
me is that the Regulation system had been applied in its 
integrity to two districts, Raisin and Chander i, but else- 
where all that had been done was to -fix cash-rates for a few 
market-crops, leaving the food-grains to be assessed oh 
some other system, the nature of which is not on record. 

Bih 4 k^ was not one of the provinces which were brought 
under direct administration in the 19th year, and hence 
there cannot have been adequate data for preparing schedules 
of cash-rates five years later, nor are any such schedules on 
record. The Account shows, however, that^e Regulatioi? 
system had been applied to most of the province, and we 
may conjecture that this step was taken at some date between 
the 25th and the 40th year. The system had not beai 
extended to the district of Monghyr, and in some other 
districts there are subdivisions which seem to hav^ been 
left under Chiefs; in all, 138 subdivisions out of the total of 
199 were '‘Regulation.” 

In Bengal Akbar maintained the method of assessment 
which was in operation at the time when the province 
was annexed. It is described as nasaq, a term which, as 
is explained in Appendix D, is- of uncertain import; it 

f 1 In some works of the period the name Bihar is limited to the dountry 
South of the B-angos, bat In. the Aiu it bears sabetantially its present 
moaning, including Sann, Oh-imparau, and Tirhut on the North of the 
river. 
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points clearly to assessment on the village or larger unit, 
but leaves room for doubt yvhether the _ assessment was 
made with the headmen or with farmers. In this position 
there is of.course no xecord of sanctioned assessment rates, 
and the eighteenth-century tradition that Todar Mai made 
a detailed assessment on the individual peasants is un- 
supported by any contemporary evidence. 

Orissa appears in the Account as part of Bengal, and its 
assessment methods are not described separately. Judging 
by the form of the statistics, the position was similar to 
that of Bengal ; but two districts, Kalang Dandpat and 
Raj Mahandra, were obviously held as units by Chiefs, 
and there ere indications of Chiefs’ holdings in some of the 
other districts on a smaller scale. 

To the East of Orissa lay a region which is sometimes 
referred to as the province of Gondwana, but no such province 
had been_ constituted at this _tifno. The teiritory was in 
possession of independent Chiefs, or of Chiefs who had made 
some kind of submission ; and the holdings of the latter 
class are3ntered_uj3der _adjoining provinces. Passing over 
this territory, we come to Berar. At the lime of conquest, 
this province had for a long time been under uasftq . and- this 
arrangement was maintained by Akbar ; as in the case of 
Bengal, it remains uncertain whether the village-assess- 
jnents were made with thej ieadmen jir with ^arn^s. The 
greater portion of the province was, howevcrT^viously 
left in the possession of Chiefs, and some subdivisions, 
though their names appear in the statistics, were admittedly 
still independent. 

KqAMDESir, the Dandes of the Ain, was a small province, 
organised as a single district, lying just Sou^ of th e Nar bada. 
The assessment system in force is not specified, but the 
form of the statistics suggests that it may have been similar 
to that of Berar. 

G ujarat, the last province on the list, presents certain 
difficulties. It was not brought under direct administra- 
tion in the 19th yea r, so assessment rates for it could not 
have been prepared on the usual lines, nor are any assess- 
ment schedules on record. In the text of the Account we 
Vd the phrase “mostly nasaq, and M easurem ent is little 
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practised” ; but the statistics £or all districts (except Sorath) 
show the areas assessed or valued for most parganas, and,^ 
since we can scarcely set aside these figures as imaginary, 
we must suppose that, at some period or other, the culti- 
vated area had in fact been measured. It may be conjec- 
tured that the Regulation system had been introduced at 
some period after- the l&th year, and then discarded for 
Farsiing cr GrojjjhasEfiEsment, made with the aid of the 
data so obtained, but there is no evidence on which to found 
a dejnite inclusion. ^ The statistics Indicate the presence^ 
of Chiefs in the whole district of Sorath, and in a few places 
elsewhere. 

The foregoing summary takes no account of the systems 
in force in the mountainous tracts of K ashmi r and j ^fgan is- 
tan. The arrangements in these regions were complex and 
peculiar, being adapted to the local condition, and the 
description in the Ain contaips much that is of interest to 
local historians, but throws no light on the working of the 
revenue administration of the Empire as a whole. The 
facts, which have been brought together appear to justify 
tte general statement that, at least up to the 40th regnal 
year, Akbar adhered to the Regulation system, and extended 
it as far as circumstances permitted, hut made no attempt 
to enforce it without regard to local conditions ; and the 
most interesting question remaining is, How far local con- 
ditions were recognised inside the Regulation tracts ? or, 
in other words, What portions of those tracts were in fact 
left under the jurisdiction of the Chiefs? 

The data on record do not enable us to answer this ques- 
tion, for the indications on which we have to rely are of 
varying value. We can say with confidence that Rajputana 
was largely Chiefs’ country, and we can discern something 
like a ring of Chiefs round Gondwana — in the South of 
Allahabad and Bihar, in the West of Orissa, in the North 
of Berar, and in the East of Malawa— hut as regards the heart 
of the Empire much uncertainty exists. It is probable that 

^ It is possible that Todar Mai may have introduced Measurement 
during his visit in the 23rd year «io correct the Valuation, and transact 
the business of Gujarat” (T. Akbari j Add. 6543, f. 247r.), but I have 
fpund np lecord pf what he did on this occasion, j 
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^ the general attitude of the Administration was hostile, and 
that Abul PazL represented ,it correctly when he wrote in 
the Akbamama (ii, 60) that “the -genera] custom-of Indian 
zajnkldan is to leave ^e path of ainglft-Tnindeflrippg^ and to 
have an eye to every side, and to join anyone who is vic- 
torious or is making increasing stir” ; and we may perhaps 
assuraejthatjn ordigLar^ cas^the presumption was against 
the Chief but, at the same time, we must recognise that 
Akbar was not the sort of man to carry a general principle 
toojar in jjie practical work of administration. 

The country now known as Oudh is of particular interest 
in thi5~connection, because local traditions declare that 
many of the Rajput Chiefs maintained their authority 
practically intact throughout the Mogul period. Nothing 
of the kind is s.Uggested in the description -of the province 
contained in the “Account,” while the statistics do not 
indicate that a single subdivision was in any respect excep- 
tional ; and, taking the official record as it stands, we might 
infer that the Regulation system was in force throughout 
every district of the province. It may be conceded that 
local traditions are likely to exaggerate the authority 
enjoyed by the Chiefs, but it-is not easy to disregard them 
altogether. I suspect thatthe truth lies somewhere between 
the, two versions^ and that, while the administration 
functioned effectively on the normal lines, in psactice it 
worked largely through the Chiefs, who were permitted to 
retain a portion of what their ' peasants paid ; but I have 
failed to find anything that can be called evidence in support 
of this view, and the question must remain unanswered 
until new facts come to light. 



Chapter V 

The Seventeenth Century 

1. JAHANGIR AND SHAHJAHAN (1605-1658) 

The inlormation. which we possess regarding the agrarian 
jystem in the first half of the seventeenth century is scanty 
and incomplete. I have found no relevant official documents 
for this period ; the contemporary chronicles indicate no 
important changes ; and, if we could rely on their silence, 
we should be justified in inferring that the methods of 
asse ssment elaborated unde r Akba r, and described in the 
last chapter, remained in operation in their integrity. This 
inference is, however, negatived decisi'^y by general orders 
issued by Aurangzeb in the year 1665,’^hich show that by 
that time Akbar’s methods had become almos^^entirely 
obsolete ; and we must conclude that between Mj9j. when 
the Ain was completed, and the accession of Aurangzeb, either 
unrecorded changes had been formally made, or else — what 
is, I think, somewhat more probable — that Akbar’s institu- 
tions had gradually decayed. V^he position disclosed by 
Aurangzeb’s orders, which will be examined in detail in tlie 
aext section, is that, while Sharing was authorised in 
^certain, unspecified, backward tra^, the general ru le of 
the Em pire was the alternatives of 

l^ feasiirement and Sharind' held in reserve, to be used only in 
cases where the headmen would not agree to a reasonable 
revenue-Demand for the year. I can trace no orders 
authorising such a change, and my reasons for thinking 
thaj; probably it came about of itself are, firstly, that, if 
formal orders were issued, we should expect to find some 
mention of them in the chronicles, and, secondly, that 
gradual decay is what might be expected in the circumstances 
of the period, v 

.Jtt will be apparent from what has been said in the last 
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chapter that seas onal Measure ment was costly and cum- 
brous. We must regard it as an offectivo oxpedionl under 
a strong administration, but probably unworkable, and 
almost certainly oppressive when the Ministry was weak, 
or was unsupported by the energy of the Emperor; while 
the cheaper and simpler alternative of Group-assessment 
jlay ready to hand, prohibited indeed by Akbar in the Re- 
served areas, but quite, familiar to the Revenue Ministry, > 
and actually in operation in important sections of the 
Empire. Remove Akbar’s personal influence, and the 
gradual extension of Group-assessment would be the lin e 
of least resistance, /as the administrative difficulties of 
Measurement recurred.|^or a lime, at least such a change 
would not necessarily be ovil; in fact, I am inclined to 
think that, in the circumstances which prevailed, the best 
arrangement for Northern India would have been an alter-/ 
nation. Measurement being practised for a period long 
enough to furnish adequate data of productive capacity 
and being then replaced by Group-assessment based on 
those data, and continued until such time as econmnic 
changes should render them obsolete. It is even con- 
ceivable that some such idea may have operated to 
produce the change in question, but in practice there is no 
sign of alternation. However, and whenever, the change 
was introduced, we have to accept it as a fact; but before 
examining Aurangzeb’s orders in detail, it will be well to 
bring together the few items of dellnite information which 
we possess regarding the first h glf of the century, 

The distinction between Assigned and Reserved tracts 
stands out clearly in the chronicles relating to this period; 
a relatively small portion .of the. Empire .was administered, 
so' far as the lapd-revenue was coimerned, by the provincial 
Diwans under the direct orders of the Ministry,, while the 
bulk was. assigned on the lines descr ibed in thf. last chapter. 
In the year 1647, the annual income from the Reserved 
area was taken as 3 kror s of rupees,! wliile the aggregate for 
.the Empire was 22 krors,, so that great majority of 
the peasants were under assignees; and, while the proportion 

1 BvdsialmaiDa, II. 713. Tliis elironiele w.ia drawa up under tie 
Empetot's ordeis, and the figurej in it miy re i^ouibly 1)0 taken as 
oideial. 
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may have varied from time to time, this statement applies 
in general terras to the whole of the period under considera- 
tion. It may be worth while to summarise at this point a 
sketch of the financial history of the century which is given 
in the biographical dictionary known as the M aasir- ul 
Umra: it is not a first-hand authority for this period, and 
the exact figures may be open to question; but the matter 
contained in the sketch is not likely to have been invented, 
and probably it represents the truth in substance, if not in 
every detail. According to this authority, u nder A^ ar 
t he rapidly increasing Imperial expenditure was more l han 
covert by the gro^hTof the Empire, and reser^s in cash 
were accumulated. Jahangh' neglMfed^the aHmimsTfafiSIi, 
fraud became rife, and at last the annual income from the 
•Re -served tracts fell to 50 lakhs of rupee s, while the annual 
expenditure was 150 lakh s, and the accumulated treasure 
was drawn on for large sums. Shahjahan, on his accession, 
put the finances on a sound basisTheT^ervad^TFSCtSTial- 

expenditnre_ at IQO lakhs, an d had thi^ a laTge recurring 
balance loi : emer gencies^.^ExpenSIture rose'KlTaHove this 
limit, but careful administration raised the reserved income 
to ago lakhs (the figure given above) by 1647, and to nearly 
400- jakh s by the end of the reigh.^ Aurangzeb at first 
endeavoured to maintain the balance netween income and 
expenditure, but his long wars in the Deccan were ruinous, 
and at his^death only 1 0 or 12 kror.<i of rupees were left in 
th ^ trg asm^T-a^sum which was rapidly dissipated by his 
successors. 

So far as Jahangir is concerned, this account is closely 
in accordance with what we know from the chronicles, 
and from the observations of foreign residents in Ijadia. 
For the latter part of his reign he left the administration 
entirely in the hands of his wife and her -brother, a position 
whicl\ would naturally result in extravagance and in- 
efficiency; and his detachment from financial questions is 
apparent in the silence of his Memoirs as to what was going 

^ Maasiralumra) II. 813 fC, TIiq bibliogcapliioi.1 noto in BUiot (vUU 
187) shows that the authorship of the diotioaary Is aomposlte, but no pax t 
of it is onrliQr than the eightoeuth ceutury, and tt was compiled in the 
Deeeauj not in Hoithorn. India. 
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on In the Revenue Ministry. A few passages, however, 
from this work require notice. One is the seventh clause 
of the regulations which he Issued (Tuzufc, 4) on his accession 
to the throne, .to. the effect that officials and assignees 
' should not take peagants’ land into their own cultivation 
by force, ^e rtiay infer from this that cases of the kind 
had occurred^ and. had given rise to scandal; in most parts 
of the Empire there was productive land to spare, but there 
would often be choice plots coveted for their productivity 
or situation, as Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard, and it is 
in accordance with what we. know .of Jahangir’s character 
that he should have condemned such, conduct, though we 
cannot he confident that’his orders were vigorously enforced, 
In another passage’ the Emperor, whose taste for choice 
fruit is notorious, « states that fruit-trees were, and had 
always been^ free of any demand for revenue, and that a 
garden planted.jcai cultivated land was forthwith exempted 
from assessment; but the -language indicates, what is 
known from other sources, that a cess on fruit-trees was 
among the items- of miscellaneous revenue which i^urvived 
repealed p^ohibitions.^*<^ 

,^he only definite innovation which Jahangir records’* is 
the institution of (altnmgha), which is 

of interest as constituting the nearest approach to land- 
ownership, In the modern sensg, which appears during the 
Mogul period. /'The scope of such Grants was limited to 
the case where a deserving, officer .applied for a grant of his 
"home” that is to.say,ijr the vDlsige or p_argana in which_^ 
he was bom: im this case the grant was to be made under 
a particular form of seal, and was not to be altered or 
resumed, so that, by contrast with the other tenures of the 
period, it may be.regar_ded as_ permanent, though naturally 
an absolute Emperor could not be prevented from annulling 
it. This Grant-under-seal, it may be noted, was not an 

1 Tnziik, 252. The pm? on fi uit-tree? is pellefl sir ilarjlhil} Akha* had 
remitted thia impost (Ain, i. 501). 

® Tnziilc, 10; Badshahnama. 11. 409. At the opening of the British 
period claims to altamghn grants vere not unpomtnon, but the designation 
had come to be used loosely during tbe disorders of the eighteenth century ; 
thus the grant of the Diwanl of Bengel to the Ea«t India Comnany -was 
described .os altamgha [AitPhi'on 's TreaMce (1892), i, 56], but it cannot 
possibly be bi ought -within the original definition. 
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Indian in'3litution, but was avowedly copied Irom Central 
Asian practice. I have not found records to show the extent 
to which such grants were made during the seventeenth 
century, but they seem to Tiavc been very rare. In the 
twenty years covered by the Badshahnama, the only case 
I have noted is that oC a successful doctor, who, among other 
rewards, received a village by this title; and later records 
contain no suggestion that it became of practical importance 
during tbe rest of the century. ^ 

Such is the meagre record of Jahangir’s personal activities 
in connection with the agrarian system. A few sidelights^ 
on its working during his reign can be obtained from other 
somecs. We know’ that, in. some case.s at least. Viceroys 
and other high officers were appointed on farming-terms; 
but there is nothing to suggest that such farmers were 
entitled to receive any part of the revenue from the Reserved 
areas, which were administered by the iDiwan on behalf of 
the E mperor.f^ These farms of high office must thus be dis- 
tinguished from the arrangements in force in portions of 
j the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. At that period 
j the Govemor-on-f arming-terms enjoyed the entire revenue, 

I of which the land contributed probably by far the largest 
I share; under Jahangir, th^Iand-revenue was controlled by 
'a separate department^ '’'and the provincial Viceroy would 
enjoy only so much of it as was yielded by his personal 
Assignment. It is possible that the Diwans may have 
farmed out some of the Reserved lands, but I know of no 
evidence on the point; there is no doubt, however, that 
a.'isignees® sometimes farmed their Income, and consequently 
we must recognise that Farming was familiar in practice 
to the peasants at this period. 

^ Hoe. 210: Terpetm, App. VI. According to tie Viceroy of Bihar's 
statementSi «s recorded by Hoei he paid ll lakhs yearly for the post. 
He teeeiyed 3'6 lakhs as ''pension” (prcsninably tnam), and mode 7 lakhs 
out of the pay of his rank (mnfisnb) ; the net result srould bo that his actusl 
Income depended on what he conld make out of the pioviuca by mis- 
eeUaneous exactions, Ha antliorlsed leceipts being mote than eovered by 
the amount of the farm. Theie is, howeTer, obvious room for mistakes 
in figures TPPoided iu this vay, and it would be dangerous to base any 
argument on the details. 

® Pelsaeit (p. 54) recorded that an assignee who was in atteudaice on 
the kirg either sent lis cmplojees to manage his Assignment, or else 
handed it o\ei to a collector on faimirg teims, 
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We get somewhat nearer to the peasant in an account,^ 
written shortly before IfiSO, of agrarian practice in Gujarat, 
Anyone, we are told, “who wants to cultivate any land, 
goes to the headmen of the village, who are called miigoddawi, 
and asks for as much land as he -v^nts,. at the place which 
suits him. This is rarely refused, but almost always granted, 
because here not one-tenth part of the land is cultivated, 
and so .anyone can easily obtain his choice, and the area he 
needs; and he may sow as much as he can till, on condition 
of paying the dues to the lord.” This account brings out 
tile fundamental dlSerence from the present time, when the 
productive land is fully oscupied, holdings are ordinarily 
permanent, and a successful peasant, often has difiSculty 
in finding room fgr extension; so iong^s there was land to 
spare, the peasant could pifik and choose, and, while it is 
reasonable to §uppose.lhat the ordinary man retained certain 
fields as a fixed holding, it was possible for him to extend 
or Contract' his operations according to his resources and 
other conditions; _while there was room for administrative 
efforts such as were prescribed in Akbar’s rules for collectors, 
directed towards bringing waste land into cultivation, ^and 
preventing cultivated^ land from falling vacant'," ' The 
account also fits in with the provision made in the same 
rules for rewarding the headmen for their exertions in 
developing a village. 

According to this authority, an assignee in Gujarat 
usually received thr ee-qu arters of the produce from the 
peasants, so that poverty was general, and few of the peasants 
xvere possessed of any means. The figure given is probably 
an exaggeration, because a somewhat later writer,® who 
almpst certainly had this report before him, wrote that one- 
half, or sometimes three-quarters, was paid; and, assuming 
that this includes cesses or miscellaneous exactions, it points 
to the practice of assessing at half the produce which we 
find well-established under Aurangzeb. 

^ Gujarat Eoportj f. 21. The expression “not ouQ-tenth part” sliould 
not be taken in a striet ftritUiaatieil senia; tlie writer of the report fre- 
quently used figures rhetorioaliy, and T do not thlak he maint to say 
more than that there wis plenty of lind tor oravybody. He use? the word 
“lord” (heir) in several other passagaa to denote the assignee. 

van Twist, BesehHjvhge van In lien, o.-xU. This book was first 
published in 1638. 
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The only other fact which requires mention regarding 
this reign is the agrarian instability^ which resulted from the ' 
frequency'^riihahgcs in Assignments. William Hawkins, 
the first Englishman to enter into negotiations with 
Jahangir, attributed the prevalent lawlessness to the op- 
pression which the “clowns,”_thal is to say, the peasants, 
experienced at the hands of the assignees; and he blamed 
the system for this evil, writing that 

"a man cannot continue half a year in his living, but it is 
taken from him and given unto another; or else the King 
taketh it for hiniself (if it be rich ground and likely to yield 
much), making exchange for a worse place; or as he is befrie- 
nded by the Vazir, By this means he racketh the poor to get 
from them what he can, who still thinketh every hour to be 
put out of his place. But there are many who continue a long 
time in one place, and if they remain but six years their 
wealth which they gain is infinite if it be a thing of any sort.” 

Hawkins did not write as a mere spectator, for Jahangir 
had given him a small appointment, and he had prolonged 
business with the Revenue Ministry regarding the allocation 
of his Assignment. He mentions that the Minister of the 
time was displaced as the result of many complaints made 
by noblemen who “could not receive their livings in places 
that were good, but in barren and rebellious places, and 
thathemhde a benefit of the good places hiniself”; but 
there is no sign of any change in the system. We may 
suspect that Hawkins exaggerated the frequency of transfers, 
but that they vere frequent appears from other evidence. 
Terry, writing a few years after Hawkins, noted that high 
officers usually received a remove yearly; and this would 
ordinarily involve alteration in their Assignments, The 
Dutch writer of the report on Gujarat, which has been 
quoted above, said that assignees were “transferred yearly, 
or half-yearly, or every two or three years,” and consequently 
none of them could "make any certain calculation in advance 
regarding the places which are given them, for to-day they 
are masters of a great place, to-morrow they are removed 

1 For Hawkins, se« Surly I’lv/usis, 83) 91, 93, 1 14; for Teny, iJem, 326. 
The pnbsage in the Giij.ir.at J^port is f, 9 of the chapter deailnjf with 
Broach. For Pelsaert ’a obserratious, see 64 ff . 
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from it.” \ P^saert, too, writing in Agra in 1626, laid stra&s 
on the inswbillty of the position of the great men in the 
Empire; and, when we read the statements of these observers 
along with Jahangir’s own memoirs and the other chronicles 
of the period, we cannot avoid the conclusion that anything 
like a far-sighted policgr of, agricultural development must 
have been impossible in the bulk of the Empire, because no 
assignee could count on retaining his position long enough 
to reap the ben efit of his exertions. We must remember 
further that thg pe riod_was_one g rowing lux ury an d 
extravagance, so thatthe needs of the assignees v^uld^tend 
to increase, an dliZy ms the ^asaht who had to pay; all the 
circuTnstahcer^f thelirne point to the probability ofTroT 
poveri shmp Tt, r^her than development of the resources f 
of t^ country. “ - 

'contemporary chronicles loll us even less of the 
activities of Shahjahan than of Jahangir. A later ^riter^ 
indeed, refers tcuorders Issued by him for the increase and 
welfare of the peasants, to. his constant attention to the 
revenue adminiatratlon,(_^ and to his practice of rewarding 
those collectors who developed their circles; but I cannot 
trace any record of the orders themselves. The fact that 
successful collectors were rewarded is made clear® in the 
Badshahnaraa, and the Emperor’s attention to finance 
can be _ in^erred-frotn -Ih'e account already quoted of the 
increase in revenue during his reign; what general oi ders he 
issued, ‘if there were any, remains uncertain. 

The reign was marked also by the construction of some 
canals for irrigation, but the chronicles are silent as to 
the revenue side of the'se enterprises, and it is matter for 
conjecture whether or not water-rates were charged; 
possibly the resulting increase in lan d , -re venue was re- 
garded as sufficient remuneration, since, with annual or 
seasonal assessments, the return would be almost immediate 
I have found no record of any other changes, and, so far as 
the chonicles go, we might look on the reign as a period of 

1 See Elliot, Til> 171. Tie iroril rendeied “oolleciors” is oftoWaiTaj'; I 
have not found an earlier naaof it, bnt by the middle of the century 
chabla had come to denote the cli cle of a collector (e.^. Badal^ahuaiaa, I, 
1 . 409), and chaVadar may safely be talten heie as denoting the collector, 

® JJ.fF B d'liahuama, II, 247, 319, 
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agrarian tranquillity; but it is impossible to disregard the 
lobservations of Bernier, .made in the opening years of 
lAurangzeb’s reign, that _by this time the pressure on the 
jpeasants had become^ excessive, that agriculture was 
Ysuflering, and that the land was going out of cultivation. 
The significance of these facts will become apparent when 
we have examined the conditions disclosed by Aurangzeb’s 
orders. >/ 

2 . AURANGZEB’S ORDERS (1665-1669) 

The agrarian situation in the early years of Aurangzeb’s 
reign can be learned with some approach to precision from 
two farmans, or general orders, Issued from the Revenue 
Ministry under the authority of the Emperor.^ The first 
of these orders, which took effeet from the 8th regnal year, 
j 1665-6, was directed to Becure*“the increase of cultivation 
and the welfare of the peasants.” The preamble contains 
a description of the methods oi assessment tnen m force in 
the Reserved areas, and points out certain defects; a general 
order follows, indicating the procedure to be adopted in 
future; and then come 15 detailed clauses, constituting a 
manual of practice, which was addressed primarily to the 
provincial Diwan and his subordinates, but was intended 
alsn for the guidance of the staff employed by assignees. 

> The second, order was issued in 1 668-9 with the specific 
object of ensuring that, throughout the whole Empire, the 
revenue should be assessed and collected in accordance 
with the principles of Islamic Law^^t deals mainly with 
the action to be taken, and , the attitude to be adopted, 
towards ind,ividual_peajants, constituting in effect a fore- 
runner of ,the revenue and tenancy-legislation of the British 
period. 

The extant copies of both ofders are addressed to 

J The text of the farmnuB ^ith tiauslations was puhllshed by Professor 
Jadnnalh Barhar in J. A< S. S., June, IS0£> p. 223 S. TranBlations 'vrill be 
found also in the saxne acthor 's Hvglal India, p. 168 fC-, ’nhere 

\tho hnovn MSB. aie enumerated. In the refer entes below> I ■write *'Ji” for 
the farman to Padiik Das, and «H'’ for that to M'uhammad Heshim. I 
diaenssed these docvments in J. B. A. S., Jannary, 1922, but I had not 
at that time detcpted the relation which the latter bears to the Faiaiva-i 
Alamijvei, 
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individuals/ but their application is obviously intended to 
be genera], and we may reasonably infer that a copy was 
sent to each_ pi'ovincial Diwan, addressed to him by name; 
the earlier document is based on enquiries made throughout 
the Reserved and Assigned areas of the Empire, while the 
latter applies specifically to the i-evenue officers of "th^ 
Empire QLHindustai)Jrom end to e nd." 

The two orders are distinguished by a marked difference 
in the terminology employed. The language of the earlier 
is substantially that wjdch was used in official documents in 
the time of Akbar,'’*cmd presents no serious difficulties in 
interpretation, though a few phrases are obscure. The later 
order is expressed in the terms of Islamic Law, and is 
obviously related to the extant collection^ of Eatwas, or 
rulings given by ecclesiastical jurists on questions referred 
to them by the Emperor. The farman is based either on 
these fatwas or pp some earlier pronouncements of similar 
purport; and it must be taken as part of Aurangzeb*s 
attempt to conduct his administration in accordance with 
the religious system of which he was so devoted an adherent, 

The first order is characterised by i^recise and logical 
arrangement, practically^ identical with that of Akbar’s 
rules for collectors, and it shows us .in operation the ad- 
ministrative dyarchy, the introduction of which was noticed 
in the last Chapter. Revenue from -the Reserved areas 
was expended by the Emperor, noUhe Viceroy; and it was 
assessed and collected by the Revenue Ministry, acting 
through the provincial Diwans. Accordingly, we read 
nothing about Viceroys or Governors; all references are to 

^ The first Older is nddressed to Rr.«luk P.'s Kioii, hut its lei me show 
that it was intended for a proiinclal Plwaii, heeauee it instriicts him how to 
eonlrol the Amin, the Amil or Kioii> and the trejsiiicr, who constituted 
the DiwanN staff. The word '-KroTi,” must therefore be rend as a 
soubriquet rather than n designation; such soubriquets were commonlv 
employed when there were two or more ofiSccis bearing ore nam^, and 
ptesumably Easbik Pas had been a Eioii before piomotion to the post 
of Piwan. . 1 hare not traced a i cfei once to liiiu in the cbroniclos, but they 
do not give anything like a complete list of piovinciol Piwans at this 
period. The recipient of the second ordei, Muhammad Haehim, was, 
according to Professor Saikai, provincial Diwan of Gujaiat. 

2 Fatawa4 Alamgiri, title "Pshr and Khumi." The text is Arabic^ 
and I know of no published translation; that which J have used was made 
for me by Mr. U. JI. Paudpota. 
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the staff omploycd under the Diwan, which consisted ot 
three sections, the Amins, whose primary business was 
as sessmen t, the Kroris, who were concerned mainly with 
collection, and the Treasulfira, who handled the money when 
it was received. These subordinates were posted to circles 
(chakla), which were not identical with the districts of 
Akbar’s time, hut were presumably arranged with reference 
to the amount of work. 

The motive underlying the first order is the need for 
increased control over this localised staff: the central 
authority complained that it was kepi in ignorance of 
agricultui al conditions, and was notin a position to chetk 
the reports which^ it received. The preamble of the order 
allows us to see had been happening; a sanguine as- 
sessment would be made at the beginning of each year, 
but the collections were apt to be disappointing, and the 
deficiency would be explained, on paper, as due to allowance 
for calamities, which were suspected to be fraudulent in- 
ventions. In order to put the administration in a stronger 
position, instructions were now issued for the submission 
of more detailed annual returns lor each village; but the 
opportunity was taken . of co^fying the practice of the de- 
partment, and it is this portion of the^ document which 
gives, it .historicaL-value. 

Following the order in which the subject-matter is ar- 
ranged, we may begin, with the development policy of the 
Ministry. This follows closely on the lines with which we 
’have beepme familiar. Extension of cultivation comes 
'iSrst, then increase in the area under high-class crops, then 
jthe repair and construction of wells for irrigalionlj Peasants 
who co-oper$ted actively in carrying out this policy were 
to be treated with consideration, and their reasonable 
requests for assistance were to be met; but the idea of cul- 
tivation as a duty owed to the State was ^1 paramount, 
and flogging was specifically authorised in cases where 
this duly was neglected**^. 2; H. 1-3). The operation of 
such rules as these would neccessarily depend to a great 
e:ftent on the individuality of thalocal officials; since ex- 
tension of cultivation and increase of revenue were the 
declared aims of thte Ministr^Mts staff must have beeiT 
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judged largely by the results attained; and there were 
obvious inducements to practise towards the peasants the 
severity which charac_^rised the general administration ol 
the time. Excessive severity would indeed defeat itself, 
because it would drive the peasants off the land, as we shall 
see later on; but we may reasonably infer that the peasants 
in Resolved m*easjwere ordinarilyJcegt-UnderstridLdiscipliiie. 

The basis of the revenue-Demand was now higher than 
under Akbar: \^his- standard .of one-third of the produce had 
become the minimum, wliile more could be claimed, up to 
a maximum of oneJaalf'(H. 6, 16). I Within these limits the 
local officials were apparently Sllowed some discretion; 
but, seeing thgt their primary dut y was to increase the 
revenue, we may infer that the actual Demand worked out 
. nearer the maximum than the minimum. In practice, 
however, the arithmetical side of assessm ent was less promi- 
nent than in Akbar’s time, because the methods had been 
changed. 

The methods in force are described clearly in the preamble 
of the first farman. In some villages where the peasants 
were poor, Sharing was practised, at rate.s adapted to the 
local conditions, “one-half, one-third, two-fifths, or more', 
or l§ss”; but Group-as aess ment was. the regular rule. At 
the begmning of the year the as sessor fAmin).-fixed.th6..to.tal 
sugi-tn be.paid by a village, or apj^ently_jDa cajcasiojl. by 
anjeatiEe_pargana,-on a consideration of Jhe availahla.data, 
including recent -assessmeixta, md.ihe srea-to Jse cultivated 
' inibat-year; the village could refuse the assessment offered 
by the Amin, in which case the revenue was taken from it 
by either MeasurgniRnt or Shar ing, apparently at the dis- 
cretion of the local officials; but, in the circumstances of 
I the period, -we. may reasonably infer that refusal was the 
exception. 

The Demand on the individual peasants was thus ordi- 
narily left to be fixed by the headmen; and, as usual, we 
find that, in the official view, “the burden of the strong”, 
tended^ t.Q.,f all on the. weak. The provincial Diwan was 


therefore instructed (R. 6) to examine the distribution 
(tafriq) of _the Detaand in every village whloh-he had oc- 
casion to visit, .and to-cectify any _uafaiEnfi3s_ on the part of 
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headmen and accountants.’^ The Diwan was required also 
(R. 11) to examine the records of receipts and payments 
kept by the village accountant, and, by comparison with 
the official accounts, to determine the amount misappro- 
priajed by each individual, whether an official, or a headman 
or accountant; the latter classes were. to_be allowfid-imly 
their est ablished ..£.ustoinaEy dues, and any t hing receivn d 
.by them i n excess of th e3e_wAs-to be r ecover ed. 

'' Here, by a rare chance, we find in official records some 
glimpses of the inner life of a village, and they agree pre- 
cisely with what we learn from the records of the early 
British period. ' Wherever Group-assessment was practised, 
the headmen and accoui^nts, or a dominant clique, “ 
occupied a dual positionV In one aspect they were the 
champions of the village, negotiating the assessment with 
the officials, and bearing the brunt of any official severity 
which might be practised; in the other, they were potential, 
if not actual, oppressors of the smaller or less influential 
peasants, overcharging them for revenue, and levying 
additional sums for village-expenses, an item characterised 
in general by elasticity. Official records naturally bring 
the latter aspect into prominence, and it is impossible to 
discover to which side the balance inclined; but we may 
safely infer that, then as now, the villages varied greatly 
among themselves. 

Turning from assessment to collection, the instructions 


1 The second sul)scstiou ot tills eliuie (B,6) oontiias an.o'’)seace re- 
ference to gunjaytih. Professor Sirkw renders this “unlawfaUy appro- 
priated linds,” I hive not hetrd the expression in current use in this 
sense, and have found no parallel passagesi but> from the Btyuiolog.T and 
the context) I snspeel it to refer rutlvcc totho ‘‘mireini” by wMeh headmen 
vould naturnlly protect llieroselves. They had uuaertakon to pay a Axed 
Bunt) and if they demanded only that sum from the peasants) soma of 
those might defauU) and the loss would fall on the headmen. It wonld ha 
natural therefore to bejin by charging the poasints something more than 
the sum due from them, so Ih it the solvent men would help to pay for 
the insolvent; and such a practice, once etartcdi would bo very likely to 
develop Into a sorlons abase, I think this subsection means that tbo 
Diwan wis to look into this question, and ensure that a large ^margin'’ 
should not st.iy in th» po-kots of the headmen. A quotation given in 
Chapter VI flhows lint In the country neir Delhi the headmen occasionally 
charged more than they had to nay, and enjoyed the difference. 

S 1 1 ike “dominant clique” to lie the meaning of mutagUilHb^n in E 6, 9. 
The oxisteneo of such rtlquesiu a village was iv prominent feature oflho 
position in the early diya of Biitish rule, ind they were oleaily of old 
standing in the eiglitaenth contury. 
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jtn the Treasurer (R. 8) make it clear that cash-payments 
by pengants were usual; and the '‘absence of any provisions 
for tlw disposaUaf revenue received in kind suggests that 
this practice was net general, though it appears to have 
existed in Jocalities -sahere currency ,was normally scarce.^ 
Payment in cash is indicated _also by the language of the 
preamble, rafprs in ipwr prices as. a galamit y on the 
same footin g as drought or fros t. In the practice of .Group- 
assessment, the Demand was fixed for the y_ear,^ not, as in 
the alternative methods, for each season; and it was realised 
by three instalments (R, 4), fixed app^ently with regard to 
the circumstances of each pargana.Cr 

In ordinary seasons then the position of the village was 
clear. The Demand was assessed at the beginning of the 
year in a lump sum, which was distributed over the peasants 
by the healimenj^the peasants paid the headmen as the crops 
matured, and the latter satisfied the demands of the col- 
lector. The arrangements might however be upset by the 
occurrence^ a calamity, “drought, frost, low prices, or 
other” ;N^dr Grouprassessment, aiming at a Dematyi. ap- 
proximating to half the produce, was ope n to the sam e 
objection-as Measurement, that_evgii ^ ^derate Joss of 
produce ~ might render^ the realisajaon,.j)f the assessment 
impossible. In s^uch an eyent the. revenue staff was required 
(R. 9) to be-active and vigilant, to revise the assessment 
in accordance with the actual produce, and to take special 
care that the apportipnment among the peasants was not 
left in the hands of the headmen, accountants, or dominant 
cliques.® The second farraan adds the detail (H. 9) that 
1 Professor Sarkar has shown (Studies in Mughal India, p. 217) that 
in parts of Orissa revenue was paid in kind during Aurangzeb ’s reign, 
but this was one of the tracts -where eurreney was normally scarce, and 
cannot.bo taken as typical of Kortliern India. 

® There is some difflcnltj in interpreting, the phrase “sa riast a calamity” 
in B. 9. The context shows only that it refers to a calamity in which the 
distribution (tafriq) depended on the heiadmen and accountants, and that 
this practice was not to bo permitted. The only illuetrative passages I 
have found are Khwafl, i, 733, and Maasirulumra, iii. 498, which are one 
authority, not two. In them taaJik7tis-i sariasta is used to describe the 
method of assessing revenue by a charge on each peasant. Here the 
word clearly means ‘'per head,” or nearly its etymological meaning; 
and the same sense seems to fit the passage under- consideration. A 
“sarbasta calamity ’ ’ would be one in which the village authorities sent 
up a list showing the loss of each peasant separately; and the possibUitios 
of fraud in a proceeding of that kind are sufdeiently obvious to explain the 
prohibition. ' 
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half the actual produce was to be left to the peasants, and 
it draws a distinction (H. 10) between calamities occurring 
before, and after, the crops were cut; allowance was to be 
made for the former, but not for the latter, a rule which sur- 
vived in the administrative tradition of the nineteenth 
century. 

The administration was required to see that exactions 
from peasants were limited to the lawful demands, and 
three classes of prohibited exactions are specified (R. 10). 
The first consists of those cesses, which had been forbidden 
by the Emperor, who followed in this matter the general 
line taken by Firuz and by Akbar. The second is “charges 
in excess of the revenue,’V1vhich may be interpreted as 
customary levies made by officials. The third is described 
by the word b aliy a, which in ordinary use may mean either 
"misfortune” or “oppression"; here it probably ^notes 
some particular form of oppression which was common at 
the time, but I have found no illustrative passages to assist 
in its interpretation. So much is clear, that various forms 
of exaction prevailed, and that they were definitely pro- 
hibited; how far the prohibition was effective remains a 
matter for conjecture. 

The orders which have been summarised above applied 
primarily only to the Reserved areas, a small fraction of the 
Empire, but their provisions were intended, at the least, 
to set a standard of procedure in Assignments, for the 
officials employedJoy assignees were to be urged to act in 
accordance with them. Here again it is a matter for con- 
jecture how far these orders took effect. Aurangzeb’s local 
administration was not characterised by efficiency, so that 
assignees probably enjoyed more freedom than in Akbar’s 
days; but a curious provision suggests that the provincial 
Diwan was in fact in a position to influence the local staff 
employed by as^nees. He was required (R. 12) to report 
on the loyalty and efflciency_pf the assessors and collectors 
employed in Assignments, and a promise was given that 
punishment should follow on an unfavourable report. Ij^,, 
is not easy to understand how the Revenue Ministry could 
ensime the punishment of subordinates_employed by_an 
assi^ee, but the promise is titoei^djsre jnqst infer -that, 
in some jvay or other, it could be ma^e effectiy e^ N.,' 
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In the preceding section the general situation in the early 
part of Aurangzebjs reigq has. been described with the aid 
of both. the extant farmans issued under his authority. 
It remains to examine -those_provisions of the later order 
which relate specifically to Islamic law, and in doing this, 
it is necessary to realise the position of the ecclesiastical 
jurists on whose pronouncements (jatwa) the order is 
obviously bas£d. There is no reason to suppose that the 
jurists were.in touch with the actual working of the Revenue 
Ministry; their authorities consisted, not of rules and orders 
issued by Sher Shah or Akbar,^ but of 1 avr-hr>nk.ti and com - 
m entaries written, for the mp gt othe r -parte of Asia, 

in Arabia, Syria, or Iraq. The authorities are duly quoted 
in the extant fatwas, and we find among them such names 
as Abu flanifa, Muhit, or Abu Yusuf, men whose experience 
had been gained long before, and in countries altogether 
different from India. The officials who drafted the farman 
obviously followed the fatwas closely; and the result was 
necessarily to import into the Indian system terms, ideas, 
and institutions, which are not easily brought into ac- 
cordance with the.facts of Indian life. 

As an example of exotic terminology, we may take the 
description of the peasant as majifc, a word which originally 
denoted a king, but in process of time has come to mean 
an owner. The anonymous commentator whose observa- 
tions are included in Professsor Sarkar’s translation of the 
farman w|is obviously puzzled, by the unfamiliar term, for he 
suggested that -ffie word must refer to the owner of the crop, 
implying that thwe could not be an owner of the soil; 
but the fact is that maZifc was the term used, no doubt 
applropriately, in other Islamic countries, and it was carried 
over to India, where it was not applicable to the local con- 
ditions. Similarly as regards ideas, the force of parts of 
the farman is distorted by the conception of land devoted 
permanently to a particular crop. We are given detailed 
rules for land under d ates and almca ids. which were almost 
irrelevant in India, but we find nothing about the par- 
ticular difficulties connected with characteristic Indian 
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crops such as sugarcane. In the same way, the farman ^ 
stresses the distinction between t ithe-lan d an d tribute-lan d, ^ 
which, as we have seen in Chapter I, lies at the root of the 
Islamic system; but I have failed so far to find a single case 
of tithe-land existing in India, and if any existed, it was 
certainly unimportant in extent. We must not then read 
the order as recognising peasants’ proprietary rights, or as 
indicating the existence of an important date-growing 
industry, or as necessarily implying the prevalence of tithe- 
land; and in a few other cases the question arises whether 
the provisions of the farman were really required, or whether 
they are mere surplusage, introduced by the conditions 
in which It was drafted. 

The only one of these questions which requires discussion 
relates to the distinction drawn throughout the order 
between two forms of tenure, denoted by the words 
muqasama and muwazzaf, These words are not defined in 
the order itself, but the distinction between them is brought 
out clearly in the fatwa, which shows that, under the 
former, land paid revenue only when cultivated, while, 
undqr the latter, it paid whether it was cultivated or not. 
The same distinction appears in the order (H. 2) and its 
provisions show that muwazzaf was a form of what I have 
described as Contract-holding, where a fixed sum is paid 
for the occupation of land, independent of cropping or 
produce; while the_ term muqasama is sufficiently wide to 
cover both Sharing and Measurement, applying in aU cases 
where the amount of the revenue-Demand depends on the 
produce of the season. Now up to the~3ate of this order, 

I have found no definite evidence to show that Contract- 
holding existed aa a tenure in Moslem India, ^ and the 
question arises whether the references to it are mere sur- 
plusage, or were in fact required by Indian conditions. 

On this question two considerations suggest themselves. 
The first is that Contract-holdings were quite common in 

1 !Pa}rment of wazifa, i.e, muwazzaf-teniwe, la mentionad in the Ain 
(i> 294), hut in a disquisitlan on the genml Islaittio revcnne-s^stem, and 
with no auggestion that wazifa Tvns p-iid in India. In the Indian chronicles 
the word wazifa occurs frequently, but in none of tlra passages notleed 
does it xelw to peasants' tenure} the usnal meaning is an allowance 
granted, ordinarily in cash, by the Dmpeioi to a. learned manor some other 
claimant on his liberality. 
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some regions at the opening of the British period ; either, 
then, they existed in the time of Aurangzeb, or they had 
come into existence during the eighteenth century. The 
latter alternative is improbable, because it was a period 
of jiisorder, during which men lived from hand to mouth, 
and were unwilling to commit themselves in advance. The 
refusal of peasants to bind themselves to pay revenue for 
even so short a term iis fivejzears is one of the most re- 
markable facts in the early British records; at that time 
popular opinion favoured annual assessment, with entire 
freedom for the future; and it is hard to see how a system 
of Contract-holding could have come into existence in such 
an environment. The probability then is that the system 
was of old standing. 

This view is strengthened by the facts, which have been 
given in Chapter I, regarding tenures in Udaipur. In that 
region, which never came under Moslem administration, 
the existence of Contract-holdings is established by extant 
dociynents, some of which go back for f our centu ries, and 
the inference seems to be almost certain that they are a 
Hindu, institution, not a modern introduction. The fact 
that there is no trace of them in the earlier literature of 
Moslem India does not ^constitute a proof of their non- 
existence; it may equally be read as showing that Moslem 
administrators found no occasion to interfere with them. 
While then direct_gvidence is wanting, it is permissible to 
conjecture that Contract-holdings may in fact have per- 
sisted from the time when Moslem rulq. wap first established 
in Delhi, not as a general institution, but in particular 
localities, or particular circumstances, in which they were 
found to be convenient; and therefore that Aurangzeb’s 
orders regarding them were required to enable the Diwan 
to dispose of difficulties which arose .from time to time. 
The alternativa view, ttiat the_ provisions in question are 
mere surplusage, introduced from an exotic system of law 
for formal purposes, is notj, however, disproved by positive 
evidence; in the present state of our knowledge, the matter 
is one of probability. 

The orders indicate that the administration recognised 
the existence of certain rights to retain, and dispose of, 
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a holding. A Contract-holder was ordinarily succeeded 
by his heir (H. II), and he could lease, mortgage, or sell, ‘ 
his rights in his holding (H. 12, 13). Inheritance is recog- 
nised by implication m the case of an ordinary peasant also, 
because provision is made (H, 17) for the disposal of a holding 
when there is no heir; and power to sell o^ledge is also 
recognised by Implication in the same case (H 16). These 
provisions do not indicate any fundamental change in 
system, because, as we have seen in Chapter I, rights of 
inheritance and transfer are r eco gnis ed by the Hindu 
Sacred Law. 

It is noteworthy that there is no explicit provision for 
the dispossession of an inefficient or defaulting peasant, 
similar to that which is found in the Artbflsastra; and this 
omission is common to the two farmans, for the earlier one 
lays great stress on complete and punctual collections 
(R. 4, 5), but is silent as to the action to be taken against 
defaulters. It is impossible to suppose that an adminis- 
tration concerned with getting the largest possible revenue 
should have been left powerless in the event of con- 
lumaciious default; and the true reading must, I think, be 
that the necessary powers were inherent in the adminis- 
tration, but that at this period they were not of practical 
importance because of the scarcity., of peasants, a_topic,to 
whichJ sh^ return. 

In the same' way, Aurangzeb’s orders, like those issued 
by Akbar, do not provide for the sale of a peasant’s family 
for default; buts^e know from various authorities^ that this 
process was in the fact available to the local officials. Thus 
Badauni records, as we have seen in the last chapter, that 
in the reign of Akbar, “the wives and children ^f the 
peasants were sold and scattered abroad.” Pelsaert, 
writing .in the next reign, tells of the wives and children 
of defaulters being “made prize” and sold. Bernier states 
that defaulters were “bereft of their children, who are 
carried away as slaves.” Manrique, in describing Bengal 
under Mogul rule, wrote that “when the wretched people 
have no means of paying this (the revenue demanded in 

1 BadauBi. n. 189 ; Pelaaeit>47 ; Bernier, 205 ; Manriqne, i. 53, in the 
TIahh’jt Society’s troMlation (,Trav9h of Sebastian Manrique, 1927). 
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■ advance], they seize their wives and children, making them 
into slaves and selling them by auction.” We must not 
then read the orders as a complete code of procedure, pro- 
viding for all possible emergencies; the reasonable view is 
that thay deal only with those matters on which a ruling 
was thoughv 'to be required, VSnd that the treatment of 
defaulters was nol onejiLthes^jv^ 

An interesting provision in tn^^rman is that which relates 
to the residuaL right .of a Contract-holder who was unable 
to cultivate, or had absconded (H. 3.) Hig right to the 
holding remained in existence, and he was entitlsd to resume 
it when 4fl a -position to do so; but, during the period of 
absence or inability, the officials were empowered to let the 
land on iarin,‘ _and if tlm incoipe so obtained exceeded the 
contract-revenue, "the surplus was to be paid to the holder. 
This is the earliest suggestion I have found of anything 
analogous to the malikana, or allowance to a landholder 
excluded tro’m settlement, which was an importaiiLsubject 
in parts of the nineteenth century. 

If Contract-holdings already existed at this period, it 
may be said that the_ orders we have been examining in- 
troduced little of. importance into the Indian agrarian 
system. The provisions wMch clearly derive from the 
fatwas are matters of detail; rules regarding apportionment 
of the liability for revenue in case of transfers (H 12,13), 
revenue to. be levied on vines and almond tree s (H. 14), 
liability of Moslems to pay revenue instead of tithe (H. 14), 
exemption from assessipent of land devoted to the endow- 
ment of tomb (H 15) — such rule_s as these could be en- 
forced without making any appreciable alteration in the 
Indian^system as il had developed under previous Moslem 
sovereigns, and they were doubtle.gs useful to an adminis- 
tration which may have had to decide such questions in the 
course of its ordinary york. The system however in its 
broad outlines .remained .unchanged, unless „we accept the 
view, which seems to me improbable, that Contract-holding 
was now recognised for the first time. 
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4. THE SCARCITY OF PEASANTS 

One feature of Aurangzeb’s orders remains to be noticed, 
the stress which is laid on the need for keeping, and for 
obtaining, peasants. In previous chapters we have seen 
that, from the thirteenth century onwards, extension of 
cultivation had been the most important item in the official 
policy of agrarian development; but the earlier declarations 
point to an increase in the size of holdings rather th|in in 
the number of peasant?. Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, for in- 
stance,' wished to see the peasants extending their holdings 
year by year; and Akbar’s rules for collectors contemplate 
the same process, while the topic of absconding peasants 
finds no place in them. By Aurangzeb’s time, however, 
absconding had become a serious matter for the adminis- 
tration. It was to be examined in the course of each annual 
assessment, and great efforts were to be made to secure 
the return of absconders, as well as to attract peasants from 
all quarters (R. 2); while the detailed rules for dealing with 
the holdings of absconders. (H. 3) suggest that cases for 
disposal ipust have been numerous. Judging from these 
orders alone, we should infer that at this-period the limiting 
factor in cultivation was man-power rather than material 
resources, and it becomes necessary to look for the reasons 
why peasants bad become scarce. 

There are no gr ounds for thinking that the population of 
Northern India was declining seriously at this perio(|,^ 
T aking a general view of suds fact^ as are on record, it may 
be said that throughout the country population tended to 
increase rapidly, subject to recurring checks from war, 
famine, and disease. During the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Northern India was, comparatively speaking, 
peaceful. There were indeed occasional rebellions and 
civil wars, but the destruction of life in the course of these 
incidents was not unusually great. The drain on man- 
power caused by the conquest of the Deccan was possibly 
substantial in the earlier part of the period, but aft.er about 
the year l g3Q- there was not much serious fighting; while the 
Maratha trouble had not come to a head at the time when 
Aurangzeb’s revenue orders were issued. On the whole, 
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then, the political and military history of tho period does 
not suggest any serious check on the natural growth of 
population. 

The records of famine are undoubtedly incomplete,^ but, 
so far as they go, they disclo-se no very serious calamity in 
Northern India during^ the fi rst half of the centu ry. There 
had, indeed,^ been heavy mortality in tho year 1596, but the 
effects of this would have" disappeared by 1660, ‘ There are 
indications of scarcity in the Punjab in l(ili=15, and again 
ill 1645, and in Oudh in 1^0, but I have found no record of 
serious loss of life ; while the calamity of 1J30, which fell 
so heavily on Gujarat and the Deccan, did not extend to 
the North. Rajputana suffered severely in 1648, and Sind in 
1658-9, but in both cases the loss was local, Tho famine 
of 1660 was severe and widespread in the South, but the 
only indication of its influence in the North is a statement 
in a chronicle of the next century that “crowds of people 
from all parts made their way to tho capital.” If “the 
capital" in this passage denotes Delhi, as is probable but 
not certain, then we may infer either that the North was 
affected, or that people came from the affected region to the 
North in search of food. Between 16 S.0 and 167 0 we read 
of famine again in the South and in Gujarat, but not in tho 
North, It is,J! think, quite certain that the population in 
the former regions must have declined heavily after 1630 ; 
but, from the recorded evidence, there is no reason for 
thinking that there was any serious general decline in the 
cou^ry from the Punjab to Bengal. 

vThe evidence regarding epi demic disease is even more 
scanty than that which refers to famine, and the only point 
which emerges is that bubonic plague- was present in 
Northern India during the first half of the century ^/^he 
Emperor Jahangir tells us that a dreadful epidemic had 
spread from the Punjab as far as Delhi, and caused great 

1 [ iliscussed tbis subject at ''Onie length iu Oh. VII of Ji'rom AVbar to 
Aurctiffob, where detailed references will be found to the summary givru 
ill the text. The Punjab soarcity of 1645, which is not mentioned there, 
is ivcorded in Badshaliuam.i, IX, 489. 

2 T'oi pinsjue, see Tuznk, 162, 225 j B,idsba]i.n.iuia, 1, i. 489, II, 353 ; 
KIuv.iH, i 755, and ii. 382, The Idontitjr of the disease is usually indicated 
by lefcioncesto either the presence of bnboi's, or tho effect on rats and 
mice. 
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mortality, but had wholly subsided in the year 1616 ; the 
symptoms are not described, but the language used points 
to plagu e. ^ Either the statement that the disease had 
subsided was premature, or fresh infection supervened, for 
plague was prevalent in the city of Agra in 1618, in 1632, 
and in 1644, and in Delhi in 1656 ; while it was virulent in 
the Deccan and Gujarat for several years before 1689. It 
is possible then that the rural population of the North 
had been affected by a prolonged epidemic of plague at the 
time when Aurangzeb’s orders issued, but I know of no 
direct evidence in favour of this view, and on the other hand 
there is definite and credible evidence that the scarcity 
of peasants was due to flight, not death. 

This evidence is contained in the survey of the Mogul 
Empire- which Francois Bernier wrote for Colbert, the 
eminent French statesman, about the year 1670. Bernier 
was well qualified for the task he undertook. He came of 
peasant stock, and was thus in a position to appreciate the 
agrarian situation which he found in India ; while, at the 
same time, he was a highly educated man, having taken a 
Doctor’s degree at the University of Montpellier, and he 
had travelled widely, in Asia as well as Europe, before he 
r^ched India about the time of Aurangzeb’s accession, 
^e spent eigh^ears at the Emperor’s Court in practice as 
a physiciarfjne was on familiar terms with some of the high 
officers, and his opportunities for acquiring knowledge were 
thus much greater than those of an ordinary traveller. 
That they were well used is apparent from his observations 
on various topics, such, for instance, as the supply of gold 
and silver, which can be confirmed from the DutcJL,and 
Engl^ commMCial records of the period ; and there are no 
grounds for rejecting his evidence on the question which 
concerns ps— the scarcity of peasants, and their readiness 
to abscop^. "y ■ 

scarcity of peasants had clearly impressed itself 

1 Xliis opidemic is mentioned in some ^E'auloiy ddecords published in 
SU ‘William £'ostoc’s It jry (7.tleAd.{) o/ Ooonmints in the India 

O0ee; seeKos. 577j 379, 334, 3J3. The information is, however, not at 
firsthand; one report declared it w is "not the plague," but this is by no 
means eonclnsive. 

^ Bornier. The Listter to Colbsct biglus on p. 200; the extract given is 
on p, 209 ; the subject of abscondiug recurs ou pp. 226, 232. 
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very strongly on his mind, and it is noteworthy that ho does 
not attribute any part of It to exceptional mortality. Had 
plague been raging throughout' the country, he, as Sfprac- 
tising physician, could scarcely havg. ignored the factf. but 
be is quite definite in attri buting the evil, no t to any su ch 
cause, W toi^ the jeve rity of the a dministra tion , which 
drove. the peasants J;o abscond Much of th e Empire, he 
obsersed, was 

“badly cultivated, and thinly peopled; and even a con- 
siderable portion of the good land remains untilled from 
want of labourers^ ; many of whom perish in consequence 
of the bad treatment they experience from the Governor. 
These poor people, when incapable of discharging the 
demands of their rapacious lords, are not only often deprived 
of the means of subsistence, but are bereft of their children, 
who are carried away as slaves. Thus it happens that many 
of the peasantry, driven to despair by so execrable a tyranny, 
abandon the country, and seek a more tolerable mode of 
existence, either in the towns, or camps; as bearers of 
burdens, carriers of water, or servants to horsemen. Some- 
times they fly to the territories of a Raja, because there 
they find less oppression, and are allowed a greater degree 
of comfort." 

y/According to Bernier, then, the peasants were being 
driven by administrative pressure into.other occupations, or, 
into.regions-4vhete the. Mogul administration did not operate; 
and his account, which is in itself credible, fits in precisely 
with the situation depicted in Aurangzeb’s orders, a 
peasantry heavily assessed and kept under strict discipline, 
but decreasing in numbers to an extent which was seriously 
embarrassing the administration. The increase in adminis- 
trative pressure which had occurred during the first half of 
the century must be attributed either to Jahangir, or to 
Shahjahan, or to both. Emperors. According to the tra- 
ditional account summarised in an earlier section, we must 
look to the reign of Shahjahan for most, if not all, of the 
increase, since the revenue from the Reserved areas rose in 
that period from I flO- to. nearly 400 lakhs; but more definite 
evidence is wanted for a final verdict.® All that can be 

I The quotation is from the published tranBlation; "peasants" t7ovld 
be a more pTecise rendering than *<lahour»rs" of the word labovreurs, 

® In From Alebar io Jvrangsieb, Ch, YlII, sec. I orgued that the in> 
creased pressure during Shahjahan 's reign nas refletUd in eeitain lerenne 
statistirs which have sniTlTed, I have since found that the argument js 
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said with certainty is tliai, by the early years of Auraugzeb’s 
reign, administrative pressure had increased to a point 
where it was tending to defeat its object, even in the Re- 
served areas; and we mmt infer that the injurious effects 
were greater in Assignments, because of the short and pre- 
carious tenure on which they were usually held. Taking 
Aurangzeb’s orders as they stand, it would have b^en possible 
for a provincial Diwan, endowed with the necessary capacity, 
tact, and integrity, to work up the revenue of his charge 
by degrees; it would have been obvious folly on the part 
of an ordinary Assignee to attempt anything of the kind, 
seeing that he must expect to lose the Assignment before 
the results of his efforts would be manifest. Whether any 
provincial Diwan at this period was in fact a successful 
revenue-administrator is doubtful, for Bernier tells us’ that 


the Reserved areas were farmed, and in his description of 
the prevalent oppression he draws no distinction between 
officials, farmers, and assignees; all that can be said is 
that there was some room for successful administration inS 
the one case, but scarcely any in the otheiy^ 

^'“'^re the story which I have been endeavouring to tell 
comes to its conclusion, so far as the assessment of the 
peasants in Northern India is concerned. I have traced no 


reference to any important change during the century 
and a hall intervening between Aurangzeb’s accession and 
the establishment of British rule in the North; while the 


practice which was found in operation by the early British 
administrators is precisely that which is described in 


fomally deXeciire, beuuu^c the stutl:itics toi Ibo oiicniup of the reign 
descTihed ns Jtasil, -tThile Iho later itgures nro jamti. Volloving provionB 
trsmelator’i, I had treated these tei ms as synonjino'ue, but, as is oxplaiaed 
in Appendk A, a distinetion mnet he dra-wn betiveen them, and the f giircs 
aie not directly eamparaWc. To rc-estahlish the argnmentj it wnld be 
neaesaary cither to find HgUTCH for the jowa at Sli.ihjahan's nueessiou, or 
to determine the precise relation between 7ta»il and jama at tiiat period> 
and my search for the-se data has so far proved unsuccessful. 

Bernier, 224, 225. lie writes of assigneeB under the name “timnrSots,” 
whieh. he had presumably learned during his travels in Turkey) it denotes 
the holder of n tenure involTlng military service, and a^arently in- 
distinguishable from the assignments of the Mogul Empire. _Tt is not, X 
think, necessary to read the passage as .•(t.'iting that Earming was invariable 
in the Eeserved areas, though we must eoueUtde thatlt was a eommgn 
practice. 
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, Aiironfizcb’s orders of Holt Mackenzie, writing 

■* in 1819, quotes^ a description of the procedure in the Polhi 
territory at a time when the native institutions had not 
been disturbed, which shows that the person in authority—' 
whoever he might be — "made settlements with the village 
zamitidars for such a fixed annual revenue as the latter 
agreed to pay, or he took the Government share of the crops 
in kind, or he levied the established pecuniary assessment 
according to the quantity aM,he land cultivated and the 
species of crop grown.’\^fore we have Group-assessment 
in the foreground, with Sharing and Measurement behind, 
exactly as in the lime of Aurangzeb; and the standard of 
the revenue also was unchanged being "ha lf of th e produce 
of land fully cultiva1.od ,” while in practice as nni^ was 
taken “as the cultivator could ailord to give.” Similarly 
Lord Moira, in his Minute of 1815, described tho early 
• British practice in the following terms: “The Collector 
considers the former assessment of the village, compares it 
IH^ith all the information he has received, and, having 
endesat^red to form an estimate of its capability, offers it 
to the proprietor ab the rate of assessment he conceives it 
capable of yielding. The proprietor denies the extent of 
capability, when the Collector threatens measurement, the 
dread of an exposition of the real slate from which will 
generally induce an acceptance of the offer.” Hero again, 
wo have Group-assessment, made on general considerations, 
as the regular practice, with the threat of Measurement in 
reserve, ^almost exactly as_the_arrangements-aEe.desxjribed 
in A urangzeb’s fa rman. 

We may take it Ihen that the method of Group.-assess- 
ment, which, at some unascertained time, superseded the 
methods favoured by Sher Shah and Akbar, persisted as 
the ordinary practice in Northern India until the end of the 
Moslem p^^iod. The interest which the- intervening years 
possess for us lies in the developments affecting Inter- 
mediaries, which resulted in the fusion of Assignees and 
Gramtees, Chiefs, -Headmen^nd Farmer^inlo a body of 

J Htv. Sel., i. 89, 90 (Holt Miiekenzie); 323 (Loid Moira)* The TTords 
'‘Tillage zamliidar’ iu the first quotation denote the peasai-fa acting 
through their headnren. 
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landhddera, which was to be recognised by Britidh law as 
homogeneous; the earlier stages in these developments 
form the subject of the next section. 

5 INTEEMEDIARIES UNDER AURANGZEB AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS 

have seen, in a previous section that, in the middle 
the seventeenth century, the great bulk of the revenue 
'was assigned, as much as 10 .kiocs out olJMtotaLQia.2; ^ 
and consequently the assignees were at that period much 
the most important class of Intermediaries between the 
Emperor and the peasants, HSuring the next half century, 
a gradual change occurred, and shortly after the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, Assignmen±s, taken as a whole, had 
become unremunerative, and were naturally unpopular; 
they continued to be made, bu-f- energetic men preferred 
.a title resting on force to one which was based on paper, and 
|fin the course of the eighteenth century the Taluq, or*^ 
rDependency,” came to take the place of the Assignment 
the most prominent agrarian institution.^/' 

!Phe unpopularity of Assignments is a familiar topic in 
tne chronicle written by Khwafi Khan shortly after Aurang- 
zeb’s death. The most noteworthy passage is a digression,^ 
where, after describing the liberality of Shahjahan in 
equipping his officers for active service, the chronicler 
proceeds to stress the contrast between past and present. 
Nowadays, he says in effect, perhaps one or two in a hundred 
of the wretched assignees may get a morsel of bread from 
their Assignments, ^but the rest are starving mendicants; 
while those who are nominally on the cash-roll may possibly 
receive their pay for a year or two at most. The passage 
is rhetorical, and the writer was obviously a pessimist, 
so that his language must be somewhat heavily discounted; 
but there is no reason to suppose that it does not represent 
in substance the opinion current in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, Perhaps its most significant feature 


^ Kh-wafl. i. 6Z2. 
‘ aneli iiossages as ii, 
1722-3. 


Tlie approximate date of this chroniele Is^ed hy 
578, Tslere the yenr ofT\ntiBf ia giyen as 1 1 53 or 
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is the recogaition that it might be better to be on. the cash- 
■* list than to have an Assignment. No such preference is 
suggested by the records of the earlier period, during which 
all high and favoured officers received Assignments as a 
matter of. course, while the only changes in conditions re- 
corded in the chronicles during the interval were on the 
whole in favour of the assignees, 

^ One of these changes related to a practice by which the 
assignees were required to pay for the keep of the animals 
in the Imperial stables.^ This practice became a serious 
burden during the reign of Aurangzeb, when the income 
from Assignments was declining, so that the demand made 
by the stably on an individual might even exceed the total 
he was able to collect; but under Shah Alam these charges 
wera so adjusted that no grievance remained. The other, 
and more important, change in practice was the dis- 
appearance of the audit. During the seventeenth century, 
it was the duty of the provincial Diwan to see that assignees 
did not retain more than the sums to which they were en- 
titled,^ and to recover any excess for the treasury. On the 
other hand, an assignee could claim to be reimbursed for 
deficiency in his actual Income arising from certain causes, 
though it was difficult to establish such claims in the face 
of the deterhuned opposition of the accountants. An 
Assignment thus involved a periodical contest of wits, in 
which the a ssigne e meeded to employ competent agents, 
and probably to sp^d money' freely on bribery,Jf he was to 
retain what he had succeeded in collecting; but during 


Aurangzeb’s reign the practice gradually decayed, and the 
audit-proce^re had become obsolete when Khwafi Khan 
wrote.® >/ .. . 

✓"The reasons for the unpopularity of Assignments naust 
-^hen be sought, not in changes in administrative practice, 


but in the conditions oLthe lunq^the decline in a gricult ural 


production, and tl:(£ wea_kening of the central authority,/ ^ . 

' . 

1 Ehwaflf 111 602. i- - 

B For tUls eomplicatoJ sabject see Tuzik, 22, 89, 190,399; Salih, 319; 
Siqi) 254; Khwafij i. 753, il. 87i 3?7. That a reeivery might be sub* 
stantial In amaant appears £rom the reoeril in Sagi, f70i that Shayieta 
Khan was saroharged 132 lakhs of rupees for what he had coUeeted in 
excess of his authbrised Tncome while Viceroy of Bengal. 
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Tlie flight of peasants from the land to more atlractivo^ 
occupations, which was considered in the last section,"^' 
undoubtedly continued, and was probably intensified, 
during the reign of Aurangzeb; and when peasants decreased, 
the assignees’ Income was necessarily reduced. We may 
indeed reasonably infer that the process, once started, was 
apt to be cumulative, because an assignee, with a short and 
uncertain tenure, would ordinarily try to make good some 
part of his loss by increased pressure on the peasants who 
remained at work, and increased pressure would in turn | 
strengthen the motives which tempted peasants to abscond. 
A progressive decline in the Income yielded by Assignments 
would of itself explain their unpopularity, but in addition 
there was the risk that the assignee might not be able to 
obtain possession even of what remained, s/ 

/ So far as the Deccan is concerned, this risk arose pri- 
marily from the activities of the Marathas. The story of 
Aurangzeb’s attempt to maintain his position in the South 
can be read elsewhere, and it must suffice to recall the fact 
that the Marathas steadily extended both "their settled 
dominions and their claim to share in the yield of a much 
larger area. passage in Khwafi Khan (ii. 7l!4 ff.) shows 
that within ten, years of Aurangzeb’s death this claim, 
which in form- amounted to one-fourth (chauth) of the 
revenue, had in practice risen to nearly one-half; while 
in villages which had been restored after depopulation, the 
gross produce was divided equally bet wee n the Marathas, 
the assignees, and" the peasants. Thus an assignee could 
not hope to realise anything like the share of half the 
produce, which had formerly represented his Income; and 
it must always have been doubtful if he would be allowed 
to realise anything at all in the areas where the Marathas 
niaintained their separate staff of revenue-collectors. It is 
easy then to understand that a cash-order, ev en on an almost 
empty treasury, would have been preferred to an Assignment 
m the region dominated by the Marathas. 
yj As regards Northern India, our information is very incom- 
plete, for the chronicles tell us little of what was happening 
in the North after. the year Ifip^whejLAurangzeb trans- 
ferred his Court to the Deccan, All that can be said is that 
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, the Administration was gradually losing its hold on the 
‘ country, officials were getting out of hand, and strong men 
were beginning to assv^e _an attitude of independence^, 
KhwafiKhan tells, a story _(ii. 861), which is perhaps typical 
of what was going on. For some years before 1719, an 
Afghan named Husain Khan had gone into rebellion, and 
taken possession of some parganas in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore; the officials employed by the State, and by the 
assignees, were driven out of their charges, the Viceroy’s 
troops were more than once defeated, and Husain Khan 
was for a time practically independent, but ultimalelj'^ he 
was killed in a skirmish with the Viceroy. Further South 
we 'get glimpses of the revolt of the Jats near Agra, which 
resulted eventually in the establishment of the State of 
Bharatpur.^ The local traditions of 0udh show that, by 
the end of the seventeenth century, Chiefs and officials 
alike were engaging in the struggle for territory;^ and these 
incidents camjot be_ regarded as exceptional. An assignee 
could no longer rely on the authority of the Emperor; he 
had to expect that other claimants to th e revenue would 
“appear, and he must either repel them by force, or submit 
to the loss of his expected Income. 

The eighteenth century was thus a period when de facto 
possession came to count for much more than title, and it 
was characterised by an apparent assimilation among the 
different classes of Intermediaries, of the kind which, as 
we have seen, occurred in the disorganisation of the Delhi 
kingdom after the death of Firuz. This assimilation is 
-reflected in the history of the word Taluq,'* which may be 
rendered as Dependency. The word and its derivatives 
appear occasionally in the earlier chronicles as denoting 
the relationship- between a person and his position, whether 
official or territorial, but thereis no sign of any specialised 

1 IChwafl. ii. In 1683, Klun Jaliaii was sent fioni the Deccan to puuiah 
the Jats (316). Ho failed, and there w.is mote trouble in 1690 ( 394). 
The chronicler does not pursue the subject, but the story of the rise of the 
•State can be read iu the Imperial Gaeetteer, viii. 74. 

^Seee.ff., W. 0. Benett, Xtie Chief Olaas of the Boj/ Bireillp District 
(revised edition, 1895), p. 36 ft. 

8 More precisely ta'atlnq. The derivative word tuluqdar, 'diolder of a 
tuluq,” though familiar, is best avoided in a general discussion, because 
its meaning now varies in different provinces. 
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or technical meaning up to the middle of the seventeenth 
century,' when the Badshahnama was written. In theiJ 
Maasir-i Alamgiri, which was completed in 1710, there 
are signs of specialisation, while Khwafl Khan, writing 
some years later, used the word definitely in the special 
sense which was current in the North at the opening of the 
British period, that is to say as denoting a tract of country 
held in possession, whatever the nature of the title. ^ An 
official or a Chief, an assignee, or even a foreign power, 
could have a Dependency' in this special sense, for possession 
was coming to be the only thing that mattered. In the ' 
next chapter^ we ^hall have to record the results which 
ensiied when British officers came to administer Northern 
India, and tended, not unnaturally, to regard Dependencies 
of all sorts as held in the same tenure; here it must suffice 
to note that the term, in its special S6.i se, came into promi- 
nence in the period of disorganisation, when the value of 


tc 


Wrights or claims depended mainly on the power to enforce 

yiihem. 

^Among the various holders of Dependencies, we have seen 
already that assignees had lost the leading position they? 
occupied in the middle of the seventeenth century. Mean- 
while other classes of.Inifirmediaries had increased in im- 
portance, The decay of the central administration neces- 
sarily strengthened. the Chiefs; and this term must now be 
extended to Moslems, since men of this religion had in fact 
es-^ablished themselves in positions not to be distinguished 
from those of Rajas or Rais. Strong Viceroys might become 
de facto Kings, as happened in Oudh, in Rohilkhand, and in 
Farrukhabad; and officers of lower rank might in the same ' 
way establish themselves as practically independent within 
a smaller area. Farmers also had similar opportunities, 
which were increased by a prolongation in the terms for 
which farms were given, and by the practice of accepting 


1 KK^vaft Kbau In hU flc«t volume applies tlie word indiCCorently to tlie 
area held hy an assisnoe (1.266,224); by a Ohiet — Todhpur (1.288), and 
JUajhir Bandeli (i. 516); aud by a foreign power — ‘'tUe tnluq ofthol 
Bortugueae” (i. 469). Its use becomea more common in the aeeou.l 
volumei when he w-is writing of hie own time; e.ji'. ‘'zumiudars in their 
nwntaluq” (H. 89) j the taluqe of assignees (114); “the taluq of the 
Faujdarof Mulher” (277), 
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premiums in advance and, speaking generally, we must 
regard the period which followed the death of Aurangzeb 
as one in which men of these various classes wwe competing 
with one another in a struggle for territorial position, and 
the revenue which it brought. Rights to receive the revenue 
could still be granted by the Emperor, but the power of 
the Empire could not enforce his orders, and the right might 
often be given to whoever had secured possession by force. 
The results of these conditions were manifest when the 
northerrr provinces came under Brit^ rule, as will be 
described in the next chapter. 

..X^efore taking leave finally of the Assignment system, a 
few words may be said regarding the ^-^actice of Valuation^ 
during the severiteenth century. The only reference I have 
found in the chronicles to a formal revision is Jahangir’s 
order (Tuzuk, 9) appointing a Diwan to revise the Valuation 
of Bengal. There is no record of the result, but, as will be 
explained in Chapter VII, there are indications that re- 
visions were subsequently aarried out in this province. 
The maintenance of a general Valuation-dUfTng the first 
half of the century is established by various passages, some 
of which are quoted in Appendix A,' contrasting the Income 
of a particular region with its Valuation. Some statistical 
records® of the next century indicate obscurely that a change 
in practice took place during the reign of Aurangzeb, for 
figures for his Empire are given in three column? instead of 
two. The first, which is headed jama-i dami, jnay safely 
be taken as the formal ValuatioTi, arid the third X^cisiW 
sanwat) as cur rent, or recent, Income jf-but the second 

not espluluud In^any document 
within my knowledge, is more difficylt^'fb interpret. The 
heading means “complete” Income, and 

points to some sort of standard figure, but its nature, ancL 
the method of its calculation, are matters for conjecture, y/ 
My own guess is that “perfect Income” is an office 
abbreviation of “Income of the perfect year”; that is to 

1 In FarmUisiyar ’a reign "lakha wei e realised by sale of farms of tbe 
BeaerYed pnrg.inoa” (Euwafl, ii. 773). A little Inter, the practice of 
farming rras condemned as ruinous to tbe Empire (ii< 948), but it rraa 
not discontinued for long. 

s 'lOfdeinl manuals ” {Va»tvr-vl amal), Or. 1779 and 1842; Add. 6588. 
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say, that soir.elime Jn this century, when Income was found < 
to have diverged from Valuation, the Ministry, instead of 
laboriously calculating a new Valuation on the lines followed 
under Akbar, chose the figures of some particular year as a 
standard to serve the same purpose ; but, for some reason 
or other, the obsolete figures were preserved alongside of 
the new standard, so that the three columns showed re- 
spectively the old and new Valuations and the current 
Income. The idea of a typical, or standard, year (sal-i 
kamil) existed at least as early as the reign of Akbar, ^ and 
the adoption of such a standard for Valuation would not be 
an altogether unreasonable expedient, but I can find no 
positive evidence on the subject, and all that can be said 
with confidence is that some sort of Valuation was used 
in the Ministry until the practice of Assignment decayed 
in the eighteenth century. 

1 Akbnrn.'im.n, iii, 457; B,nd«lialiiiaina, I,li. 287, 



Chapter VI 

The Last Phase in Northern India 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

The last phase of the Moslem agrarian system in Northern 
India must be studied mainly in the initial proceedings of 
the administrations which succeeded the Moslem power; 
and the most suitable area for this purpose comprises the 
country which at the opening of the nineteenth century 
was described as the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
together with the “Benares Province or Zemindarry,” or, 
in the nomenclature of to-day, the United Provinces ex- 
clusive of Oudh, Kumaun, and parts of Bundelkhand,'* 
The extant records relating to this area may be regarded as 
sufficient for the present purpose; but at the same time they 
are incomplete, and also treacherous, so that it will be well 
to explain the exact position in some little detail. 

The earliest English administrators in this region were 
necessarily ignorant of the local conditions; while tkeir 
proceedings were governed by orders founded on ex- 
perience gained in Bengal and’ Bihar, experience which 
was in some respects seriously misleading. They knew that 
the primary business of the administration was to arrange 
for collecting the State’s share of the produce of the land, 
and the first task assigned to them by the orders issued in 
Calcutta was to find the landowners, and compound with 
them for its collection on the lines which had been adopted 

1 Tl'CTcrcnve liietor? of hie Bniaips province begins in tlieyear 1787, 
■when Jonotlian Puncan becnine Besidrnt; ho was antliorised to oerry 
out a settlement of the rcTeiine. and hia operations ■were given legal force 
by Bengal Begulation II of 1755, The ‘‘Ceded Provincea,” required in 
lEOI, surrounded Oudh on three aidca, and comprised the present Gorakh- 
pur division on the Bast, Boliilkhajid on tiie West, and the lower Donb 
on the South and Pouth-Weat; Farrukhabad was added a year later. 
The " Couqnered Provinees” ineinded the rest of the Doab and small 
areas to ■the West of the.Tiimna, while parts of Bundelkliimd were nequired 
about the same time. 


|57 
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in Etngal. The queBtion, Who is the landowner? was, 
however, one to which no precise answer could be given. 
For one thing, the rights which in the aggregate constitute 
ownership, in the English sense of the word, were not as a 
rule vested in one person, but were distributed irregularly 
among the various parties connected with the land; and for 
a other, the collapse of the Mogul administration had pro- 
duc ed an environment in which might counted for more 
than right. As the administrators came into closer contact 
with the facts, they learned by degrees that the important 
thing was, not to search for non-existent landowners, but 
to ascertain and respect the rights, interests, and privileges 
of the different parties . found in enjoyment of the produce 
of the soil; but, before this stage had been reached, many 
dubious claims had been recognised, and many existing 
claims had disappeared, so that the first formal Record of 
Rights did not represent accurately the position at the end 
of the Moslem period. 

The attitude of the people, especially the important 
classes of Intermediaries, contributed materially to this 
result. As we have seen in the last chapter, the collapse 
of Mogul authority had resulted in-.a misleading appearance 
of uniformity among these classes. Assignments had 
declined in-importance, while farms of the revenue had been 
given for longer terms, and tended in practice to become 
hereditary. The position of a hereditary Parmer looks 
from the outside very like that of a Chief; and Chiefs and 
Farmers alike had been busily engaged in extending their 
spheres of influence, bringing into their Dependencies, by 
fair means as well as foul, the peasants of villages who wanted 
only to be left alone, and were ready to pay the King’s 
Share to anyone who^ would undertake the King’s duty of 
protecting them against interference from outside, When 
English administrators looked for landowners, it was .usually 
these Intermediaries who presented themselves; some of 
them, at least, realised from the outset that the English 
were offering a new, and possibly a stable, form of tenure; 
and men wHo had been following ■fee road leading to kingship 
naturally strove for ownership when they found that king- 
ship was beyond their reach, 
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The peasants, on the other hand, were slow to come lor- 
, ward, deterred partly by ignorance, partly by the require- 
ment that they should engage for a term of years to pay a 
cash-revem^ based on the existing standards, which left 
no margin for xmfavourable seasons. At first, many dubious 
claims were recognised, but the new “owners” frequently 
failed to pay the revenue for which they had engaged, and 
were summarily displaced; and for a short time the whole 
position was unstable. The details of this period, and of the 
gradual approach to stability lie beyond the scope of this 
essay; my only reason for referring to these topics is that 
they explain why it is impossible to present anything like a 
quantitative account of the position at the end of the 
Moslem period, to say with precision what districts or 
parganas were held in what tenure, or what portions of 
agricultural land were liable to what burdens. 

Leaving quantity aside, it is possible to describe the 
position at the beginning of the period of British rule; but 
the records available for this purpose arg, as I have said, 
treachWous, and make it Very easy for the student to go 
seriously wrong. As usual, the main difficulty is the ter- 
minology. The earliest administrators brought with them 
the technical vocabulary of Bengal, so far as they had 
succeeded in acquiring it, and applied the terms to things 
which looked like the originals; but appearances were some- 
times misleading, things were found for which Bengal 
supplied no names, words had acquired different meanings 
in different places, and, as time went on, in the mouths of 
different officers; and the confusion became so great thaf t 
Holt Mackenzie, the Secretary to the Government of India,*' 
writing in the year 1819, suggested^ that in issuing Regula-- 
tions it would be advisable “to adopt the use of artificial 
words, barbarous as they may seem, and altogether to avoid 
the use of terms already in use until the uniformity of their 
^Bcr. Sel<i. 131, examples o£ tUe pitCcills in those records it may 
be noted that the familiar term hhaifstshl is oCtpa applied in the sense 
nov accepted to land cultirated by a lindholder, but m:ire freqaently it 
means land held by a resident peiamt who U not n Undholder. As mi 
is applied to two diSerent elissoi o£ psisints, as Miohenaie points oat. 
What he does not mention is that he Iiimmlf uses /smiiielar in at least 
three senses, to denote (a) wh.at I call Oalefs, (b) a particilir class of 
peasants, (o) persons of whatovor class allowed to eugiQ;e for the revenue 
of a Tillage. 
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acceptance throughout the country is fully ascertained." 
This heroic counsel was not followed, and in any case it 
could not have affected the records already in existence; 
but the fact that it was tendered is a sufficient danger- 
signal. A student who dips in the records of the period 
in search of a particular fact will probably be misled; it is 
necessary to master each record as a whole, interpreting the 
technical terms with one eye on the future and the other 
on the past, to lake into account both the individuality 
of the writer, and the locality from which his experience was 
drawn, to discard pre-conceived ideas as to the meaning, 
and occasionally to suspend judgment for the lime being, 
In the account which follows, as in the earlier chapters, I 
have endeavoured to minimise the risk of misconception 
by selecting, as far as possible, terms which carry no' mis- 
leading connotations, and by explaining the sense in which 
I use them. 

2. VILLAGE ORGANISATION 

At the opening of the nineteenth century^ an ordinary 
village in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces might be 
expected to contain, in addition to the peasants engaged 
in cultivation, three classes of inhabitants, landlessJabourers, 
villajs-servants, and recipi^ts of charity. The class of 
landless labourers was, as it still is, widely spread, and of 
great economic importance, but, being landless, these men 
lie outside the scope of the present discussion, and it must 
suffice to say that, so far as it is possible to judge, they were 
rarely free, and scarcely ever slaves; they may perhaps be 
regarded as in a state of rather mild serfdom, the incidents 
of which varied within wide limits. The village servants 
were remunerated, by methods which bear the stamp of 
antiquity. They usually had a claim on the peasants' 
crops, assessed sometimes on the area sown, sometimes on 
the produce gathered, sometimes on the plough, the oldest 
unit recognised in the industry. Their claims were some- 
times met in cash, but more usually in produce; and, apart 
from the seasonal or annual dues, many of them were 

Bmpt-wiere other rctorenaoa are given, the f.iets summaileeil in 
this iioction aud thoss whinh follow will be found in three volumes, 
the Duncan Keeords, and Bovenae Sdeetloiu, 1 and ii. 
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allowed to cultivate small portions of the village lands, 
retaining the entire produce for themselves. Analogous 
to these service tenures were the lands granted by way of 
charity; the holders of these also enjoyed the entire produce, 
paying nothing on account of the King’s share. 

Service and charitable tenures were common at this 
period, but in an ordinary village they occupied only a 
trifling proportion of the land under cultivation. The 
bulk of it was held by the peasants, who fall into three 
classes, the organised bodies which I shall call Brotherhoods,^ 
peasants living in the village but outside the Brotherhood, 
and peasants living in another village and coming into work. 
The position of the non-resident peasant was purely con- 
tractual. The managers of a village with land to spare were 
glad to find outsiders to cultivate it; peasants in a neigh- 
bouring village might be induced to cultivate it on certain 
terms; and the bargain was struck according to the views 
of the parties. 

The position held by peasants living in the village, but 
outside the Brotherhood, was less clearly defined. Some 
reports of the period presented them as entitled to continue 
in occupation at established rates of rent; others as entitled 
to occupy, but-Jiable to pay whatever rates might be de- 
manded; the maj ority as liable to be ejected at the end of 
each successive year. These discordant reports may well 
represent real local differences, but the truth is that what- 
ever views were expressed on the subject were at this period ' 
largely theoretical; land lay waiting for peasants, and, so 
long as that condition persisted, the question of peasants’ 
rights could not arise in practice on any considerable scale. 
A manager might, or might not, be able to turn out a 
peasant, but he would be a fool to do so when nobody was 
available to take his place; that is the gist of numerous 

1 In the Bccordsj the peasants forming the Brotherhood are nsually 
called viUngo-sawindar*) alvireri, or parceners. They are some- 

times referred to in the aggregate as the “village community,” but this 
term frequently covers other elements of the population, and, apart 
from this amhignity, it has gathered *so miny vague connotations that I 
prefer to avoid it. “Brothorhood.” is ocaasioaally used in the Becords 
in the sense which I iutend, and not in any other. Kon-residcut peasants 
were called, as they still are .ailed, but with varied spelling 

(e.g, pj)ileoost)- Besident peasants wore called eitW, .as now, oltapparbana, 
or else kltudkashl. 
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reports, and the absence of competition for land is borne 
out abundantly from other sources.^ In the actual practice 
of the period, these peasants usually came to terms with the 
managers either once a year or once a season, and written 
agreements were frequently exchanged; except in the case 
of existing Contract-holdings, the peasants were usually 
reluctant to bind themselves for a longer period, and their 
attitude was undoubtedly prudent at a time when the 
natural risks of agriculture were supplemented by the 
dangers arising qut of the disturbed condition of the country. 
In effect, then, the position of these peasants was con- 
tractual, though the terms of the contract were probably 
influenced by traditions dating from earlier times, traditions 
which, under other circumstances, might have crystallised 
out as definite right and liabilities. 

The available records justify the statement that at this 
period a Brotherhood existed in most villages, but certainly 
not in all. The institution consisted of a number of peasants 
held together by the tie of a common ancestry, each in- 
dividual having separate possession of the land which he 
cultivated, but the whole body acting together, through its 
representatives, in managing the affairs of the village, and 
paying the revenue to whoever might be entitled to receive 
it. The members were ordinarily grouped in divisions and 
subdivisions on a scheme representing, or at any rate be- 
lieved to represent, the operation of the Hindu law of 
inheritance; and land which was not possessed by an in- 
dividual member might be held jointly by the members of 
a subdivision, or of a division, or by the whole Brotherhood. 

It was frequently observed at the time that the areas 
assigned to the various subdivisions o? individuals did not 
correspond exactly with the areas they w ould have received 
Tinder the law of inheritance, so that a subdivision recorded 
as holding, say, one-fourth of the village would not neces- 
sarily hold one-fourth of the area; and two explanations of 
these discrepancies were recorded, both of which were 
probably true in one village or another. The first explana- 
tion was that the distribution took quality as well as quantity 

* Aa an eXamjple, I may refer to Twining 'a description of Wa .•journey 
from Delti to 'B’atehgarh in 1794-5, Part II of Travels in India a Bnndred 
Tears Ago (liondou, 1893). 
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into account, so that an excess of area would represent 
compensation for inferiority. The second may be given in 
the words of the Commissioner of Agra.^ “The strong and 
crafty too frequently in past and present times have got the 
better of the weak and simple; the absence of those entitled 
to share, or the incapacity (from non-age or other cause) 
of some of the resident proprietors, has enabled others, on 
pretence of deposit or management, to obtain and keep 
possession of shares very disproportionate to their hereditary 
rights." Here we meet with a feature still familiar in 
village life, a few members of the Brotherhood acting as a 
dominant clique, to the detriment of their weaker brethren. 
Idealists have sometimes depicted the Indian villages of the 
pastas harmonious little republics, where every member 
was assured of his rights; but there has been a good deal of 
human nature in them, as there still is, and we must allow 
for wide divergence of character, rendering such generalisa- 
‘ tions misleading. It is safer to hold that in the past, as 
in the present, there were villages of all sorts. 

The business of the Brotherhood was conducted by 
managers or Headmen,® commonly one to represent each 
main division. The position was filled in various ways, 
but ordinarily it tended to be hereditary, subject to dis- 
placement by the sharers for incompetence. The Headmen 
dealt with those peasants who were outside the Brotherhood, 
defrayed common expenses, and paid the revenue, realising 
the money required from the members in ways that differed 
widely ; and in a proper Brotherhood there was an annual 
settlement of accounts, in which the members participated. 
At this period, however, the position of Headman was not 
always one to be desired. The pitch of the revenue was, 
as we shall see, very high, somewhere about half the produce; 
Intermediaries looked primarily to the Headmen for pay- 
menj: ; and default might be visited on their persons. An 
ordinary man with a substantial holding was often un- 
willing to take the risks attached to the position for the sake 

^Bev. Sel., ii. 342. 

2 The usual name for the Headman was muqaddam, but muqaddams were 
found also in villages which had no Brotherhood. Thd term became 
unpopular early in the Britiali period> because the people thought their 
rulers misunderstood it, and it was replaced by the hybrid ‘Oiumber-dof ” 
40 W T\aturttlUed in language as laminrdar. 
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of the customary remuneration or perquisites which, it j 
offered; and in the last days of the Moslem period the 
Headmen were often either men of straw, or else men of 
exceptional force of character. A person with a very Rmgli 
stake in the village was put forward as nominal Headman, 
prepared to abscond if his position became really dangerous; 
or, in the alternative, the post was accepted by a man strong 
enough to turn it to his personal advantage. 

The usurping Headman was thus a characteristic figure 
at this period, but I IhKik it would be rash to assume that 
he emerged in it for the first time. The fullest description 
of him is contained in the following extract from a docu- 
ment^ which Jonathan Duncan transmitted to the Govern- 
ment in the year 1794. 

“There are cases where'^ there is one Zemindar, in whose 
name the Pottahs have all along stood, who is very powerful, 
and of whom all his brethren stand in fear; he collects from 
his brothers and from the Ryots the Malgoozary or revenue, 
taking on himself to settle for the whole of what he pays 
to the Sircar (“Treasury,” or “Government”,) as he is in his 
own person the master of profit and loss, and if 
all the brethren should desire to enter into possession 
with him according to their respective shares, he will not 
admit thereof, but, at the same time, without preventing 
them from carrying on their cultivation, only keeping them 
excluded from any proportion of the general profit, having, 
besides, this additional voucher in his favour, that for 5 or 
6, or 8 or 10 generations, the ancestors of these brethren 
of his have in like manner paid in their revenue to his 
particular line of ancestors, but neither does he collect from 
these brethren of his at the same rates as he does from the 
common Ryots; so much the contrary; that if the common 
Ryots pay for instance after the proportion of Rs. 3 per 
Begah (bigha,) he will only take from these his brethren 
at the rate of Rs. 2 per Begah, and the ryots and all submit 
to this from ancient custom.” 

That this aspect of the position of the Headman was not 
peculiar to the Benares country may be seen from the 
Report’'* which Mr. T, Fortescue, the Civil Commissioner of 
Delhi, wrote in the year 1820 on the revenue system of the 

1 Be7. Sel.,1. 169. Itvill be seeq tbat the writer of tbis description 
meant by "zemindar,’' one of tbo Brotberbood, and by "ryots" peasants 
outside the Brotherhood. “Pottahs" (patta) were the documents given 
to the individuals who engaged to pay the revenue. 

9 Peihi Bccords, 69 ff, 'The quotations ip tbe text begin with para. 190, 
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country West of the Jumna. He recorded that, prior to 
British rule, “the predicament of the moquddums was 
frequently very trying and involved much personal suffering. 
If the moquddums acquiesced in the payment of a sum which 
the proprietors disapproved, they were.^re to load them 
with abuse and reproach. Unless they had displayed' the 
most devoted zeal for the village by undergoing imprison- 
m ent, stripes,' starvation, etc,, and had been reduced to the 
last extremity before yielding, the sharers were not satisfied," 
Here we have the Headman as genuine representative of the 
Brotherhood, and held strictly to his duties. On the other 
hand the position enabled the_ Headmen “often to outwit 
their brethren and the rtlling power for their own aggran- 
disement. Thus, as I . have before said, they would impose 
a higher jumrna (revenue) than they had agreed for with the 
public officers and jnjoy the difference, or they would agree 
with each sharer to receive ffom him a certain proportion 
only, by buttie (batai, Sharing) of his crops, and take upon 
themselves all the trouble and responsibility of paying and 
satisfying the Government, by which means they secured 
a large profit.” Thus, in effect, "they becam^a little 
aristocragy; but in general they_were the safeguards of the 
community, and Had its welfare at heart.” 

While then^many of the Hegdinen were faithful agents, 
in sqme cases there might be a disintegrating force at work 
within the Brotherhood, which, out of the original organisa- 
tion, might produce a village Qhief and a body of peasants 
holding their land from him at favourable rates. Disinte- 
gration couid occur also as the result of external causes, 
for drought, or intolerable oppression, might drive the 
residents of a village to abscond en masse. There was a 
general undejstanding to the effect that the survivors, or 
their descendants, could claim to re-occupy the village 
at any time; but, in the case of famine at least, there might 
be no survivors to exercise the claim, and the village would 
then remain derelict until new peasants were introduced 
by someone anxious to draw a revenue from it. On the 
other hand, there are indications that repopulation of a 
derelict village might bring a new Brotherhood into existence 
in place of that which had disintegrated, so that it would 
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probably be a mistake to regard all the Brotherhoods as » 
dating from the same period. The institution is undoubtedly ^ 
very old, but, in the course of its long existence, many 
particular Brotherhoods maj' have disappeared, and many 
other may have emerged. 

From what has been said already, it will be apparent 
that at this period there was considerable diversity of con- 
ditions in the villages of Northern India. The main types 
may be described as follows. First, there was the derelict 
village (wiran ) , that is to say, an area recognised as a village, 
but uninhabited and uncultivated, presumably because the 
peasants had been driven, or induced, to abandon it. Next, 
there was the village without a resident population, culti- 
vated by inhabitants of other villages. These two classes 
were, so far as can be judged, of minor importance, and the 
bu Ik of the villages may be divided into those with a 
Brotherhood and those without. 

The Brotherhood villages may be classed as "pure” 
or “mixed,” the distinction turning on the presence of 
resident peasants outside the Brotherhood. The pure type 
was characteristic of that part of Biuidelkhand which had 
come under British rule: in it, all the resident peasants 
were members of the Brotherhood, and, while individual 
members might cultivate land in another village as well 
as in their own, the resident peasant outside the Brotherhoqd 
was practically unknown. In the eyes of the early British 
administrators, this fact served to differentiate Bundelkhand 
from the country North of the Jumna, in which the mixed 
type prevailed, if it was not universal. As a matter of fact, 
in studying the Records, I .have come across scarcely a 
single village in the Doab or Rohilkhand in which cultiva- 
tion was carried on only by the Brotherhood and the 
village servants, though I have found cases where the area 
held by other peasants was proportionately very small; 
ordinarily the peasants outside the Brotherhood were an 
important, if sometime^ a subordinate, factor in agricul- 
tural production. 

' The villages without a Brotherhood fall into two groups. 
In the first come the sonjewhat numerous cases of what 
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were then recent re-settlements, where the persoii. entitled 
to collect reveime had Jnduced peasants to settle in a 
deserted village. The inducements which were offered 
frequently included the promise that they would be allowed 
to remain there, and accordingly these peasants are shown 
in the earliest records as having a right of occupancy. I 
suspect that, in cases where the settlers belonged to a single 
caste, they may have been on the way to form a new 
Brotherhood when the process was arrested by the ideas 
introduced by British administrators; but- I have not 
found a clear case of a Brotherhood actually originating 
in this way, and at any rale the administrators failed to 
discover a Brotherhood in these cases. The other group 
consists of villages which paid revenue to hereditary Chiefs, 
or to individuals who, in the disorganisation of the time, 
were establishing new chief-ships for themselves. There 
were Brotherhood in some Chiefs’ villages, but in other 
there were merely unorganised peasants, who paid their 
dues to a manager’ appointed by the Chief, either one of 
themselves or a stranger. 

The foregoing analysis’* will show that the agrarian 
system at this period was by no means uniform. As I have 
said in the previous section, it is impossible to state quan- 
titatively the area occupied under each of these classes, 
biit there is no doubt that in the region now under ex- 
amination the bulk of the villages were cultivated by mixed 
bodies of peasants, each of them being managed by a 

1 Such, managers appear in tUo Bocords under the name muciaddam, 
which also denoted the Headmen chosen hy members ot a Brotherhood. 
The similarity between the two kinds of managers is obvious if one looks 
on a village from outside, bocausa their functions appear practically 
identical: inside the village, there is an obvious distinction between the 
Headman representing the Brotherhood and the manager imposed on the 
village from above. 

2 In the test I have endeavoured to concentrate on the main lines of 
rural organisation, and huve passed over various exceptions and anomalies. 
Two of these, however, may be mentioned, because of their historioal 
interest, (a) In some oases a village contained two Brotherhoods of 
different castes. This arrangement seems to have been unstable: either 
one Brotherhood'eventnally ousted the other, or the village was divided 
into two on the basis of existing occupation. Such partitions fm-nish an. 
explanation of what are now known as Ichetbat villages, where a single map 
shows the lands of two maueas with the fields intermingled, (h) In some 
eases a Brotherhood was spread over a mach larger area than a village, 
having presumably been allowed Iq occupy a compact area, or else having 
gradually absorbed other villages adjoining the original foundation. 
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Brotherhood but containing also other cultivators outside 
the circle. In the next section I pass to a consideration of^ 
the methods by which the King’s share o£ the produce* 
was paid. 


3. THE PEASANT’S PAYMEN TS 

At this period there is practically no trace of direct 
relation between salaried officials and individual peasants. 
The person entitled to collect the King’s share of the 
produce, whether he held the position of Farmer, Assignee, 
or Chief, ordinarily came to terms with the Headmen of the 
village for payment of a fixed sum in cash, determined with 
reference to the productive capacity of the village, but not 
assessed in detail on individual fields x>r holdings. Now, 
as under Aurangzeb, it was the Headmen’s business to 
realise from the .individual peasants the amount which had 
to be paid. The King’s share also was unchanged in 
amount, normally half the produce, and ranging downwards 
in particular cases to one-third; the recipient aimed at 
getting a sum of money rejgresenting approximately this 
share, or if possible a little more, while the Headmen aimed at^ 
securing a lower assessment by concealing in various ways a 
portion of the actual production of the village. The amount 
of the payment was still commonly fixed for the year, but 
there was in some places a tendency to repeat the assess- 
ment until the-araount became “customary” in the eyes of 
both parties.^ 

The pitch of the revenue-Demand necessarily set the 
standard of the amounts to be paid by individual peasants, 
since it was obviously better for the- Brotherhood that land 
should lie uncultivated than that its cultivation should 
involve the Headman in liability for more than he could 
realise from it. As regards the peasants outside the Brother- 
hood, the usual practice was to charge them with the revenue, 
pins some small addition representing the Brotherhood's 
profit; in the Records, this additional charge is sometimes, 
but not always, included in the rates entered as payable,- 
and consequently these sometimes exceed the standard of 

^ Pdhi Beeorila, p. 14. 
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one-half the produce, while in, particular localities there were 
various allowances and deductions, which further com- 
plicate the figures; but for land In regular cultivation, and 
not liable to injury from special causes, it may be said that 
the rates recognised in the annual agreements between 
Headmen and peasants ranged upwards, rather than down- 
wards, from 20 ser in the maund (40 ser) of produce, and 
that 22! ser was a common figure, representing 20 ser for 
the Intermediary and 2! for the Brotherhood, This 
general standard of payments applied to the ordinary 
cultivated land. For specially precarious fields, the charges 
ranged from one-third to one-fourth, and down to one- 
eighth, while there were recognised local scales of payment 
for land which had been uncultivated for some time ' 

As regards the methods of assessing the charge, a dis- 
tinction must b^drawn between the Doab, where the agree- 
ments usually rested on the area sown, and the country 
beyond the Ganges, where they usually rested on the 
produce gathered. In Rohilkhand and Gorakhpur, those 
crops which are handled on the threshing-floor were ordi- 
narily subjected to Estimation, and the estimated amount 
according to the agreed share was valued at the prices 
ruling in the nearest market, so that what changed hands 
was cash, not grain. Actual division of the produce was 
rare, but it was the regular way of settling disputes over the 
estimate in the few cases where these occurred. For such 
crops as are not handled on the threshing-floor, the agree- 
ments provided for cash payments at rates per bigha, 
which appear to have been recognised in particular localities, 
but differed even within a village according to the productive 
quality of the soil,^ Thus in ordinary cases the Headman 
received money from the peasants, though in exceptional 
cases he might have to market a share of grain in order to 
provide cash for paying the revenue. 

In the Doab, the agreements usually fixed payments ip 

1 La lloliilkliaiid thc<io rates vare known as eabth a term which siiill 
survives. It may safely be referred to sahtti the official name for Akbar’s 
developed Tcvcaue-system, the characteristic feature of whicli was caeh- 
ratos varying with tho crop. The crops paying aabii rates were uswiilly 
( I ) eugarciino and iiidigoi where the produce must be worked up as it is 
cut; (2) pojipyt and vegetables or gaulea crops, where tho produce is 
gathered from. day_tp day. 
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money in the form of either crop-rates, soil-rates, or lump- 
rents. Crop-rates were on exactly the same lines as Akbar’s 
system, a fixed sum per bigha, varying with the nature of 
the crop; but the schedules were much less elaborate, crops 
of approximately equal value being grouped together, so 
that the schedule for a particular village might show only 
rice, other grains, sugarcane, cotton, and garden-crops. 
Soil-rates were altogether independent of the crop, and were 
presumably based on the peasants’ intimate knowledge of 
the capacity of the land they cultivated. Lump rents were 
fixed sums for a fixed area, payable whether the whole area’ 
was cultivated or not, that is to say, the holdings on which 
they were paid were what I have called Contract-holdings. 
In all three cases there were customary allowances on account 
of crop-failure, an obvious necessity when the charges were 
pitched so high. 

Throughout the provinces then cash-payments were the 
rule, and the Headman could bring before the m embers of 
his Brotherhood a sort of annual or seasonal cash account, 
showing what had to be paid out for revenue and other 
expenses, what would be received from peasants outside 
the Brotherhood or other sources, and what balance re- 
mained to be realised from the members. This balance was 
then assessed on the individual members according to the 
method customary in the village, sometimes on the season’s 
yield, sometimes on each plough, but usually on the area 
sown; and the Headman had to collect this assessment in. 
order to complete the necessary payments, and balance 
his account. 

It is clear from the records of the period that the 
authorities who claimed revenue attempted to secure the 
largest possible sum, which would represent the economic 
rent of the village; but their attempt was not always suc- 
cessful, and in cases where the Headmen could retain a 
portion of the economic rent, it would be distributed among 
the Brotherhood on the system just described, in the form of 
a reduction in the Demand charged on their cultivation. 
When this occurred, it was a matter of great practical 
importance to conceal it, for, if it became known that the 
Brotherhood was making a profit, the Demand on the 
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village would at once be raised; and concealment was 
effected, or at least facilitated, by the employment of a 
special unit of area for the land cultivated by the Brother- 
hood. To take a case^ reported from part of what is now 
the Ghazipur district, the net sum payable by the members 
of the Brotherhood being Rs. 150, and the area cultivated 
by them being 300 ordinary bighas, they had to pay only 
8 annas per bigha; but, if this fact had become known, 
there would have been prompt enhancement, so they kept 
a special measuring-rope for their own cultivation, giving 
a bigha four times the usual size, and thus only 75 bighas, 
instead of 300, were recorded in the village papers, and the 
payment on this area worked out at Rs. 2 per bigha, a 
figure sufficiently high to avoid suspicion. 

Where then the organisation of the Brotherhood func- 
tioned effectively, the profit of the village was shared 
equitably among the members, and competent Headmen 
might be able to show a profit of reasonable amount; but 
where a usurping Headman was found, he took much of the 
profit for himself in the way indicated in the quotation given 
in the last section, charging the members at rates somewhat 
less than were paid by the other peasants, and remaining “in 
his own person the master of profit and loss.” On the other 
hand, there are cases on record where members of the 
Brotherhood paid the same rates as other peasants, becaure 
the assessment left nothing in the way of profit, and there 
may have been cases, though I have not come across any, 
where the Brotherhood actually paid rather more. The 
economic effect of the system was thus to take out of the 

1 MeLendy Ally Khan’s iPrort to Jonathan Uonoaii, Hev, Sel.j i. 170. 
The statement that the use of the special unit of area wus intended to 
conceal the facts ivas eontroTerted on eon^jcotural grounds by Baden. 
Povell (Tho Land-Systems of British India, ii. 138). His argument was 
that the officials «*would not in the least care for areas. They probably 
had no measurement, but a traditional assessment of the Ullage. . . . 
They oared nothing for how much land each sharer held, aa long as the 
whole demand was paid,” Aurangzeb’s farmans, however, show fliat the 
data of area were roicuIaTly taken into account in making the annual 
assessments, so that this conjectural argument falls to the ground. They 
^ show also that tho offiidals were ordered to make use of the village-accounts, 
so that It is reasonable to infer that Mehendy Ally knew what he was 
writing about when he wrote that the special unit was used “to the end 
that, should their putwarree’a accounts be ever c.a1led for by Government 
or the Amil, the profits in their villages may not be known to amount to 
so much,” 
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village either the whole or the great bulk of the Producer’s ' 
Surplus, the balance, when there was a balance, being divided ' 
among the Brotherheod or retained by the Headman, as 
the case might be. In villages where no Brotherhood existed, 
the question of distributing profits would not arise, any- 
thing not taken by the manager remaining in the hands of 
the individual peasant who had earned it. 

4. THE INTERMEDIARIES 

As has already been explained, the ‘Intermediaries found 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces at the time of 
acquisition presented a superficial appearance of uniformiiy, 
which had been produced by the conditions prevailing in the 
country during the 18ih century. The cases in which 
a claim to a taluq, or Dependency, was based on an Assign- 
ment of its revenue were comparatively rare ; the men whose 
claims came before the British officials were as a rule either 
Farmers or Chiefs. 

At this period, when the central authority had almost 
ceased to count, a Farmer held his position from whoever 
might be de facia ruler of the region, and such rulers naturally 
preferred men who possessed some sort of local influence, 
because there was then some ground for hoping that they 
would be able to fulfil their engagements. To obtain local 
influence, by fair means or by foul, was thus the first step 
on the road of ambition; and the Records indicate that in 
the years before acquisition there had been a scramble for 
such influence over a large part, if not all, of the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces. The country was full of robber 
bapds, against whom the Empire afforded no protection; 
and a village which wanted only safety might reasonably 
offer to pay the King’s share of the produce to anyone who 
would undertake the King’s paramount duty, thus going 
back in effect to the fundamental idea of the old Indian 
polity.^ Such an arrangement was, in the circumstances, 
legitimate; but when a man went further, and said, “Pay 
me the King’s share, or I desolate the village,” or followed 

* This proGQSB, -wliieh it was tlie faalu'oK to daseiihe pietarf'aquely as 
ififeudation, -was of course not uuiversalt and I have not met with it West 
oi the Jumna* In the Delhi territory, Forteseue tells us that the neasantd 
organised their ovra defences. (Delhi Eecorcls, 1 1 1.) 
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some similar line of action, one can only sympatliise with 
villages which were thus forced into the growing Depen* 
dency. The nucleus of a Dependency having been acquired, 
the farm of its revenue could be secured, and the Farmer 
could then set himself to consolidate and extend his position. 
The tradition of short-term farms and frequent changes 
had by now given way. Farms were commonly retained 
for life, and might in favourable conditions be renewed 
to the heir, so that in English eyes they appeared to be 
hereditary tenures; and at any rate it is reasonable to say 
that such Farmers were on the way to becoming Chiefs or 
possibly even Kings, on the assumption of a continuance 
of the period of anarchy. 

On the other hand, the Chiefs, who, though they may 
have had centuries of history behind them, hod all along 
been in the position of Farmers from the strict fiscal stands 
point, were as eager as the new men to extend their De- 
pendencies; and we find cases where titular Rajas had taken 
large farms in addition to their traditional areas. Thus 
the first English administrators had to deal with Chiefs 
who were also Farmers, as well as with Farmers on the way 
to become Chiefs, and there is nothing surprising in the fact 
that for a time the two classes were treated as one. In 
point of fact, the early records of the period tell us very 
little about the distinctive features of the Chief’s position, 
and the only approach to a precise description that I have 
found relates to the Doab country just north of Agra, which 
formed part of the district then known as Saidabad-’ . In 
this district, the country along the Jumna comprised 
mainly Brotherhood-villages, but, further East, Brother- 
hoods were exceedingly rare, and the tenures of the Thakurs, 
or Chiefs, were described as of "infinitely higher antiquity” 
than those of any of the peasants in their villages. The 
relation between the Chief and the peasants was "nearly 
that which in European countries subsists between the 
landlord and his tenantry”; the peasants did not usually 
form a Brotherhood, but were a heterogeneous body of 
various castes and tribes; and the Chief contracted for the 
revenue with one or more of their number, or else with a, 

t Bev. Sel., ii. 328 II, 
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manager from outside the village. The writer of the report 
assumed that in these cases the original Brotherhoods had 
been ousted at some distant date by the Chief, but this Is 
speculation, unsupported by evidence, and the hypothetical 
date may, for all we know, lie far beyond the Moslem 
conquest. The most significant feature of the Chief's 
tenure is that at his death his rights were not as a rule dis- 
tributed according to the Hindu law of inheritance. A new 
Chief succeeded, chosen according to whatever custom 
prevailed in the family, and he usually provided for the 
necessities of his collateral relatives, but the cadets of the 
family had to “look to their own exertions for sub- 
sistence.” 

This succession of an individual to the undivided rights 
appears also in the traditional histories of some of the Chiefs 
in Oudh,’^ and it is a fact with which we must reckon. It 
points to a recognised distinction between “property,” 
which under the developed Sacred Law is ordinarily divided 
at death, and “Chiefs Right,” which is not divided, and 
must be regarded rather as a survival of sovereignty. The 
fact that a Chief had acknowledged the supremacy of a 
Moslem dynasty at Delhi or elsewhere made no difference 
to his position within his own domain, so long as he was 
allowed to retain possession of it; when his rights were 
terminated, it was by superior force. This interpretation 
of the facts is, even now, in accordance with the popular 
attitude in Chiefs’ country; the Chief’s domain is still the 
Raj or kingdom, and within it his will may be very nearly 
law; and while the tradition has gradually weakened, and is 
bound to weaken further, I think its existence must he 
accepted by the historian as definite evidence of a claim to 
sovereignty, a claim which probably rests on the facts of a 
more or less distant epoch, though records of the facts may 
not have survived. 

This conclusion must not however, be extended to the 

1 See, for insta.nei’i Eiatofy' of the Sombansi Zaj, by Bisbambar Katb 
Tbolal (Cavnpoiej 1900). This istereating litUe book traces the tradi- 
tional hi^ory of the CMefs of Faitabgnrh ba<^ to the thirteenth century, 
vlien liukhan Sen carved out a donmn for himself, and recounts the 
succession of Chiefs for tventy generations. See also, Benett’s Chief 
Clans of the Soy Sareilly Vistriot (revised edition, Lui^otr, 1895) ; and 
BUiott’s Chronicles of Oonao (Allahabad, 1862). 
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whole of the area which was found included in the 
Dependencies held by Chiefs, because, as we have seen, some 
of them had been active in extending their Dependencies 
in the years immediately preceding the establishment of 
British administration; what portion of an estate recognised 
by the law of to-day represents ancient sovereignty, and 
what portion is a modern accretion, is a question of fact 
to be determined separately in each case. We know of 
landholders in Oudh whose estates date only from the 
nineteenth century ; of others whose estates were founded 
in the Moslem period; and of others again who se traditions 
carry us even further back As with the Brotherhood, so 
with the Chief ; the institution is one of great antiquity, but 
we must not infer that all Chiefs date from the same period, 
or that their possessions have remained unchanged in 
extent. 

5. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In order to complete this account of the agrarian system 
as it existed in Northern India at the end of the eighteenth 
century, it is perhaps desirable to see how the various 
details fit in with the facts which have been discussed in 
previous chapters. The village as a unit stands , it will be 
seen, exactly where it stood in the time of Aurangzeb, 
the revenue due from it being assessed, usually for the year, 
at a lump sum of money, fixed with reference to its pro- 
ductive capacity, and intended to represent ordinarily half 
the gross produce, but not distributed by the assessors 
over the individual peasants. Inside the village we find 
the individual peasants contributing to this revenue on one 
or other of the familiar systems, either on an estimate 
(or sometimes a determination) of the produce gathered, 
or by rates on the area sown, or by a lump sum payable for 
the holding. The only apparent novelty is in the method 
of rating ; in many cases we find crop-rates exactly like those 
charged by Sher Shah or Akbar, but with simplified 
schedules ; but in others we find rates varying with the soil 
and independent of the crops grown. 

I have not come across any definite evidence to show that 
any of the Moslem administrators who attempted to deal 
with individual peasants in this region, used these soil-rates. 
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but there is one case in which they may have been • 
utilised in Moslem times, though the fact is not recorded.’ 
We have seen in Chapter IV that Akbar’s administrators 
prepared a set of assessment-schedules differentiated to 
meet the local conditions prevailing in the different portions 
of the Empire ; and I conjecture that, in defining the area 
to which a particular schedule was to apply, they may have 
been guided, among other data, by the soil-rates recognised 
in the villages, and used in determining intra-village pay- 
ments. On this view, the division of Akbar’s Empire into 
circles with separate schedules of rates would stand in ^ 
historical relation with the assessment-circles of the nine- 
teenth century, which were based largely on the soil-rates 
actually prevailing : but the schedules themselves were 
not based on differences of soil, but on differences of yield. 

Outside the village, as inside it, there is no apparent 
breach of continuity. Assignments still existed, though 
they had become much less important ; the village paid the 
revenue ordinarily to a Chief or to a Farmer, and the fact 
that farms tended to increase in duration finds a ready 
explanation in the changes resulting from the decay of the 
Mogul administration. The stability of the insitutions 
whose history can he traced justifies us in asking whether 
we can carry back through the Moslem period those other 
institutions on which Moslem chronicles throw so little 
light— the Brotherhood, the peasants outside the Brother- 
hood, and the minor tenures, which have been described 
above. 

As to the minor tenures, it may be said with confidence 
that no inference can be drawn from their non-appearance 
in the chronicles, because they would have been mentionecj. 
only by accident. The village servants are obviously an old 
institution, the methods of their remuneration bear the 
stamp of antiquity, and, in the absence of anything like 
evidence to the contrary, it is reasonable to infer that their 
tenure of small areas of land has persisted from very early 
times. Somewhat similar considerations are applicable 

1 Tlie eirly ISsgliab reeorils of tlio tipper Poab cout.aia oonaaional 
refeiettecs to tlie biUahart ot village m.inial. It viU be romonibetPd that 
, the legiilntions of Alauddiu £!halji luentipned the balahar as represeuting 
' the lo^'est stiatam ia the rural population. 
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to llie small charitable tenures, which I guess to be an 
institution of old standing; but the area falling under these 
heads is proportionately so small that they call for mention 
rather than detailed discussion. The real problem is the 
silence of the chronicles regarding the organisation of the 
peasants within the village. 

As to this problem, it is well to recall thjA the evidence 
available is very unequally distributed ^er the Moslem 
period. We have a comparatively large amount of detail 
regarding the efforts of a few outstanding administrators 
to deal directly with the individual peasants; but these 
are episodes only, when measured by years, and our sources 
are very imperfect for the much longer intervals when, in 
the absence of an Alauddin or a Sher S’lah, we must assume 
that the revenue administration worked on lines too un- 
sensational to attract a chronicler’s attention. It is un- 
likely that we should hear much of a village organisation 
during^ the episodes of activity when the administration 
was trying to get behind that organisation to the individuals 
who composed it, while in the remainder of the period there 
was nothing for a chronicler to tell. 

The scanty indications of the existence of a regular 
organisation group themselves round the vmqaddam, that 
is, the Headman, and the Accountant. We have seen that, 
at the end of the Moslem period, villages dealt with the 
authorities only through muqaddams, and the early English 
records show that the prominence of these men tended to 
obscure the position occupied by the other peasants, so 
that, just at first, some muqaddams looked like the land- 
owners for whom the English administrators were seeking. 
It is safe to identify these prominent men with the muqad- 
dams mentioned in Aurangzeb’s farman to Rashik Das, 
where they appear as potential oppressors of the peasants. 
We may again identify the muqaddams of Aurangzeb’s time 
with those who appear in Akbar’s detailed instructions as 
taking part in the seasonal assessments; and also with the 
kalantaran-i deh, whom the Emperor regarded as potential 
oppressors of the peasantry,^ Viewed from above, then, 

Ji/i, i. 286. Jarrett’s translation of the pa'i'iago (li. 45) is not exact. 
The eomipller of this portion of the Ain used various words to denote the 
prominent men in a rilUge— '■nuQfadiiam, isdiaataraa-'i deh, rais-i deJi, etc.; 
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the muqaddams ol Mogul times were very like the muqad- » 
dams described in the passages already quoted, men. with ■* 
sufficient power to render them a danger to the other 
peasants in the village. 

When we go back to the fourteenth century, the ground 
is Jess firm, for there are a few instances in Ziya Barni’s 
chronicle where the word muqaddam seems to refer to the 
Chief of a considerable area, but in most cases the natural 
interpretation is identical with that of later times. It 
must be remembered that Arabic names for Indian in- 
stitutions can in no case be older than the twelfth century, 
and it is not necessary to assume that the official terminology 
was fixed all at once. We have seen that the word zamindar 
had not been definitely chosen, to denote a Chief in Ziya 
Barni’s time, though it was coming into use in that sense, 
and I suspect that the term muqaddam, as denoting a village 
Headman, was, so to speak, crystallising out at the same 
period; it might still carry the unspecialised meaning of a 
leader or a prominent man, but, when used in relation to 
a village, it had become practically specialised. It is 
probable then, though it is not formally proved, that the 
institution of village-Headmen continued through the 
Moslem period, and dates from Hindu times. 

In the same way, the few chance references to the village- 
accountant seem to furnish definite evidence of continuity. 
Under Alauddin as under Aurangzeb, we have seen this 
functionary recording the village-accounts in such a form 
that they might be of great value to the administrator; 
while Akhar’s rules for collectors show him incidentally at 
his daily work, keeping records which could serve as a check 
on the officials employed in assessment and collection. 

We cannot argue with entire certainty from the Headman 
to the Brotherhood, because, as we have seen, the word 
muqaddam covered managers in villages of all sorts; and a 
student reasoning in vacuo might contend that the muqad- 
dams of whom we read during the Moslem period were in 
all cases managers of villages without a Brotherhood, or, 

e:9caiaina'tioii of tlir Tarious passage.s discloses no trace of n distinction 
between these terms, and I take them to be one instance of vdiat is a 
common feature in this portion of tlie work, the attempt to secure the 
ut-nost voMible variety of diction by a fi ee use of eynonyms. 
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In other words, that Brotherhoods did not then exist. We 
may, ho we ver, wait until this hypothetical student appears; 
for the present I perfer to take the Brotherhood as a very 
old Hindu institution, one which bears the marks of its 
antiquity on its face, and we may infer with a high degree 
of probability that many, though not necessarily all, the 
muqaddams mentioned in Moslem chronicles were repre- 
sentatives of a Brotherhood of the kind which has survived 
Moslem rule, and which is known, in some parts of India, 
to have existed before the first Moslem conquests. Whether 
some of them represented villages without a Brotherhood, 
is a question on which I have found no evidence. It is 
possible that at one time the Brotherhood was a universal 
institution, and that all the cases where it is not found are 
to be explained as instances of disintegration; it is also 
possible that in some circumstances new villages were 
established in conditions under which a Brotherhood failed 
to grow up; but, in the absence of evidence, speculation on 
these alternatives would be unprofitable. 

, The remaining question, the existence during the Moslem 
period of resident peasants outside the Brotherhood, is 
also one on which I have found no direct evidence. The 
most important fact in this connection is, I think, the wide 
distribution throughout Northern India of the castes which 
have specialised in intensive cultivation — the Arain, the 
Mali, the Kachhi, the Koiri. It is conceivable that this 
distribution may have occurred in comparatively recent 
times, but it looks older; possibly the traditions of these 
‘ castes, which, so far as I konw, have never been studied 
from this point of view, might thro v some light on tho 
question, but for the present I must leave it open. On the 
whole, it seems to me to be reasonable to accept the current 
view that the existence of a Brotherhood was an ordinary 
feature in villages throughout the Moslem period ; but, at 
the same time, it would be unsafe, in the existing slate of 
^knowledge, to assume either that the institution was uni- 
versal, in the sense that there was a Brotherhood in every 
village, or that it was exclusive, in the sense that there 
were no resident peasants outside its circlq. 



Chapter VII 
The Outlying Regions 

1, THE DECCAN 

I HAD hoped to conclude this essay by an account of the " 
agrarian developments in the different States into which 
the first Moslem kingdom of Delhi broke up, but the materials 
within my reach have proved to be too scanty for such an 
undertaking. In the case of Malwa, I have found nothing 
beyond a passage^ showing that Assignment were common 
in the early part of the sixteenth century; while the available 
chronicles of Gujarat allow us to see only that, during the 
period of independence, the great bulk of the country was 
shared between assignees and tributary Chiefs. In neither 
case have I been able to discover any contemporary account * 
of the position of the peasants under the local dynasties, 
while it will be recalled that the description of these two 
provinces given in the Ain are obscure, so that it would be 
dangerous to base any argument on them regarding the 
conditions which prevailed at the time of the Mogul conquest 
These two kingdoms must therefore be passed over, and 
this chapter confined to two regions — ^the Deccan and 
Bengal, 

The term Deccan denotes a" geographical region rather 
than a precise unit of administration, and has to be inter- 
preted by the facts of any particular period; but, in the 
language of the Moslem chroniclers, it usually meant what- 
ever area, beyond the line of the Narbada, was under 
Moslem rule, its southern, and fluctuating, boundary being 
the Hindu territory subject to Vijayanagar. We have seen , 
in Chapter II that Alauddin Khalji carried the Moslem^ 
1 Bayley, 353, fov Malwa; 5—16, and passim, for Gojnratf 
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arms across the Narbada, and, during a portion of the 
fourteenth century, there were Deccan provinces subject to 
Delhi. Alauddin did not introduce his distinctive revenue- 
system in this tract, and practically all we know about it is 
that the practice of Farming existed. Judging by the 
particular instances recorded, the farms were given for 
large areas, entire provinces or groups of provinces; and, 
in the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq, they were held, some- 
times at least, by mere speculators. 

The disintegration of the Delhi kingdom resulted in the 
formation of two Moslem States in the Deccan, Khandesh 
in the North, and beyond it the Bahmani kingdom. About 
the end of the fifteenth century the latter broke up into 
five units, Berar, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, Bidar, and 
Bijapur, so that in the sixteenth century there were six 
powers in all, which were reduced to three by Akbar’s 
annexation of Berar and Khandesh; and the absorption of 
Bidar by its neighbours. For the history of these two 
centuries we are dependent almost entirely on the chronicle 
written by Muhammad Qasim Firishta,^ whose work 
suggests that he was not interested in agrarian questions. 
We learn from it incidentally that Assignments were com- 
mon, and that Reserved areas existed, in the Bahmani 
kingdom (320,356); but there is nothing to show what 
share of the produce was ordinarily claimed by the king, 
or how it was assessed and collected, nor are there any 
details of interest relating to the organisation of the village 
or the other topics at present under our consideration. We 
have seen, however, that assessment by nasaq had been the, 
rule for a long time in Berar when it was annexed by Akbar 
and that probably the same system prevailed at the same 
period in Khandesh: for the kingdoms further to the South 
I have found no similar informatiom. The exact meaning 
of the term nasaq in this connection is uncertain, as has 
already been explained. It points definitely to assessment 
on a village (or a larger area), not on individual peasants; 

1 The references to Firishta are to the Cawnproa lithographed text of 
1873; I have chcched the relevant passages by the Bombaj edition giving 
Briggs’ teat) and found no material difference) Briggs’ translation i< 
quite useless for administrative det.tll'' owing to the looseness of the 
ter minolog^ employed by him. 
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whether the asspfisment was made with the headmen, or 
with farmers not belonging to the village, is a question on 
which I have found too little evidence for a confident de- 
cision, and it is possible that both these alternatives may be- 
covered by the term. 

The first definite landmark in the agrarian history of this 
portion of the country is the system of assessment introduced 
by Malik Ambar in Ahmadnagar, at the time when he was 
struggling to maintain the independence of part of that 
kingdom against Jahangir. The evidence of traditions 
which survived into the British period shows that the 
changes then made were important, but I have failed to 
determine their precise nature. I have found no con- 
temporary account, while the descriptions^ given by Grant 
Duff and Robertson, which appear to be the foundations 
of all that has been written on the subject, are somewhat 
obscure, and differ in points which must be regarded as 
essentia]. Grant Duff’s concise account was based prin- 
cipally on certain Maratha MSS., which are not now 
identifiable, but which can scarcely be contemporary 
sources; according to it, Malik Ambar abolished Farming, 
and substituted a collection of “a moderate proportion of 
the actual produce in kind, which, after the experience of 
several seasons, was commuted for a payment in money 
^ settled annually according to the cultivation.” A footnote 
adds that his authorities showed the State’s claim as two- 
fifths of the produce, while tradition put the money-com- 
mutation equal to about one-third. According to this 
account, the sequence of assessment methods was, first 
Farming, then Sharing in kind, then Measurement at cash- 
rates, or something very like it. 

Robertson’s description was based on traditions collected 
by him in the district of Poona; but he was obsessed by 
James Grant’s erroneous account® of Todar MaTs system, 
which he supposed had been imitated by Malik Ambar, and 
his efforts to make tradition square with what he believed 
Todar Mai to have dons involved him in a good deal of 

V Grant DnfEj see Ixls History of the HaJirattas, i. 95(editioii of 1P26), 
Bobertson’s Seport is eiren iu iSeZectton of Papers from the Jtecorda of the 
E, I Hovse, Vol. IV 0826) ,*pp. 397 fE. 

® Grant ’s nrconjit is discussed in the next section, 
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guess-work. According to him, Malik Ambar abolislied 
the practice of Sharing, and established “a fixed rent in 
kind,” which, later on, was replaced by “a fixed rent in 
money”; and various passages in the Report show that he 
used these terms in their natural sense, so that he could 
speak of “a permanent village settlement,” with a revenue 
independent of seasonal fluctuations. Elsewhere, however, 
ho refers to grain-rates charged on the bigha, and he allows 
that the fixed money-rent existed in only 110 villages out 
of 290 in the region covered by his enquiries. He did not 
find any precise statement of the share claimed, but guessed 
it to be less than onc-third. 

Malik Ambar’s final method was then either a cash 
Demand, fixed annually on the basis of cultivation, or a 
Demand fixed once for all, either in cash, or in grain, and 
independent of changes in cultivation. In the present state 
of our knowledge, no decision can be made between these 
alternatives, though, in the circumstances of the time, 
the former is the more probable. The duration of his 
method, whatever it was, is also uncertain. He died about 
the year 1626, and his methods may have died with him; 
but in any case they could scarcely have survived the 
calamities of the next ten years. The Deccan was desolated 
by the great famine of 1630, and the fighting which preceded 
the final annexation of Ahoaadnagar completed the dis- 
organisation of agriculture: it is quite certain that “fixed 
rents” in Robertson’s phrase could not have continued to 
be paid, and it is very doubtful if the machinery required 
lor the system indicated by Grant Duff could have continued 
to function. 

All we know is that the economic and financial position 
of the Deccan as a whole remained unsatisfactory for some 
years after the Mogul annexation of Ahmadnagar. The 
administrative organisation of this region was altered more 
than once, but eventually’ four Mogul provinces were con- 
stituted, all of which weretsomclimes placed under a single 
Viceroy. After some time. Prince Aurangzeb was appointed 
to this post; and, beginning about the year 1652, an entire 
reorganisation of the revenue-system was undertaken, 

^ Bidblidliimma] I, ii, 205, It, 710 ff. 
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which, so far as it is possible to judge, appears to have been 
conceived and executed on statesmanlike lines. 

The work was entrusted to an officer named Murshid 
Quli Khan,^ who was appointed Diwan, first in the two 
southern provinces, and then for the whole region. He 
was a foreigner, a native of Khorasan, who came to India 
in the service of Ali Mardan Khan, and enjoyed a share of 
the lavish patronage which fell to the followers of that officer 
after he transferred his allegiance from Persia to India, 
Murshid Quli’s first recorded appointment was that of 
Faujdar in tha Punjab hills; then he became Master of the 
Stables, and then Bakhshi of Lahore, from which post he 
was sent to the Deccan as Diwan. He had thus, so far as 
the chronicles show, no previous experience of revenue work 
in India. 

The innaaiiateneei of thocauilry was to collect peasants 
with adequate resources, and in this matter the practice of_ 
the North was followed, in that reliance was placed mainly 
on the village headmen. The headmen, we are told, were 
encouraged and rewarded, advances in cash were given to 
them, and competent men were chosen for those villages 
where the headmen had disappeared. At the same time 
the possibilities of restoration were ascertained by an 
extensive survey, in which the culturable lands were dis- 
tinguished from the unproductive areas. This, too, was 
in accordance with northern practice, if we may accept 
Badauni’s account that Akbar’s collectors began by ex- 
amining the whole country, and selecting the areas capable 
of cultivation. The novelty of Murshid Quli Khan’s work 
lay in the methods of assessment. 

The account which we are following states that up to 
this time neither Measurement nor Sharing had been 

* Por Murshid Quli Kbiiu’s work, sea Mtaairulumra, III, 493 ff., and 
IChwaflj U 714, 731 fC. Xhe text of Khvafl is fluid, and t1\e passages on 
lip. 714, 731 are eontradlBtorjr in detfils, and so coudeiissl as to be barely 
intelligible by themselves; but the full account given from a single MS., 
p. 732ni is clear and precise. It agrees closely with that in the Miasiryl- 
umra, so closely that probably ellbot one was copied from the other vith 
vetbhl changes, or tlie two were takea from a common sonreo; in either 
ease they mist be regarded as constituting a single authority. This 
Murshid Q'lli m.tst ot course be dUtiugaished from the oiidoer of the same 
name, who was so prominent a figure in Bengal half a century later, hnd 
who is better known by his title of J.afar Khan. 
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practised in the Deccan. The old-established unit of 
assessment was the plough; “each headman or peasant who, 
with one plough and team, cultivated what area he could, 
and sowed what crop he chose, paid a small sum for each 
plough”; the amount demanded for a plough differed ac- 
cording to the pargana, and no enquiry was made as to the 
yield. It may be questioned whether this statement is 
precisely applicable to the entire region, because uniformity 
over so large an area is somewhat improbable, while it is at 
variance with the traditional accounts of Malik Ambar’s 
reforms in Ahmadnagar ; but we may reasonably infer that 
plough-rents, the existence of which can be traced into the 
British period, were at this time the prevailing system in a 
large part of the Deccan.^ Murshid Quli Khan did not 
abolish plough-rents altogether, but he introduced Sharing 
and Measurement as alternatives, so that he had three 
methods in all, applied doubtless in accordance with local 
conditions — the backward tracts assessed on the plough, 
the more developed villages by one of the new alternatives, 
but with a definite preference for Measurement. 

The system of Sharing now introduced was that which I 
have described in Chapter I as "differential,” that is to say, 
the share claimed was not uniform for all crops, but differed 
with circumstances. For crops depending on rain, the 
State took one-half the produce ; for crops irrigated from 
wells, the^laim was one-third for grain, while high-grade 
crops, such as sugarcane or poppy, were charged at varying 
rates from one-fourth downwards to one-ninth according 
to variations in the cost of production ; and lastly, for 
crops irrigated from canals the rates varied somewhat from 
those for wells, but are not stated in figures. 

In Measurement, on the other hand, all crops were 
charged at cash-rates, on the basis of one-fourth of the 
produce valued at local prices. In the conditions prevailing 
in this region, where rains-crops cover most of the area, a 
marked inducement was thus offered to accept Measurement 

1 1 have not traced, indepeadsut evidence to show that plough-rente 
prevailed in Khandeah or Berar, but, i£ they did, the fact would not be 
iUGOusistent with the statement that assessment by nasag was the rnle in 
these provinces under Akbar ; the headmen, or farmers, might agree to pay 
a lump sum for the village, and distribute it over the peasants ou the 
basis of ploughs, instead of oultivated arei, or gathered produce. 
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instead of Sharing; the bulk, of the land would then pay 
one-fourth, instead of one-half, and it would be only in 
villages with large areas of high-grade crops that the 
peasants would ordinarily prefer to be assessed by Sharing. 
The account does not say that peasants were in fact given 
a choice,' but, remembering that at the moment the main 
object' was to attract peasants to desolate country, it is 
reasonable to infer that an option was given to them, aim n ay 
to that which Akbar had authorised in order to secure 
extension of cultivation in the North. 

The differential scale of Sharing now appears in Indian 
records for the first time, apart from the early episode in 
Sind, which has been mentioned in Chapter I, As we have 
seen, it forms one of the main distinctions between the 
Islamic and Hindu agrarian systems, and th e fact that its 
introducer was a foreigner is suggestive ; it looks to me as if 
Murshid Quli Khan had been familiar with differential Shar- 
ing when he was working in Persia under Ali Mardan, and 
had drawn on his Persian' experience when he was sent to 
reorganise the Deccan, but there is no positive evidence on 
this point. How far this method was adopted in practice 
is a question on which I have found no information, but the 
account I have been following lays stress rather on the 
spread of the alternative method of Measurement, which is 
said to have become popular owing to Murshid Quli’s sagacity, 
and which, as we have seen, was in all ordinary cases more 
favourable to the peasantry. No explanation is given of 
the selection of one-fourth as the share of the produce to be 
claimed under this method, and it is permissible to take it 
as a proof of Murshid Quli’s practical statesmanship, that 
he should have discarded the dangerously high proportion 
which was at this time established in the North, That he 
attended to details as well as principles may be gathered 
from the recorded tradition that, in cases where the measure- 
ments were open to suspicion, he would hold one end of the 
measuring-rope himself ; and, after allowing for rhetorical 
exaggeration, it is reasonable to infer from the statement of 
the authorities that his policy resulted in a progressive 
increase in cultivation, and consequently in revenue, in the 
region where it operated. 
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In the course of the next half century, most of this region 
fell into the hands of the Marathas, whose agrarian policy 
is outside the scope of the present essay; but the South- 
eastern portion came under the rule of Asaf Jah, the founder 
of the modern State of Hyderabad, and, as will be ex- 
plained in the next section, this fact is of historical im- 
portance for the beginnings of the British administration in 
Bengal. 

It remains to mention the position in the States of Gol- 
conda and Bijapur, which, though paying tribute, were 
still outside the Mogul Empire at the time of Murshid Quli’s 
reorganisation. I have found no contemporary account of 
the position in Golconda during the sixteenth century, but 
early in the seventeenth the country was wholly under the 
farming-system in its worst form, the amount payable 
being settled annually by auction,^ and the system was 
clearly of old standing at the time when the descriptions 
we possess were written. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter that farming was practised in this region in the 
fourteenth century, and we find it in full swing in the 
seventeenth; if there were any changes in the interval, they 
are not recorded in any of the authorities which have come 
to my notice; and the inference that farming continued 
throughout seems to me to be probable, but is not estab- 
lished by direct evidence. 

Under the annual auction-farm, the pressure on the 
peasants was necessarily at its maximum; as Methwold 
wrote, the King’s subjects were “all his tenants, and at a 
rack tent”; and the only limit on exaction was the risk of 
driving the peasants to rebel or abscond. The share of the 
produce which they were expected to pay is not on record, 
but it can scarcely have teen a factor of much practical 
importance when the farmer was concerned only to realise 
the greatest possible sura, and had no reason to think of 
the future. I have not found contemporary records of the 

^ MethwoW, 0/ tJie' Eingdom of Bolckonda, in Furehas Eia 

'Ith edition. Veseriplion of the Domains of King Kotsbipa.. 
in the Dutch PoUeetion of voyages known ns Begin ends Voortgangh va,n 
de..O. I. Compagnie (ii. 77 ff.)* Tte evidence regarding Golconda 
and Bijapur is discussed at greater length in From Alebar to AurangeeVt 
Qh, VIII, see, 3, 
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later history of this region, the bulk of which came under ' 
the rule of Asaf Jab, and is now comprised in the Hyderabad ’ 
State; but Farming is said* to have been the rule throughout 
the eighteenth century, and to have continued until its 
abolition by Sir Salar Jang in, or shortly after, the year 
1853. 

For the remaining' kingdom, Bijapur, I have found scarcely 
any information. A few chance entries in Dutch records 
show that Farming existed in the seventeenth centu3-y, but 
they do not suffice even for such a general description as -» 
has been given for Golconda, and by the end of that century 
the bulk of the country had passed to the Marathas. In 
the absence of contemporarv records, it is useless to speculate 
as to the details of its agrarian system during the period 
of Moslem rule. 

The agrarian position in the final southward extension 
of Moslem rule can he traced in the Regulations issued by 
Tipu Sultan in the year 1785 for a portion of his kingdom of 
Mysore. I have failed to find the Persian text of these 
regulations, but the extant translation® preserves many of - 
the technical terms, and justifies the following description. 
Peasants in this region held their land (rule 3) on one of two 
tenures, either Contract, or Sharing; in the latter case, the 
State claimed half the produce, and apparently this tenure 
was preferred, because collectors were ordered to see that 
the proportion of land under it was maintained. Stress 
was laid on the peasants' duty to cultivate (2), and on the 
improvement of cropping (4); and advances or other con- 
cessions (2, 15-18, 21, 26-28) were authorised to secure 
these objects, while headmen were to be flogged (9) for 
default. Sinress was laid also (34-36) on the construction 
and maintenance of irrigation-works and other improve- 
ments; and, speaking generally, the regulations embody 
the traditional policy, under which the peasants were to 
be kept under strict discipline, and encouraged, or com- 
pelled, to make the best use of their land. It was the 
collector’s duty to attract peasants when the numbers were 

1 Imperial Oaeetteer, xiii. 280. 

8 British Znrtia Analyseif pp, 1 fE. The boot is ano^ymobs, but is 
futulogued in the British Museum uuder the name Gh-erilie, 
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InsufiScient (10), and he was liable to a fine (J9) For each 
plough lost by the absconding of peasants. 

The collector was formally directed to deal with indivld^ 
ual peasants, but the practice of farming a village was recog- 
nised (8, 9, 16, 39), and it may be inferred from the detailed 
provisions that farms were, at any rate, common. The 
collector was paid by a commission on the amount he reali- 
sed; out of the total, he had to defray the salaries of his 
sanctioned staff (58), and the balance was his personal 
remuneration, so that he had a direct pecuniary interest in 
his work. 

In the case of these regulations, as of some others which 
have been examined in previous chapters, the only comment 
that is required is that their results must have depended 
mainly on the quality of the administration. An honest 
and zealous collector, under competent supervision, could 
have worked the system with satisfactory results; without 
these qualities, the life of the peasants could have been made 
almost intolerable. The numerous prohibitions show that 
abuses were expected, but their frequency is a matter of 
conjecture; and here, as elsewhere, the conditions of peasant- 
life must have depended very largely on the presence or 
absence of competition for land. So long as opportunities 
for migration existed, they set a limit to oppression or ex- 
tortion; where the peasant was tied to his village by the 
want of any accessible refuge, a limit can scarcely be said 
to have existed. 

2. BENGAL 

The agrarian history of Bengal is of peculiar interest, 
because it was in Calcutta that the early British adminis- 
trators acquired the terminology which they carried with 
them to the North, and which combined with other circum- 
stances to involve them in the mass of misconceptions 
described in Holt Mackenzie’s Memorandum; but for Bengal 
as a whole I have found in the northern literature scarcely 
anything beyond the statement in the Ain (i. 389) that 
Akbar maintained the methods of assessment which were 
in force at the time of annexation; and such information 
as I have been able to gather from the earlier sources relates 
only to a few villages along the Hugh, which were possibly 
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not typical of the province. The story of thei-e villages must 
bo told at some little length, because it appears to 
furnish" a clue to some of the early difficulties of British 
administration in other parts of India. As I understand the 
positipn, Englishmen were first brought into contact with 
agrarian matters in a region were the local terminology 
differed from that which was employed in the North; and 
the subsequent difficulties resulted to some extent from the 
application of this local terminology to regions where it 
was not previously in use. 

The story begins in the sixteenth century with the decay 
of the port of Satgaon, and the consequent migrations of its 
population. Most of the migrants moved to Hugli, which, 
as a centre of foreign trade, came practically into the 
possession of the Portuguese. At this time the country 
near Hugli was largely unoccupied, and we are told that, 
before the Mogul annexation, Portuguese individuals had 
obtained fauna (ijoro) of portions of it at a low revenue.^ 
In view of the conditions which prevailed, it is reasonable 
to infer that these farms were in the nature of clfearing- 
leases, that is to say, a fixed annual payment was accepted 
for vacant land, which the farmers bad to bring under culti- 
vation in order to obtain a profit. These particular farms 
were apparently brought summarily to an end when Shah- 
jahan expelled the Portuguese from Hugli; his orders 
specified that the intruders were to be exterminated, while 
in the course of the operations detachments were sent into 
the neighbouring villages “to send the Christians of the 
ijaradars to hell,” meaning, I suppose, the Christian tenants 
whom the Portuguese farmers had settled on the land. 

While, however, most of the migrants from Satgaon had 
moved to Hugli, a few Hindu families had gone further 
down the river, and founded two settlements, which were 
named Govindpur and Sutanuti. They, or their successors, 
also obtained possession of an existing village named Deh*i 
Kalkata, and the three places can be spoken of as *'the three 
Towns,” in the phrase used in the early British records.* 

1 ■Badsltnliiiaina, Ii i. 434, 437. , . , , 

® The relevant recorda are aliMracted in JBarly Annalst and Ola Vott 
Wmtam. A cony of the sale-deed of the three towns i|, in the British 
jfnsenn, Add, 24, 039, No- 39, , f, 
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When the first Port William was being constructed in 
Sutanuti, the English merchants naturally desired to obtain 
possession of some land in its immediate vicinity, and in the 
year 1698, with the sanction of the provincial Viceroy, they 
bought the rights (whatever they were) of the holders of 
these three Towns. In the sale-deed, the holders were 
styled zamindar, and the English understood the trans- 
action as a purchase of the zamindari, or, as they rendered 
the word, “the right of renting” the Towns. 

In this transaction the word zamindar can be read in one 
of two ways. Taken in its general sense, it may mean 
“holder of land,” denoting the fact of possession, but 
implying nothing as to the title on which possession is based; 
and this was probably the meaning current in the locality 
at this period. In the alternative, it might denote holding 
land by some particular title (whatever it was) derived 
from the Moslem ruler. Neither of these alternatives can 
be made to agree with the precise use of the word zamindar 
in the literature of Northern India, where, from the fom- 
teenth to the eighteenth century, it denoted possession by 
a particular title antecedent to Moslem rule, that is to say 
its application was limited to the class which I have desig- 
nated as Chiefs. The founders of Govindpur and Sutanuti 
obviously cannot be brought within this class; and in point 
of fact the officials at Delhi did not describe the rights 
purchased by the Company as zamindari. In the year 
1717 the Surman Embassy obtained a farman^ from the 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar, which, among other provisions, 
confirmed the existing English tenure of the three Towns, 
and sanctioned the acquisition of others on the same tenure. 
The extant translations of the farman speak of “the renting 
of the three Towns,” the phrase which the English authorities 
took as the equivalent of zamindari; but the farman itself, 
which had been examined in draft in the Revenue Ministry, 
speaks not of zamindari, but of taluqdari, the term which, 
as we have seen, had by this time come into use in Northern 
India to denote possession, whatever the title might be. 

1 The tQxt of the famon is giTen alongside o£ the tianalation in I. 0. 
Beeordsj Home Mlae.i Yol. LXIZ, p. 130, Tbs aanetion £or the additional 
towns did not heeome operative) and conseqaently there are no illustrative 
doeumqats regaralng them. 
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At this time then, Calcutta meant by zamindari what ' 
Delhi meant by taluqdari; and, in the precise official lan- 
guage of the North, the East India Company became by 
purchase the taluqdar of the three Towns. The merchants, 
however, continued to employ the local term, and proceeded 
to extend its use; the Member of Council who was placed in 
charge of the three Towns was designated Zamindar, and, 
in accordance with the practice of the period, the term 
“black zamindar” was applied to his Indian assistant. 
Here, I think, we find the germ of the idea which appears * 
from time to time in the English records, that the word 
zamindar denoted a collector of rent, remunerated by 
salary or commission, as the case might be; and that meaning 
is a very long way from the established northern use of a 
hereditary Chief with claims antecedent to Moslem rule. 

Thus the nature of the Company’s tenure cannot be 
inferred from the designations applied to it, which are 
general, and not specific. The Records show its Collector 
as granting leases (patta), subject to a maximum rate, which 
had apparently been fixed by superior authority, collecting 
rents, and managing the villages in general; and as paying an 
annual sum of about Rs. 1290 to the local revenue-collectors, 
who demanded it in the usual three instalments,^ sometimes 
for the King, and at others for the assignee in possession. 
So much is clear, that the Company was not liable to a 
changing annual assessment, but paid a stated sum, which 
the merchants regarded as invariable. I suspect that what 
they acquired was really an old farm (ijara) in the nature of ^ 
a clearing-lease; and this raa7 be the implication of the 
Company’s promise® that “particular care shall be taken to 

^ The laTman puts tlio annual iiayment at Bs. 1195-6] but the Company 
stated the “tent” as Es. 1281-&-9 {Early AnnalS} II, i. I?), and the 
recorded payments for the years after 1717 total about Bs. 1290,, the 
exact amonnts varying by small sums according to the denomination of 
the rupees in whiob payment vrae mide, I conjecture that the extra 
amount may have denoted some cesses added to the originrd sum, and 
this miy be the meaning oE the phrase '‘something more” in the Com- 
pany's petition (11, ii. 69), “the rent according to tlia King’s boohs, ^ 
amounts to 1194.14, and somsthlng moro; which is yearly paid into 
the Treasury.” 

^ £(irlp.d»na(e, II) it 60. There is a discrepancy in the translations 
of the documents of 1717. The farman, or general sanction, from, the 
Emperor was accompanied by a batch of particular orders dewng with 
.each point separately, the ^th of which relatedUi||Mjj^|^ gf itnf ^ land. 
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make them, (the Towns) flourish,” a phrase which points to 
the development of vacant land. It would be rash to use 
the word “permanent” of any transaction entered into by 
a government of the period; but it is clear that the fixed 
payment had already become established when the Company 
acquired its rights, and the question of possible future en- 
hancement does not appear to have been raised in the course 
of the negotiations. Whatever the tenure really was, the 
fact remains that the origin of the early English use of the 
word zamindar is to be found in connection'with this trans- 
action; whether the Company’s tenure was technically 
ijara or something else, the English in Calcutta were led to 
call it zamindari, and they became habituated to the word 
in the sense of collecting rents from tenants and paying 
revenue to government— the sense which later on they 
carried into Northern India. 

Whether this sense of the term prevailed generally in 
Bengal, or was confined to the neighbourhood of the Hugh, 
is a question to which I cannot give a definite answer based 
on contemporary sources. I have not had opportunities 
of studying any records of the local history during the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, and I cannot 
offer a confident account of what happened in the province 
at large during the interval between the preparation of the 
Ain and the appointment of the East India Company as 
Diwanin the year 1765. If, however, we may accept 
Sir John^Shore’s later account^ as correctly representing the 
facts of that period, the word zamindar carried throughout 
Bengal the wider meaning which, we have seen, was current 
in Calcutta. Shore recognised that the zamindars of 
Akbar’s time were what I have called Chiefs, that is to say, 
men with claims antecedent to the establishment of the 
Mogul government, and enjoying hereditary positions subject 
to recognition by the Emperor. The great majority of the 

The translation of the former spenlm of “renting,” but in tbo latter the 
term used is ''farming”; andi oinee the translations vere made at the same 
time) and presumably by the same staff, tbe difference may weli iadicate 
a difference of language in the originals. I hare failed to trace a Persian 
version of this order, and the question canuo.t therefore bo settled definitely, 
but It is possible that “farming” in the translation may represent ijara 
in the missing original. 

^ MjMtt e of 2nd April, 1788, reprinted in ffirminger, ii. 737. 
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Bengal zamindaris had, however, come into existence after > 
Akbar’s reign. At first the position was definitely official, ‘ 
that of a revenue collector with certain stated remuneration; 
but the collector developed into a Farmer, paying a fixed 
sum, and making what he could; and then the Parmer be- 
came assimilated by degrees to the Chief, acquiring heredi- 
tary claims, and obtaining the same designation, which thus 
camo to cover Chiefs, Farmers, and collectors alike. Ac- 
cording to this account, the Bengal zamindar of the eighte- 
enth century was precisely the counterpart of the taluqdar ^ 
of Northern India at the same period, a person in possession, 
whatever his title might be. 

This view appears to me to be, at the least, probable; 
but it is not so easy to accept the account of the revenue 
assessments during the same period which ' became current 
in Calcutta through the labours of James Grant; and which 
is the starting point of most of what has recently been 
published on the subject.^ Grant’s studies were carried on, 
as he tells us, in Hyderabad, the capital of the State founded 
by Asaf Jah, Here he obtained access to records relating 
to Murshid Quli Khan’s reorganisation of the revenue 
system of the Deccan, a portion of which was included 
in Asaf Jah’s territory. In his “Political Survey of the 
Northern Circars,’’ which was written in 1784, he described 
Murshid Quli’s methods with substantial accuracy; but he 
added the erroneous statement that they were a servile 
copy of those which had been introduced in Northern India 
in the time of Akbar by Raja Todar Mai. Shortly after- 
wards, he applied the conclusions reached 'in the “Political 
Survey’’ to the affairs of Bengal in his better-known 
“Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal,’’ the whole argument of which is based on the view 
that Todar Mai made a detailed assessment on the peasants 
throughout Bengal on the lines which Murshid Quli followed 
in the Deccan. 

1 G-taut’s two vrovks woreiopiinted ai A.ppoaiVLce^ to the PiftTi Report 
of the Select Oommittce on tbe ASaire of the E. I. C)., 1112, the "Survey” 
ns Appendix 13, th4 » ‘Analysis” as Appendix 4. Portions of them have 
been discussed by Arebdeacon Plrminger in bis reeent elltiou of the Pifth 
Report, and by Mr. Aseoll iutheEariy Revenue Eiatory of Be1l'g^U 1917. 

I have ex tmiued some of Grant ’s work in J. R. A. S., Jan, 1926, p, 43; but 
when that paper w.i8 written, I had not fully realised the ambiguity 
underlying the term "aggregate. ’ ’ w 
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According to Grant, tho history ol the assessment of 
Bengal was as follows : 

(1) About the year 1582, th e revenue-Demaud on the 
peasants was fixed in detail by Todar Mai at figures repre- 
senting one-fourth of the average produce. The set the 
standard of Demand; and collections were made according 
to it by zamindars, who were annual contracting farmers, 
with stated allowances by way of commission, and small 
estates, their entire legitimate receipts never exceeding 
ten per cent, of the Demand. 

(2) This Dem and was revised by Shah Shuja in 1658, 
but its basis was not altered; some accrued increases (of 
unexplained nature) wore incorporated in the figures, and 
also the Demand on territory annexed by conquest, or 
transferred to Bengal from other provinces. 

(3) A similar revision of the Demand was made by 
Murshid Quli, or Jafar Khan in 1722. 

(4) Thenceforward, successive levies were made on the 
zamindars in the form of cesses, the basic Demand re- 
maining unchanged. 

If this account is true, then the position which we know 
existed in the "three Towns” about the year 1700 was 
almost typical of the general position in Bengal from 1582 
to 1722, that is to say, the State’s Demand for revenue was 
almost unchanged, the recorded increases representing 
mainly territorial adjustments. Excluding these, the un-. 
explained enhancements were 154 per cent, in the 76 years 
between 1582 and 1658, and a further 13-4 per cent, in the 
next 64 years. If then Grant’s figures represent the De- 
mand, the enhancement made was almost negligible; and 
I gather from his obscure explanation that he understood 
it to be local, not general, particular areas having been re- 
assessed for special reasons, so that the bulk of the province 
would have been paying a fixed Demand, increased only 
by any exactions made surreptitiously in excess of the 
authoritative figures. 

Whether Grant’s presentation is correct is a question 
which I cannot answer with certainty. A definite verdict 
would have to be based on independent study of his authori- 
ties, the volumes of old Persian accounts and ocher documents 
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to which he refers in general terms; I have not seen 
these, and I cannot trace any later reference to show whether 
or not any of them still exist. It is certain, however, that 
Grant’s starting-point was wrong. His statement thatTodar 
Mai made a detailed assessment of the province is his- 
torically impossible, as Shore pointed out, and it is directly 
at variance with the official record in the Ain, that Akbar 
maintained the method of assessment (nasaq) which he found 
in force; whether the word nasaq denotes Group-assessment, 
or Farming, or both, it excludes the possibility of such a 
detailed assessment as Grant asserted. His statement 
that the basis of the assessment was one-fourth of the 
produce must also be incorrect, for in Todar Mai’s time the 
State’s claim was -uniformly one-third; the figure of one- 
fourth was obviously derived from Grant’s early studies of 
the Deccan assessment, which he was led to believe was a 
servile copy of Todar Mai’s work. Grant’s account, there- 
fore, cannot be accepted in its entirety, and the initial 
misapprehension affects the whole of his argument. 

In my opinion, the most probable reading of Grant’s 
earlier figures is that the documents which he used referred 
to Valuation, not Demand. I have given in Appendix G 
my reasons for holding that the statistics in the Ain, for 
Bengal as for the other provinces, probably represent the 
Valuation in force at the time when the record was compiled. 
The Bengal figures, which Grant took as showing Todar 
Mai’s assessment of Demand, would on this view be in fact 
the first and summary Valuation of a newly acquired 
province, made by Todar Mai, or under his orders, on the 
basis of whatever data were available at the time of an- 
nexation, probably the records maintained by the former 
Government. This view clears up the obvious difficulty 
that Todar Mai could not possibly have assessed in detail 
the Demand on those portions of eastern Bengal, which had 
not fallen into Akbar’s hand; it is easy to understand that, 
finding Chittagong, for instance, shown in the old records 
as still part of the kingdom of Bengal, he should have in- 
cluded it in the Valuation, pending the time whdn its pos- 
session should be obtained; while it is quite certain that, 
in this region, at least, he could not have carried out the 
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r elaborate detailed assessment attributed to him by 
Grant. 

On this view we should regard the ’revisions made by 
Shah Shuja and Jafar Khan as corrections of this original 
Valuation, Incorporating the territory which had been 
acquired in the interval, and those increments of the figures 
for particular areas which had been made from time to time. 
This reading is in accordance with the fact that all three 
records were known to Grant under the name of “aggre- 
gates” (jama), the word which is appropriate to Valuations, 
and which would necessarily appear in the titles of such 
records. The idea of Valuation had, however, become 
obsolete before Grant took up his duties in Bengal, and It 
would be natural for a man in his position to understand 
“aggregate” in the alternative sense of Demand, which 
has survived in India into the present century. 

It does not, however, follow from this view that Grant’s 
elaborate discussion was entirely irrelevant, because it is 
quite possible that, in the case of Bengal, the Valuation may 
in fact have come to set the standard of the Demand made 
by the State, not indeed on the peasants, as he supposed, 
but on the Intermediaries whom it recognised. In Bengal, 
the position of the provincial Diwan at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century must have been particularly diffi- 
cult. His duty was to raise the maximum revenue from 
the Reserved area, which, on Grant’s figuaes,^ considerably 
exceeded the area given in Assignment ; but he had, so far 
as we can see, absolutely nothing in the way of siandards 
by which to check the work of the local assessors, beyond 
the Valuation made when Bengal was brought into the 
Empire. To have allowed the assessors a free hand would 
have been utterly at variance with Mogul administrative 
practice, and it would be the obvious course to check their 
assessments by the Valuation, the only record available in 
the Dion’s office, and to call for explanations in cases 
where annual assessment fell below that standard. 
For the n^t half century, the assessments, taken as a 

1 Analysis) p.'2S? £C. I am clouMful as to tlie significance of Grant’s 
figures for Assignments, vrliicli do not explain tliemselresf and can bs 
interpreted in more Trays than one; but in any case the Reserved arwa 
nere important, 
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whole, could hardly have been, expected to rise above this ' 
standard, because, with foreign trade interrupted, and a 
consequent scarcity of silver, prices remained abnormally 
low,^ and the province generally was depressed. When, 
therefore, the Valuation was revised In 1658, there would be 
no accumulated data to justify a general rise, though 
particular regions may have yielded the small increase 
shown in Grant’s figures. 

Economic conditions began to change rapidly about this 
time with the large influx of silver imported by the Dutch < 
and English Companies ; and Grant conjectured, with some 
probability, that at first the change was reflected, not in an 
enhancement of the formal Demand, but in the imposition 
of private cesses. If this is true, then the decay of the 
Mogul administration under Aurangzeb would explain how, 
in formal documents, the Demand on the Intermediaries, 
based, as it had come to be, on the original Valuation, would 
be shown as fixed, the actual enhancement being intercepted 
by subordinates; and in this way we should reach the position 
as presented by Grant in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, a Demand on the Intermediaries nominally almost 
unchanged for more than a century, but increased by 
cesses, first taken privately, then brought formally on to 
the record, and growing by degrees, until, about the year 
1755, the total recorded Demand on the Intermediaries 
was about doublethe original standard. 

This explanation of Grant’s account is, it will be observed, 
conjectural. My reasons for offering it are, firstly, that the 
account, as it stands, is irreconcilable with the known 
administrative methods of the Mogul Empire; and, secondly, 
that it holds the field in all recent discussions of eighteenth 
century conditions in Bengal. It is not absolutely incon- 
ceivable that Akbar’s administrators should have adopted, 
from the outset, methods entirely at variance with their 
usual practice, and established in Bengal a revenue-Demand 
not ordinarily alterable from year to year ; but it seems to 

* I discuBsed tliese facta ,in 2?rom Aicbar to A-uiwiffaei, !78 1£. I tliera 
Buggeated tint tho annual drain of silver up-conutry miglii have been of 
the order of 50 lakhs of rupeea. Grant asserted (Analysis, 323) that the 
drain ■was at least a kror ycnrlj) but) again) I am doubtful as to bis authority 
for this statement. 
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me much more probable that this peculiar feature of Bengal 
developed gradually under the pressure of exceptional 
circumstances, until figures which were originally prepared 
for use in granting Assignments became eventually a stan- 
dard of the recurring Demand on the Intermediaries, not 
liable to alteration, but liable to be supplemented by cesses 
in the way that Grant describes. There is no doubt that 
the fixed ideas which Grant brought with him from Hyder- 
abad to Bengal coloured the whole of his work in the latter 
province, and, as I have said above, I have had no oppor- 
tunity of checking his interpretation of the statistics by 
the documents which we used; what I have attempted is to 
offer an hypothesis of his account, which may perhaps be 
of assistance to students of any local records of the period 
that may still survive. 

On this hypothesis, we may say provisionally that, when 
Bengal was annexed by Akbar, there were some Chiefs, and 
some old-established Farmers, how many we cannot say, 
both classes paying fixed sums by way of Demand; and 
that, apart from the areas so held, the officials or assignees 
dealt with the villages either through Farmers or through 
the headmen. The Valuation of the province, made 
primarily for administrative use, came, in the absence 
of any other data, to set the standard of the Demand made 
by the State, and the officials came, as Shore stated, to 
occupy the position of Farmers, paying the amount of the 
Valuation, and making what they could. As time went on, 
the distinction between Chiefs, Farmers, and officials 
disappeared, because there was in fact no difference in the 
incidents of the various positions, and all alike came to be 
known as zamindars. The English records already quoted 
suggest that this transition may heve been complete by the 
end of the seventeenth century, but their application is 
'limited to so small an area that further evidence is required 
for a conclusion on this point. While, however, the Demand 
on the Intermediaries was not formally varied, they were 
not allowed to retain the entire profits resulting from the 
restoration and development of commerce which occurred 
in the second half of the seventeenth century; the existing 
Demand was supplemented by cesses, which were increased 
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from time to time, and which in fact operated to maintain ' 
the claim of the State to a share in the produce of the ' 
country, though the developments which had occurred 
necessarily tended to obscure the fundamental nature of 
that claim. It was through this obscurity that the earliest 
British administrators had to grope their way to a workable 
agrarian system. 



Chapter VIII 
Conclusion 

In the loregoing chapters I have set out the evidettce I have 
been able to collect regarding the agrarian system which 
operated in India during six centuries of Moslem rule, 

‘ Readers who have followed thus far will probably share the 
impression with which I leave the subject, a sense of the 
inequality with which the evidence is distributed both in 
time and in space. We know much, if not everything, 
regarding certain periods during which the State entered 
into direct relations with some, or all, of the peasants owning 
its authority ; but, measured by time, these periods are 
merely episodes, and we know very much less of the rest 
of the story. A few great names — Alauddin, Sher Shah, 
or Akbar, Todar Mai, or Mvirshid Quli— stand out like 
. mountain-tops rising clear-cut above a sea of mist ; but for 
a just appreciation of their significance we need to obtain 
a view of the much wider country which the mist conceals/ 
I cannot claim to have presented that view as a whole, but 
in places the mist allows occasional glimpses of portions of 
it, and in the paragraphs which follow, I base on these 
glimpses a hypothetical reconstruction, which I offer, not 
as fact established by evidence, but as tentative inference, 
to be confirmed or modified in the light of further kaowledge. 

It seems to me to be a probable view that, just before 
the establishment of Moslem rule, the Hindu Kings or 
Chiefs in Northern India dealt ordinarily, though not ex- 
clusively, with the village, or on occasion with an aggregate 
of villages, as a unit, fixing the revenue-Demand to be paid 
for the season, or the year, either with the headmen or with 
a farmer as circumstances might permit. The aim would 
' be to realise an amount corresponding to whatever share of 
the produce the King or Chief might claim, but there would 
be an element of bargaining in the transaction, and the 
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arrangement would necessarily offer a prospect of re- 
muneration for headmen or farmers, sufficient at least to * 
make it worth their while to enter into it. Inside the' 
village, this Demand would be realised by the headmen from 
the individual peasants by a charge on the plough, or by 
Sharing, or by Measurement, according to whatever custom 
might have grown up in the locality; and it would be open 
to the King or Chief at any time to dispense with the head- 
men or farmers, and enter into direct relations with the 
peasants on the basis of the customary method, whatever 
it might be. i 

In such an environment, the establishment of Moslem 
rule would take one of two forms. If the Hindu King or 
Chief submitted, and agreed to pay tribute, things would 
go on as before, except that the Chief, no longer a King, 
would probably try to recover the amount of the tribute 
from his villages by Increasing the Demand on them, a 
process which would be possible in some conditions, if not 
in all. If the King or Chief did not submit, and lost his 
position by conquest, the conquerors would step into his 
place, and would probibly continue the existing relations 
with the villages as the line of least resistance, until cir- 
cumstances arose which called for a change. 

The first recorded change is that wlxich was made by 
Alauddin Khalji; and the motives by which he was in- 
fluenced, as they are indicated by the chronicler, are 
consistent with the view that the position which I have 
sketched hypothetically prevailed in fact during the 
thirteenth century. Tne Chiefs and headmen, we are told, 
were retaining a share of the income of the kingdom, which 
rendered them politically dangerous, while the burden of 
the Demand was unequally distributed as between the strong 
and the weak. Consequently Alauddin set Chiefs and head- 
men aside, and entered into direct relations with the 
peasants of a large portion of the kingdom, selecting for 
general adoption one of the various methods of detailed 
assessment which prevailed at the time. 

In the circumstances of the period, his action must be 
regarded as the tow de force of au exceptionally strong 
administrator, and his system died with him. A very few 
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' years later we find the Eevenua Ministry pestered by 
farmers and their touts, an arrangement natural to a 
period of administrative collapse, on the assumption I 
have made that the practice of Farming was already familiar, 
but almost impossible to explain if Farming was previously 
unknown. , A little later, we find the main burden of de- 
tailed administration passed on to assignees, who continued 
to carry it, with very brief intervals, up to the eighteenth 
century. 

■> For the dark period which separates Sher Shah from 
Firuz, we have slight but significant indications that the 
village was the unit ordinarily dealt with by the King and 
his assignees. The strong administration of Sher Shah 
was marked by the resumption of direct relations with the 
peasants in a portion of the kingdom, and his example 
was followed for a time by Akbar, but by the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the village had again become the 
unit, a position which continued until the end of Moslem 
rule. /The inference is, I think, permissible that, in the 
, circumstances of the time, a system based on direct relations 
with individual peasants was not practicable as a per- 
manent general arrangement. ^ An exceptionally strong 
administration might carry it out successfully over wide 
areas for a short time, and doubtless individual Chiefs and 
assignees might do the same on a smaller scale; but the 
administrative burden was too heavy to be borne for long, 
,,The village was there, and the line of least resistance was 
to bargain lor its revenue, either with its headmen or with 
a farmer, as circumstances might permit. 

While, however, an element of bargaining would ordin- 
arily enter into assessment, the basic idea of taking some 
definite share of the produce certainly persisted, We 
know that Alauddin claimed half the produce, and it is 
possible that this was a somewhat larger share than had 
been claimed in the thirteenth century, because his object 
was to deprive the Chiefs and headmen of a portion of the 
income which they had previously enjoyed. We know, 
too, that some sort of reduction was made by his successor, 
but its amount is nowhere stated, and the next established 
fact is Sher Shah’s claim to cne-third. It seems to me 4o 
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be probable that 1his /igure was of old standing, and not 
an innovation; and, in the absence of records, the guess 
is perhaps admissible that the reduction made after 
Alauddin’s death was from one- half to one-third, and that 
this figure continued to be the standard, until, some time 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, the maximum 
claim was raised to one-half. It is possible, then, though 
it is certainly not proved, that the share of one-third, which 
was recognised by commentators on the Hindu Sacred 
Law as the highest permissible claim, was in fact the , 
general claim in Northern India in the twelfth century, that 
it was accepted by the Moslem conquerors, and that, apart 
from the epi.'-ode of Alauddin it persisted into the Mogul 
period as a traditional standard, too familiar to everybody 
to find a place in the chronicles. 

It is also possible that the general rule in the twelfth 
century may have been more flexible, the claim varying 
from one-third to one-half according to circumstances, that 
particular Moslem rulers selected one figure or the other as 
they judged best, and that the claim indicated inAurang- 
zeb’s farmans was in accordance with the ancient tradition 
of the country. We have seen that in Udaipur, up to the 
present century, the claim was either one-third or one-half, 
and this may be a survival of the same tradition, unin- 
fluenced by Moslem practice. On the available evidence, 
either of these hypotheses seems to be admissible, not, of 
course, as a conclusion, but as a basis on which to consider 
any new facts which may come to light. 

As regards the form in which the peasants’ payments 
were made, we know of two occasions on which, for par- 
ticular reasons, collections were ordered to be made in 
grain ; and we know,' or have reason to think, that in some 
backward tracts the same practice prevailed as a regular 
thing. In the North, however, the periods of general grain- 
collection were clearly episodes of short duration, and we 
must regard payment in cash as the ordinary rule from the 
thirteenth century onwards. I have not come across a 
single instance of payments in grain being made by headinen 
or farmers; and since in these cases the assessment was 
ordinarily made in money, we may safely infer that payments 
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usually took the same form. Whether or not cash- 
payment existed before the Moslem conquest is a question 
which must be left to students of the Hipdu records, hut it 
is certainly one of the characteristic features of the Mosletn 
administration. 

When we look at the period as a whole, two figures stand 
out as normally masters of the peasants’ fate, They are 
not the King and the Minister, nor the assessor and collector, 
but the termer and the assigjie^. ’ The two institutions were 
not mutually exclusive, for, as we have seen, assignees 
sometimes farmed their Income ; but, taken together, they 
formed the backbone of the whole agrarian system. Neither 
institution is inherently bad ; both must he judged according 
to their conditions, and, most of all, their duration. As a 
matter of history, in Moslem India the tenure of assignees, 
as of farmers, was ordinarily far too short, and always far 
too uncertain, to justify expenditure of capital or effort 
on a constructive policy of development. The only prudent 
course was that which was in fact usually adopted, to take 
whatever the peasants could be made to pay, and leave the 
future to look after itself. In his analysis of the conditions 
prevailing in the middle of the seventeenth century, Bernier 
put the following argument into the mouths of the dominant 
classes with whom he was familiar, officials, assignees, and 
farmers alike ; 

“Why should the neglected state of this land create 
uneasiness in our minds ? and why should we expend our 
money and time to render it fruitful ? We may be deprived 
of it in a single moment, and our exertions would benefit 
neither ourselves nor our children. Let us draw from the 
soil all the money we can, though the peasant should starve 
or abscond, and we should leave it, when commanded to 
quit, a dreary wilderness.” 

In the circumstances which prevailed, the logic of that 
argument is not open to question ; and it may stand as the 
epitaph of the agrarian system to which it was applied. 

I](L have sometimes been asked by students whether the 
agrarian system prevailing at one epoch or another is to be 
classed as “zamindari” or “ijqtwari^’ The question 
involves something of an anachronism," for the ciear-cut 
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distinction denoted by the two words only emerged as a 
result of the discussion of early British administrators ; 
but, BO far as it can be answered at all, the answer must be 
that the Moslem system ordinarily comprised both elements, 
The power of the Chiefs varied Inversely with the strength 
o£ the central administration, but they persisted throughout 
the period, and their position was in essentials that of the 
medern rsmindar, liable to pay, or account for, an annual 
sum fixed in advance, and making what they could out of 
the peasants under their control. The distinction between ■ 
the two periods is found mainly In the modern tenancy 
legislation, which determines the relation between land- 
holder and peasants in detail : so far as we know, similar 
limitations were not ordinarily imposed on the Chiefs by 
the Moslem governments. 

On the other hand, the Reserved areas might certainly 
be described as ryotwari during the periods when salaried 
officials dealt directly with individual peasants. When the 
officials dealt with the headmen, an element of uncertainty 
is introduced by the dual position occupied by these repre- 
sentatives, for every headman was potentially a zamindar, 
though many acted merely as agents of the peasants. 
When again the of&cials dealt with farmers, the modern 
classification cannot be applied, for, so long as the farms 
were for short periods, the tenure was too uncertain to be 
classed as zamindari, and it is only towards the close of the 
period that it acquired a degree of stability justifying the 
application of that term. 

The position of an assignee was no less ambiguous, for 
while he sometimes exercised powers approximating to 
those of a modern zamindar, his tenure was ordinarily far 
too short and precarious for him to be called by that name. 
Again we have to allow for the multiplication of authorities. 
An assignee might receive his income from farmers dealing 
with headmen, who in their turn dealt with the peasants, 
and in such a case the rights now known as zamindari were 
distributed between various individuals. It is not then 
by the road of formal classification that the student should 
approach the subject. His need now is the need which 
Holt Mackenzie pressed on the early British administrators, 
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to escape the domination of theories and terminologies, 
and^eTiget down to the facts. 

•^Finally, a few words may be said regarding the economic 
significance of the facts which have been brought together. 
The idea of agricultural development, progressing slowly but 
continuously, was already present in the fourteenth century, 
and probably was never entirely lost ; but the political and 
social environment was usually unfavourable to its fruition. 
The high pitch of the revenue Demand, approximating to 
the full economic rent, could be justified from Islamic texts 
by anyone who might care to take the trouble, but its actual 
motive was to be found in the needs of successive adminis- 
trations and their officers ; and Its influence was necessarily 
increased by the miscellaneous exactions, prohibited from 
time to time, but recurring regularly after each prohibition. 
The direct result was to take from the peasant whatever he 
could be made to pay, and thus to stereotype low standard 
of living ; but in addition there was the further effect o* 
requiring the peasant who was making money to conceal 
his good fortune from everyone outside the village, and 
perhaps even from his neighbours, ^hus the normal position 
was a contest between the administration and the peasants, 
the former endeavouring to discover and appropriate what 
the latter endeavoured to retain and conceal — an environ- 
ment in which agricultural development could not be 
expected to make much headway. 

If the land had bean fully occupied, su ch a position coul^ 
not'have ’ -j^nril^mne^nr longr T>gkagr‘'competit iop ^^ 
peasantS'WdUid have resuitea increas^f their payments 
tok- polgt wh e ie elLUa riife" ceased to .b e" W urlli j^ingT^ r 
the ad minist^t r" 77"°= torced to d ^ge its atnBg:S7~5s 'in 
fact was to happen in the nineteenth century over the 
greatgr wQ Oa^^^" ^ — theHyfostem period, 

howeverTTE^e^^ usually land to spare, and the risk of 
losing peasants set some limit to administrative exactions. 
It is, I think, probable that the risk frequently became a 
reality in one part of the country or other, and that local 
depopulation occurred from time to time, though not on a 
scale to attract the chroniclers’ attention; but two instances 
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stand out in history, the desolation ol the River Country 
under Muhammad Tughlaq, and the general economic 
collapse after the middle of the seventeenth century, t/jn 
both ca^s the administration strained the existing system 
to the breaking-point, and the system in fact broke down ; 
but during the longer periods when the system worked, its 
worst incidents were the repression of individual energy, 
and the concentration on a barren struggle to divide, rather 
than a concerted effort to increase, the annual produce of 
the country. This was the damnosa haereditas, the legacy of 
loss, which Moslem administrations left to their successors, 
and which is still so far from final liquidation. 



Appendix A 

INDO-PERSIAN TERMS FOR LAND-REVENUE 

Various expressions which occur in the literature of the 
Moslem period have been treated by translators as synonyms, 
and rendered as “land-revenue,” or more shortly, “revenue,” 
a word which, as used in India, is itself ambiguous. For the 
purpose of interpretation it is necessary to disti ng uish bet- 
ween some of these expressions, and to formulate a precise 
phraseology. The conclusions stated in this appendix are 
derived from a collection of all the relevant passages which 
I have found in the Indo-Persian literature recorded in the 
List of Authorities (Appendix I), from the thirteenth century 
Tabaqat-i Nasiri, down to the chronicle of Khwaft Khan, 
which is nearly five centuries later. 

For the present purpose it is advisable to discard the am- 
biguous word “revenue,” and I use the following terms in 
the precise sense stated opposite to each. 

Phoditce. — ^The gross yield of crops, whether stated by 
weight or by value. 

Demand. — The amount or value of Produce claimed as 
the share of the State, whatever the system of assessment, 
and whoever the actual claimant. 

Income. — The amount realised or expected from the 
Demand granted or assigned to an individual. 

Valuation. — An estimate of the probable future Income 
from any area, required in order to facilitate the allocation of 
Grants or Assignments to claimants entitled to a stated 
Income. 

The expressions which require consideration are as follows:- 

1. Khaeaj. As explained in Chapter I, sec. 3 this is a precise 
term of Islamic law, denoting the tribute claimed from con- 
quered land left in the possession of non-Moslems, and enuring 
for the benefit of Moslems in general. With the development 
of separate Moslem States, this latter incident came to be 
eliminated in practice, and kharaj was expended by the King 
who collected it from his dominions. The word gradually 
becomes less common in the literature, being replaced by 
other expressions noted below, but, almost wherever it is 
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used, it is precise in. the sense o£ Demand; the only exceptions 
which have been noticed are a few rhetorical passages where 
the plural is used to signify exactions in a wide sense— 
“demands,” not "Demand,” — and these are easily recognised. 

2. Maii. The general sense is “wealth,” or “property,” 
but in administrative use two special senses are found. 

(a) In the military department, the word meant “booty 
taken in war.” 

(b) In fiscal administration, it ordinarily meant Demand; 
but occasionally it was used more widely to denote the whole 
system under which Demand was assessed and collected, as 
in the phrase mulki wa malt, which corresponds to the now 
familiar “general” and “revenue” administration. 

The two special senses are sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish. Thus in a passage in the Akbarnama (iii. 316), 
Mr. Beveridge rendered “revenue,” where I think “booty” 
would make better sense, because the officers whose morale 
was being destroyed by untimely claims for mal were not 
usually Demand-payers; the point is, I think, that they were 
being pressed to account for booty which they were alleged 
to have misappropriated. Ordinarily, however, there is no 
difficulty in discovering which sense is intended. 

Mal is sometimes found in combination. Malwajibi is a’ 
recognised term for Demand, and is not ambiguous. Malguzar 
is usually adjectival, meaning "Demand-paying”; the modern 
use as a substantive, “Demand-payer,” has not been noted in 
the literature earlier than Khwafl Khan, where it appears 
(e.g. i. 704). Malguzari denotes the act, or process; of 
Demand-paying. I have not found it used in its modern 
sense of Demand in the Persian literature ; but the sense 
occurs in one of the earliest British records (Rev., 1. 169), 

3. Next may be noted a group of expressions which are 
■picturesque but also precise, denoting Demand, regarded as 
the King’s remuneration. They are compounded of a word 
meaning wages, such as paranj or dastmuzd, and another 
meaning sovereignty (as jahanbani), or guardianship (as 
pasbani). They have been noticed only in sixteenth-century 
documents, e.g, Ain, i. 298. 

4. Bazkhwast and Bazyafx are occasionally used for the 
Demand on cultivation, but they belong properly to the 
Accounts side of the administration, and usually mean 
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“recovery”; that is, they may refer to any claim by the State 
against an individual, whether it be for Demand, or for a 
debt, or for property misappropriated, or for the balance of an 
account. So for as I can find, the two words are synonymous. 

5, Mutalaba. In the earlier literature this word denotes 
“the process of demanding.” Themodernu.se as “Demand” 
seems to occur first in the Badshahnama (II. 365) ; it is well 
established in Khwafi Khan. 

6, MAiistJL.—This word doe.s not occur in any general 
sense, and its technical use is ambiguou.'!. Ordinarily it means 
Demand, but in some cases it certainly denotes Produce, 
and, in a few, average-Produce. Khwafi Khan sometimes 
distinguished the first two senses bv writng mahasul-i iinsi 
for Produce, and mahsul-i mal for Demand (e.g. i. 731, 734); 
but as a rule he, like the earlier writers, used the word by 
itself, and the context is the only guide to its interpretation. 

The earliest writers usually meant Demand, and this sense 
prevails throughout the unofficial literature. A dear instance 
of “Produce” is Ain, i. 286, which refers to the mahsul having 
been removed from the field; another is in Aurangzeb’s 
farman to Muhammad Hashiro. where (4, 14) the Demand is 
fixed at half the mahsul ; and there are a few cases elsewhere 
in which the word can be read as Produce, but they are not 
entirely free from ambiguity. 

The special meaning of “average-Produce,” occurs in Ain, 
i. 297 if, and there is no doubt about it. because we have a 
formal definition, followed by numerical examples, showing 
how the average was calculated. The same sense is appro- 
priate in one or two other passages in the Ain, but I think it 
must be regarded purely as office-iargon, and it would be 
dangerous to read it into the unofficial literature. 

7, Hasil, which is etymologically related to mahsul, has, 
like it, the two meanings of Demand and Produce ; and the 
two words are sometimes used for the sake of variety of 
diction, as when Jahangir wrote (Tuzuk, 252), that there is 
no mahsul on fruit-trees, and that the hasil is remitted when 
cultivated land is planted as a garden. Here the word 
obviously means Demand; equally clearly it means Produce 
in the phrase hukm-i hasil, which Ziya Barn: uses to denote 
assessment by Sharing. 

The commonest use of the word is, however, to denote 
Income; in this use it is contrasted will: Valuation, as in the 
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passages given below. It will be remembered that an officer’s 
remuneration was usually fixed in cash. Sometimes the ’ 
salary was paid by the treasury, but ordinarily it was ad- 
justed by assignment of the Demand, on a stated area. The 
Income actually received from an Assignment necessarily 
varied with the season and other causes; and did not necess- 
arily agree with the Valuation, or estimate of Income, on the 
basis of which the Assignment had been allocated. 

8. Jama.— This word carries the general sense of “aggre- 
gation" or “total,” and occurs in the literature both in this 
meaning and also in at least three specialised senses. 

(a) In the Accounts department, it meant the receipt-side 
of a cash account, as contrasted with kharch, the expen- 
diture-side. 

(b) , (c). In revenue administration, it may mean either 
Demand or Valuation according to the context ; and the 
failure of translators to recognise this ambiguity probably 
accounts for most of the difficulty experienced by students 
in understanding the technical literature of the subject. 

(b) Demond. Khwafi Khan occasionally (e.g. i. 403, 714) 
wrote the full phrase, jama-i mal, or “aggregate of Demand,” 
and wherever this phrase occurs, the sense of Demand is clear. 
This writer, however, also used jama alone, and some earlier 
writers followed the same practice; in such cases, the context 
is the only guide to the meaning. In some official documents, 
all of them referring to local administration, the sense of 
Demand is clear. The most noteworthy case is Aurangzeb’s 
farman to Rashik Das, where jama is used consistently to 
denote the Demand on a peasant; and the same meaning is 
appropriate in Akbar’s rules for collectors and their clerks 
(Ain, i. 286-88), though in some of these passages the word 
need not mean more than "total.” In the unofficial literature, 
the sense of Demand is exceedingly rare, and I have found 
no clear instance earlier than the eighteenth century; it is ap- 
propriate in one passage in Saqi (345) . and it occurs in Khwafl 
Khan (e.g. i, 583, ii. 782) alongside or the alternative sense. 

(c) Voliiotion. When used in connection with the headquar- 
ters administration, jama refers uniformly to the Valuation 
for Assignment ; and, according to the context, may denote 
either the figure at which a particular area was valued, or the 
record of Valuation of the Empire as a whole. Apparently the 
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word in this sense is an abbreviation. Afif wrote (94) jama-i 
* mamlakat, or “valuation of the kingdom”; in the Akbarnama 
(il. 270) , we have iama-i parganat, "valuation of the parganas”; 
in the Ain (i. 347), jama*i wilayat. "valuation of the coun- 
try”; and in the Iqbalnama(ii. 287), jama-i qasbat wa qariyat, 
“valuation of the parganas and villages.” In the course of 
the seventeenth century, these phrases, which I take to be 
equivalent, gave way to jama-i dami. “which is common 
in Khwafl Khan, and must refer to the fact that salaries 
continued to be stated in terms of dams, though for other 
administrative purpose the rupee was the ordinary unit of 
^ value. 

The first Valuation we meet in the literature is that 
which was sanctioned by Firuz. The passage relating to 
it is discussed in Appendix C; the passages relating to 
Akbar’s general Valuations are examined in Appendix E; 
and here it will sufBce to refer to two incidents of his reign 
which go far to establish the technical sense of the word. 

(1) After the conquest of Gujarat. Todar Mai made a 
hurried journey in order to effect the "ascertainment of the 
aggregate" (tahqiq-i jama) of the newly acquired territory 
(Akbarnama, ill. 65—67). This operation is described in Mr. 

' Beveridge’s translation as a “settlement of the revenue.” a 
technical phrase which nowadays denotes assessment of the 
Demand; but the circumstances and the context show that 
this was not the object of Todar Mai’s visit. The country 
had just been distributed among assignees, whose business 
it was to establish the Mogul administration; and there was 
neither time nor scope for an assessment of the Demand 
throughout the provinces. The clear meaning of the passage 
is that Todar Mai made a summary Valuation of the Assign- 
ments which had recently been granted, and, on return 
to the capital, handed over the Valuation statement to the 
headquarter records-office, so that it could be used by the 
clerks in adjusting the accounts of the assignees. 

This interpretation is placed beyond doubt by the parallel 
passages* in the Tabaqat-i Akbari. The first of these tells us 


1 Add. 6543 ££•, 229, 250* The rcBdering in Elliot, v. 370i “the revenues 
of Chijarnt had not been paid up satisfaetorily,” misgea tiie point of the 
first passage. It ■was not a question of “paying up” the jama* hut of 
a doeument reaching the headquarter record-ofiSee; under no conceivable 
circumstances could the record-ofiScej handle '‘revenues” The phrase 
“roj'al exchequer,” again does not acouratcly represent daftarWiana, 
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that "since the jama-i mamalik of Gui arat had not reached 
the headauarter record-office after ascertainment, Raja 
Todar Mai was sent to Gujarat to determine the jama-i 
wilavat accurately, and make over the amended schedule 
to the record-office.” The second records that the Raja, 
"who had gone to Gujarat to correct the jama-i wilayat, re- 
turned to Court, and (after compliments) pre.sented the 
amended record relating to the jama of Gujarat.” We may 
infer that the provincial administration had been instructed 
to ascertain the true Valuation, but had failed to do so; 
conseouently. the Raja was deputed to effect the business. 

It will be noticed that this writer speaks first of the “aggre- * 
gate of the provinces.” then of the “aggregate of the coun- 
try,” ard then of the “aggregate of Gujarat,” the throe 
phrases being obviously synonymous. 

(2) Again the, Akbarnama (iii. 726 il.) attributes the 
peasants’ rebellion in Kashmir shortly after its annexation 
to the oppression exercised by the new assignees, who 
(besides other mistakes) had foolishly demanded the full 
jama Here jama cannot mean Demand, because to demand 
the Demand would be neither folly nor oppression. The 
point is that the original Valuation on which the Assignments , 
were granted was excessive: and the attempts of the assig- 
nees to realise their full expected Income, without consider- 
ation of the actual position, drove the peasants into rebellion. 
That this is the Irue reading is clear from the action taken by 
the Emperor. First, in order to deal with the actual emer- 
gency, he limited the assignees’ Income to one-half of the Pro- 
duce, in accordance with the local standard of Demand, and 
orderd them to refund to the peasants whatever they had 
collected in excess of this amount: next, in order to provide 
for the future (labalnama, ii. 453). he ordered the pre- 
paration of a new Valuation, which should be in accordance 
with the facts, and would thus prevent the recurrence of 
similar trouble. 

The sense “Valuation” persists in the literature of the 
seventeenth century. Thus the Badshahnama records (II. 
360). that when the Chief of Palamau was, after some 
trouble, brought into the Empire, a jama of one kror of 
dams was fixed on his country, which was then assigned*, 
to him at this figure. Here jama cannot possibly mean the” 
Demand on the peasants; the transaction was, I take it, 
purely formal, in the aense that there was no question of 
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any money being received or paid. All that was done was 1o 
fix an arbitrary Valuation, and allow the Chief to retain hi,-; 
actual position, but in point oi form as an assignee instead of 
an independent ruler. 

The contrast betweeia the Valuation, or estimated Income, 
and the Hasil, or Income actually realised, is brought out in 
a passage in the same chronicle (II. 397), which records the 
grant as reward (inam) of the port of Sural, the Valuation 
of which was one kror of dams, or 21 lakhs of rupees, but the 
Income (hasil) had risen to 5 lakhs owing to the increase in 
foreign trade. Similarly we read (II, 108) that the Income 
, of Baglana had fallen to one-half of the Valuation after the 
famine of 1630; and numerous passages in this chronicle and 
in those which follow it give the Valuation of districts or 
provinces as an indication of their wealth or importance. 

As is explained in Chapter V, Assignments had become 
unpopular early in the eighteenth century, and, in the 
troubles of the time, the idea of a Valuation seems to have 
become unfamiliar. The changes introduced early in tho 
British period, under which the Demand was assessed for a 
term of years, resulted in a coalescence of the two ideas 
denoted by jama, because a Demand intended to be paid for 
a term of years is substantuUy the same thing as an estimate 
-►of the Income derivable during those years. Tnus in modern 
times, the “revenue” is bath Demand and Valuation, because 
the two figures have coalesced; but the idea of Valuation still 
persists in the “nominal revenue,” which is assessed for 
administrative purposes on revenue-free villages. This 
nominal revenue is not meant to be paid, and consequently 
is not De.mand; it is in fact a Valuation calculated on the 
income of the landholdens, on the basis of which various 
cesses are assessed. 



Appendix B 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS IN THE THIkTJiiiUNTH AND 
FOURTEENTH CENTURIES.^ 

ifTiiE words "Province” and “Governor” are used in Chapter ' 
’ II to represent two groups of terms, which I take to be either 
precisely synonymous, or else distinguished only by minor 
differences, of no practical importance for our present pur- 
' pose. The first group is wilayat^ wali. The word wilayat is 
used in the chronicles in various senses, which can almost 
always be recognised with certainty from the context: it may 
mean (I) a definite portion of the kingdom; that is a 
province; (2) an indefinite portion of the kingdom; that is, a 
tract or region; (3) the kingdom as a whole; (4) a foreign 
country; (5) the home-country of a foreigner (in which last 
sense a derived form has recently become naturalised in 
English as “Blighty"). Wall occasionally means the ruler 
of a foreign country, but the ordinary sense is Governor of 
a province of the kingdom, that is to say, a localised officer 
serving directly under the orders of the King or his 
Ministers. 

So far as I know, it has never been suggested that the 
Wali held anything but a bureaucratic position at this period, 
and the word Governor represents it precisely, as is the case 
throughout the history of Western Asia. The position is 
different in regard to the second group of terms, iqta, muqti 
(more precisely, iqta‘, muqti'). Various translators in the 
nin eteenth century rendered these terms by phrases appro- , 
priated from the feudal system of Europe; their practice has 
been followed by some recent writers, in whose pages we 
meet “fiefs,” "feudal chiefs,” and such entities; and the 
ordinary reader is forced to conclude that the organisation of 
the kingdom of Delhi was heterogeneous, with some provin- 
ces rided by bureaucratic Governors (Wali), but most of 
the country held in portions (iqta) by person (Muqti), whose 
position resembled that of the barons of contemporary 
Europe. It is necessary, therefore to examine the question ; 
whether these expressions represent the facts, or, in 

1 The Bttbstaitee of tUa Appendix was printed in the Journal of Mian 
Biatory, April 1928. 
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other words, whether the kingdom contained any element to 
which the nomenclature of the feudal system can properly be 
applied. The question is one of fact. The nature of the 
European feudal system is tolerably well known to students; 
the position of the Muqtis in the Delhi kingdom can be 
ascertained from the chronicles; and comparison will show 
whether the use of these archaic terms brings light or con- 
fusion into the agrarian history of Northern India. 

The ordinary meaning of Iqta in Indo-Persian literature i 
is an Assignment of revenue conditional on future service. J 
The word appears in this sense frequently in the Mogul ' 
period as a synonym (along with tuyul) of the more familiar 
jagir; and that it might carry the same sense in the thirte- 
enth century is established, among several passages, by the 
story told by Barni (60, 61) of the 2000 troopers who held 
Assignments, but evaded the services on which the Assign- 
ments were conditional, The villages held by these men are 
described as their iqtas, and the men themselves as iqtadars. 
At this period, however, the word iqta was used commonly 
in a more restricted sense, as in the phrase “th6_ twenty 
iqtas,” used by Barni (50) to denote the bulk of the kingdom. 
It is obvious that “the twenty iqtas” points to something of 
a different o^er from the 2000 iqtas in the passage just 
quoted; anddall through the chronicles, we find particular 
iqtasj referred to as administrative charges, and not mere 
Assignments.N'-The distinction between the two senses is 
marked moslr clearly b^the use of the derivative nouns of 
possession; at this periodHotadar always means an assignee 
in the ordinary sens& bur Muqti always means the holder of 
one of these cnargesVP The question then is, was the Muqti’s 
position feu'dhl or bureaiiCratic? 

To begin with, we paay consider the origin of the nobility 
from whom the Muqtis were chosen. The earliest chronicler 
gives us the biographies’^ of all the chief nobles of his time, 
and we find from them that in the middle of the thirteenth 
century practically every man who is recorded as having 
held the position of Muqti began his career as a royal slave. 
-Shamsuddin Iltutmish, the second effective king of Delhi,' 
who had himself been the property of the first king, bought 
foreign slaves in great numbers, employed them in his 
household, and promoted them, according to his judgment of 
their capacities, to ^the highest positions in his kingdom. 

1 T. Nasiri, book zxli. p. 229 ft. I follow the Cambridge Hwtory in 
UBing the form Iltutmish for the name ueiially written Altamsh, 
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The following are a few sample biographies condensed ^ 
from this chronicle. 

Taghan Khan (p. 242) 'was paroliaBcd by ShamsiitlcliT), and employod in 
succession as pasci keeper of tbo poii-oase,1 £ood-la3ter> master of the 
stable, Muqti of Badaun and kluqti of LnMmauti, -wbei'e the insignia 
of royalty -were eventually conferred on Mm. 

Saifuddiii Aibak (p. 259) was pnrebaaod by tbo king, and employed 
sueeessivcly as keeper of tUe wardrobe, sword-bonrer, Muqti of Samma, 
Muqti of Barau, and finally Vakil-i dar, apparently, at tUis period, tlic 
Mgbest ccreraoniiil post at Oourt.3 

Tughril Kina (p. 261) aloo a slave, was successively deputy-taster, 
court-uslicr, master, of the elepUants, master of tbe stabla, Muqti of SlcMnd, 
aud later of Laliovo, Kananj and Awadh in suecessiou; finally bo reoeivod 
LaMiaantl, where he assumed the title of king. 

Xllugb Ehau (p. 281), afterwards King Balban, is said to have bcla.iged 
to a iioblo family in Turkistan,® but was enslaved in oirenmstanees which 
are not recorded. Ho was taken for sale to Baghdad, and thence to 
Gujarat, from ■n'hero a denier brought him to Delhi, and sold him to the 
King. Ho was employed first as porsoual attendant, then as master of 
sport, then master of the stable, then Muqti of Hansi, then Lord Chambor- 
lain, and subsoquently became, first, doputy-Kiiig ot Dolhi, and then 
King in his own right. 

It seems to me to he quit^impossible to think of such a 
nobility in terms of a feudal sjslem with a king .merely first 
among his territorial vassals: what we see is a royal house- 
hold full of slaves, who could rise, by merit or favour, from 
servile duties to the charge of a province, or even of a 
kingdom— essentially a bureaucracy i of the normal Asiatic 
type. The sanie bonclusiofiToIlows from an examination of 
the Muqti’s actual position: it is nowhere, so far as I know, 
described in set terms, but the incidents recorded in the 
chronicles justify the following summary. 

^ 1. A Muqti had 'no territorial position of his own, and-no 

claim to ^y particular region; !he was appointed by the King, 

1 Dawai-dar, The dictionary-moauiug of "Secretary of Slate” does 
not ^eem to bo appropriate here, for we are told that ou one oecaaiou 
TagLau Kban was sharply punished for losing the king’s jewelled pen-ease, 
and I take tbe phrase to denote the oifleial /espousiblo for the care of the 
king’s writing materials. In later times tbe Chief Dawatdax was a high 
officer, 

® fifiie exact status of the vakil-i dar at this period is a rather complex 
question, but its discussion la not necessary for the present purpose. 

® The chronicler is so fulsome in bis praise of Balban, under whom he 
was writing, that, this statement may be merely a piece of flattery, but 
there is nothing intrinsically improbable in it, having regard to the oir- 
eumstancos of the time. Writing ka. the next century, Xha Batata recorded 
(iii. 171) a much loss eompllmentary tradition j ills unueeessary for ms to 
enquire which account is true, because both are in agreement on tbe 
essential point, that Balban was brought to India as a slave. 
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who could remove him, or transfer him to another charge, at 
any time. The passages proving this statement are too 
numerous to quote: one cannot usually read ten pages or so 
without finding instances of this exercise of the royal auth- 
ority. .^The biographies already summarised suffice to show 
that in the thirteenth century a Muqti had no necessary 
connection with any particular locality; he might be posted 
anywhere from Lahore to Lakhnauti a t the King’.s discretion. 
Similarly, to take one example from the next century, Barni 
(427 if.) tells show Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, on his accession 
allotted the iqtas among hfs relatives and adherents, men 
who had no previous territorial connection with the places 
where they were posted,, 'but who wore apparently chosen for 
their administrative capacityi Such arrangements are the 
antithesis of anything which can properly be described as a . 
feudal system. * 

2. fThe Muqti was essentiall^dministrator of the charge 
to which he was' posted/) This fact will be obvious to any 
careful reader of the chronicles, and many examples could 
be given, but the two following are perhaps sufficient. '^Barni 
(p. 96) tells at some length how Balban placed his son 
Bughra Khan on the throne of Bengal, and records the advice 
which he gave on the occasion. dSnowing his son to be slack 
and lazy, he insisted specially on the need for active vigilance 
if a king was to keep his throne, and in this connection he 
drew a distinction between the position of Kin^ {iqlimdqri) 
and that of Governor {wilayatdari) King’s mistakes” wire, 
he argued, apt to be irretrievable, and fatal to his family, 
while a Muqti who was negligent or inefficient in his gover- 
norship {witayatdari), though he was liable to fine or dismis- 
sal, need not fear for his life or his family, and could still 
hope to return to favouv The essential function of a Muqti j 
was thus governorship, md he was liable to fine’ or dismissal ' 
if he failed in his duties.) 


As an instance from the next century, we may take the 
story told by Afif (4l4), how a noble named Ainulmulk, 
who was employed in the Revenue Ministry, quarrelled with 
the Minister, and was in consequence dismissed. The King 
then offered him the post of Muqti of Multan, saying, “Go to 
that province (iqta), and occupy yourself in the duties 
(karha wa kardarha) of that place.” Ainulmulk replied: 
“When I undertake the administration (‘omal) in the iqfa, 
and perform the duties of that place, it will be impossible 
for me to submit the accounts to the Revenue Ministry; I 
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will submit them to the Throne.” On this, the King ■ 
excluded the affairs of Multan from the Revenue Ministry, 
and Ainulmulk duly took up the appointment. The language 
of the passage shows the position of a Muqli as purely ' 
administrative, 

3. It was the MuqtTs duty to maintain a body of troops 
available at any time for the King’s service. -The status of 
these troops can beat be seen from the orders which Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughlaq issued^ to the nobles “to whom he gave iqtas 
and wilayats,” “Do not,” be said, “covet the smallest 
fraction of the pay of the troops. Whether you give or do 
not give them a little of your own rests with you to decide; 
but if you expect a small portion of what is deducted in the 
name of the troops, then the title of noble ought not to be 
applied to you>-and the noble who consumes any portion of 
the pay of servants had better consume dust.” This passage 
makes it clear that the strength and pajr of the Muqti’s 
troops were fixed by the King, who provided the cost; the 

i] Muqti could, if he chose, Increase their pay out of his own 
1 pocket, but that was the limit of his discretionary power in 
^'regard to them. 

4. The Muqti had to collect the revenue due from his 
charge, and, after defraying sanctioned expenditure, such as 
the pay of the troops, to remit the surplus to the King's 
treasury at the capital. To take one instance (Barni, 220 ff ) , 
when Aluddin Khalji (before his accession) was Muqti of 
Karra and Awadh, and was planning his incursion into the 
Deccan, NJie applied for a postponement of the demand for 
the surplus-revenue of his provinces, so that he could employ 
the money in raising additionnl troops; --and promised that, 
when he returned, he would pay the postponed surplus- 
revenue, along with the booty, into the King’s treasury. 

5. The Muqti’s financial transactions in regard to both 

receipts and expenditure were audited by the officials of the 
Revenue Ministry, and any balance found to be due from 
him was recovered by processes which, under some kings, 
were remarkably severe. orders of Ghiyasuddin 

Tughlaq, quoted above, indicate that under his predecessors 
holders of iqtas and wilayats had been greatly harassed in 
the course of these processes, and he (Greeted that they were 
not to be treated like minor officials in this matter. Severity 
seems to have been re-established in the reign of his son 
Muhammad, for Barni insists (pp. 556, 574) on the contrast 

^Barnlj431. I'd? a full tiansIatUm of the paaaage, sea Appendix C. 
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furnished by the wise and Jenient administration of Firuz, 
under whom “no Wali or Muqti” came to ruin from this 
cause. The processes of audit and recovery thus varied in 
point of severity, but they were throughout a normal feature 
of the administration. 

This statement of the Muqti’s position indicates on the 
face of it a purely bureaucratic organisation. We have 
oiSqgrs posted to their charges by the King, and transferred, 
removed, or punished, at his pleasure, administering their 
charges under his orders, and subjected to the strict financial 
control of the Revenue Ministry. None of these features has 
any counterpart in the feudal system of Europe; and, as a 
student of European history to whom I showed the foregoing 
summary observed, the analogy is not with the feudal 
organisation, but with the Bureaucracies which rulers like 
Henry II of England attempted to set up as an alternative to 
feudalism, The'use of feudal terminology was presumably 
inspired by the fact that some of the nobles of the Delhi 
kingdom occasionally behaved like feudal barons, that is to 
say, they rebelled, or look sides in. disputed successions to 
the throne; but, in Asia at least, bureaucrats can rebel as 
well as barons, and the analogy is much too slight and 
superficial to justify the importation of feudal terms and all 
the misleading ideas which they connote. '-The kingdom was 
not a mixture of bureaucracy with feudalism: its administra- 
tion was bureaucratic throughout. 

The question remains whether there were differences in 
status or functions between the Wali and the Muqti. The 
chronicles mention a Wali so rarely that it is impossible to 
prepare from them a statement similar to what has been 
offered for the Muqti. The constantly recurring double 
phrases, walls and muqtis, or iqtas and wilayats, show that 
the two institutions were, at any rate, of the same general 
nature, but they cannot be pressed so far as to exclude the 
possibility of differences in detail. A recent writer has 
stated that the difference was one of distance from the 
capital,^ the nearer provinces being iqtas and the remote ones 

1 Qanimgo'fl SAer p. 349, 350. Barni, however, applies the term 
wUayat to provinces near Delhi snch as Baran (p>58), Amroh.a (j). 58), or 
Samana (p. 483) j while Multan (p. 584) and Marhat, or the Marathii 
country (p. 390) are described as Jqta. Some of the distant provinces had 
apparently a, dwerent status in parts of the fourteenth century, being 
Under a Minister ( Vuiir) instead of a Governor (Barni, 379, 397, 454, &o.)» 
but they cannot be distinguisbed either as wilayats or us iqtas. 
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wilayats; but this view is not borne out by detailed analysis , 
of the language of the chronicles. Looking at the words 
themselves, it is clear that Wali is the correct Islamic term 
for a bureaucratic Governor; it was used in this sense by 
Abu Yusuf (c.g. pp. 161, 163) in Baghdad, in the eighth 
century, and it is still familiar in the same sense in Turkey 
at the present day. I have not traced the terms Iqta or 
Muqti in the early Islamic literature to which I have access 
through translations, but taking the sense of Assignment in 
which the former persisted in India, we may fairly infer 
that the application of iqta to a province meant origin^ly 
that the province was assigned, that is to say, that the 
Governor was under obligation to maintain a body of troops 
for the King’s service. It is possible then that, at some 
period, the distinction between wali and Muqti may have 
lain in the fact that the former had not to maintain troops, 
while the latter had ; but, if this was the original difference, 
it had become obsolete, at any rate, by the time of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughlaq, whose orders regarding the troops applied 
equally to both classes, to “the nobles to whom he gave 
iqtas and wilayats.” 

The chronicles indicate no other possible distinction 
between Wali and Muqti, and the fact that we occasionally 
read^ of the Muqti of a Wllayat suggests that the terms 
were, at least practically, synonymous. The possibility is 
not excluded that there were minor differences in position, 
for instance, in regard to the accounts procedure of the 
Revenue Ministry, but these would not be significant from 
the point of view of agrarian administration. In my 
opinion, then, we are justified in rejecting absolutely the 
view that the kingdom of Delhi contained any element to 
which the terminology of the feudal system can properly be 
applied. Apart from the regions directly under the Revenue 
Ministry, the entire kingdom was divided into provinces 
administered by bureaucratic Governors; possibly there may 
have been differences in the relations between these Gover- 
nors and the Ministry, but, so far as concerns the agrarian 
administration of a province, it is safe to treat Wali and 
Muqti as practically, if not absolutely, synonymous. 

It may be added that the latter terra did not survive for 
long. In the Tarikh-i Mubarakshahi, written about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the title is preserved in 
summaries of earlier chronicles, but in dealing with his own 

1 For instance, T. Nasiri; Muqti of the Wilayat of Awadh (246, 24^); 
Muqti of the Wilay.at of Saiauti (p. 256). As has boon said above, Barai 
(96) describes the duties of a Muqti by the term, Wilay.atdari, 
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times the writer consistently uses the term Amir. This 
term had already been used by Ibn Batuta a century earlier; 
he speaks of Indian Governors sometimes as Wali, sometimes 
as Amir, but never, so far as I can find, as Muqti; and pos- 
sibly Amir was already coming into popular use in his time. 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, writing under Akbar, usually substi- 
tuted Hakim, as is apparent from a compa'*’ison of his 
language with that of Barni, who he summarised; Firishta 
occasionally reproduced the word Muqti, but more commonly 
used Hakim, Sipahsalar, or some other modern equivalent; 
and Muqti was clearly an archaism in the time of Akbar. 



Appendix C 

SOME FOUHTEENTH-CENTURY PASSAGES 

Some of the most important passages bearing on the agrarian 
system of the fourteen+h century are difficult to follow, and 
extant translations, where any exist, are not always exact. 
The renderings of these passages offered below are meant 
to be strictly literal, any departure from the original being 
indicated'by bra-kets; the technical expressions are discussed 
in the notes which follow the translations. The clauses are 
set out, punctuated and numbered for convenience of 
reference; the texts are continuous, and as a rule are not 
punctuated. 

I. Alauddin’s Rbvbitue Decree. 

(Text, Barni, 287. Translations, Elliot, iii. 182, and J. A. 

S. B. vol. xxxix.vp. 382, the last with Blochmann’s notes). 

1. Sultan Alauddin demanded from learned men rules 
and regulations, so that the Hindu (1) should be ground 
down, 

2. and property and possessions, which are the cause of 
disaffection and rebellion, should not remain in his house; 

3. and in the payment of the Demand one rule should 
be made for all alike from Chief to sweeper (2) ; 

4. and the Demand on the strong should not fall on ;_the 
weak; 

5. and so much should not remain to the Hindu (1) that 
they should ride on horseback, and carry weapons, and wear 
fine clothes, and enjoy themselves; 

6. and to make two regulations (3) in pursuance of the"] 
aforesaid object, which is the chief of all objects of 
government. 

7. The first (regulation), — that those who cultivate, 
vimether small or great, shall cultivste according to the rule 
oi| measurement and the biswa-yield(4), 

' 8, and shall pay half without any deduction; 

9. and in this paying there should be no distinction 
between Chiefs and sweepers (2); 

10, and not a jot should be Irft to the Chiefs by way of 
Chiefs’ perquisites (5). 

(Ths text goes on to the second regulation, imposing a 
tax on grazing.) 
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(1) oHindu.” As explained In Ohaptei IIj Barni uses this word in 
a narrow sense, to denote the classes above the ordinary poasants, so that 
in fact it is almost a synonym for Chiefs and headmen in this context. 

(2) "ITrom Chief to sweeper.” As hhuta wa ialahar. Balahar is 
not a Persian word, and it is quite safe to follow Bloehmann in identifying 
it with the common Hindi name for a low-caste menial, employed in the 
village as a general drudge. In the Upper Doab, which was Barm’s 
country, the balahar is almost always a sweeper by caste,! and, einee the 
word is obviously used to denote the lowest rank of the rural population, 
the rendering “sweeper ” probably gives what was in the writer’s mind; 
there is no actnal Buglish equivalent. 

The word transliterated provisionally as khnta has not been found 
elesewhere in the literature, and has to be interpreted from the parallel 
passages, which are fairly numerous in Barni. It appears indifCerently 
as khut^nd khnta, and these cannot be distinguished. The antithesis 
to balahar indicate that the khnt must be looked for among the rural 
aristocracy, and all the passages confirm this. Khut is commonly coupled 
with the headman or muqaddam (e.g. 288, 291, 324, 430, 479, 534), while 
in two passages (283) he la linked with the (^audhri, or pargana headman, 
as well as with the muqaddam ; and his perquisites wore on the same 
footing (430) as those of the muqaddam. 

Barni does not use the word zamlndar for a Chief (subject to tho King) 
until nearly the end of his book (539, 589), and it never appears in his 
discussions of agrarian policy; we find khut wherever wo should exi)ect 
to find zamindar, and the only reasonable interpretation is that the latter 
word was coming into use duriug his lifetime, and gradually superseding 
khut, so tiiat the two are iu fact synonymous. If we read zamindar In 
every passage whore khut occurs, we get perfectly good seuee; if they are 
not synonyms, then we must hold that the important class of khnts, as 
known to Barni, had become ahsolatelj extinct when the next clirouider 
wrote, and that the equally important class of zamindnis had mysteriously 
come into existence, a hypothesis as unreasonable as unnecessary. 

The identity of the word khut is doubtful. Bloehmann took it as the 
rare Arabic word, rendered by Steingass as “a limber twig; a corpulent 
man, yet handsome and active,” but did not indicate how such a word 
could come to denote a Chief. The MSS. I have seen do not show the 
vowels, and it is possible that the pronunciation was different, and that 
we are dealing with a word formed independently in India; but, whatever 
be the origin of the word, its meaning in Barni is clearly that of Chief. 
Bloehmann arrived by analysis at the correct result, that the phrase in- 
dicates the extremes of rural society, but the rendering 'flandownera and 
tenants” which he endorsed involves both a logical non-sequitur and an 
historical anachronism. 

The suggestion has been made that the word under discussion is really 
Indian in origin, being identical with the Marathi word Mot, which is 
familiar in the Bnnkan; hut the fact that Banri wrote the word Wilh two 
Arabic letters (kh and t) makes its derivation from any sansl^tie language 
highly improbable. The Word bhot has not been traced further back than 


! Bor the balahar ’s position, see Bev. SeU, ii. 97, 
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tie Bixteenth century kingdom of Bijapur, and a poBsible explanation of 
it ia that the Arabic kkut passed into the Deco™ at the lime of Alnuddin’s ”* 
conqncst, and became natnralised there as hliot. That there wore Jchois 
in Gniorat also, before the Mogul eonqiiest, appears from a document 
published by Professor Hodiyahi (Studies in Pui'&i Hislory, p, 204), but 
their position is not explained ; it is possible that the Arabic word, which 
quickly beeame obsolete in the North, survived in Gujarat, as in the 
Konken, in the Indianised form, but more documentary evidence is necea- 
saiy on this point. 

(5) This clause is ungrammatical as it stands. It would, be easy to 
read awardand for awardan, putting a fnll stop at tbo end of clause 5. The 
translation would then he: "And two regulations were made far pursuance 
of the aforesaid object,” which makes grammar and sense. Barni’s 
grammar, however, is not immaculate, and the text may show what he n 
actually wrote. 

(4) “The rale of Measurement and the biswa-yieid, ’ ’ htikm-i musaltat wa 
viafa-i l>iawa7 


Earni mentions two “llukms”QT rnles for assessment, Masiibat and 
Haall, i.e. "menBurement’' and "produeo” ; ho does not doscribo the 
methods, but the passage which follows will make it clear that Masahat 
involved aBowanoes for erop-failnre, which were not required in Easil. 
Unless we take these two terme to denote methods which have hecome 
entirely forgotten, we must identity them with the two which 1 have called 
Measurement and Sharing, which, as wo have seen, were equally familiar 
to Hindus and Mosioms at this period, which reappear, though with 
different names, in the sixteenth century, nncl which persisted into the 
nineteenth. The word Maeahat gives place to jarih or paimalslt in the * 
oiSeifll records of the Mogul period, hut it seems to have survived in local 
use, for as late as 1832 the "native measuring staff” was known as the 
"mosahat eatablishment” (Bcu. SeL ii. 578). Easil can be read quite 
naturally as denoting tho process of Sharing the produce, and, so far as 
I can see, it can carry no other suggestion. 

The phrase "wafa-i hiawa” does not occur except in Barni, and can he 
read here merely ae a repetition or duplication of what precedes it, “re- 
liance on the unit of area,” “hiswn” denoting the Bmaller unit, l/20th 
of the higha. ^Passages in the next two chronicles, however, indicate 
that the word wafa had acquired tlie technical meaning of yield of crops,’' / 
and this is probably the meaning here; "liiswa-yield” would then in- ^ 
diente the standard outturn per unit of area, which was a necess.ory datum 
for tho method of Measurement. The decisive passage is in T. Mubnrak- 
shahi (Or. 5318, f. 34r.), where, in a description of the oppression in the 
Eiver Country under Muh-ammad Tughlag. we read Kisht-h.s mi- 
liaimudand wa wafa-ha farmani mi-baetand; "they used to measuxe the 
fields and fix the yields by ordlnaneo.” Here it does not seom possible to 
take waf aha in any other sense. The seme sense is required in Afif , 180, 
where the word occurs twice: and taking these examples into account, it 
is permissible to infer that Barni also was familiar with this technical use 
of the word. I have not found this uee in tire Mogul period, and pre- 
sumably it became obsolete. ^ 

(5) “Chiefs’ perquisites”; hugvq-i hhutan. It can he inferred from 
the passage which follows that these perquisites consisted of exemplaos 
from revenue of a proportion of land, allowed to the Chiefs in return for 
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the services they rendered} GHyasuddin considered that they should be 
aatisflod ivitli this allovrance, so its amount must have been aubstantlalj 
but there ia no record of the extent of land allowed. The same passage 
shows tlwt the Chiefs were suspected of levying revenue for themselves 
from the peasants: this ia probably the impliention of clnnae 4, that the 
peasants were in fact paying revenue which ought to fall on the Chiefs or 
headmen. 

II. GHiYASUDDIN’S AGRABIAN POLICY. 

(Text, Barni, 429, checked by Or. 2039. Translation J.A.S 
B., vol. xl. p. 229. The translation in Elliot, iii. 230, is very 
incomplete.) 

I applied to Mr. B. Paget Dewhurst for help with this ex- 
ceedingly crabbed passage, and he generously furnished me, 
with the following translation. The notes marked (D) are 
also his ; the others are mine. 

1. He fixed the revenue of the territories of the kingdom 
equitably according to the “rule of the produce” (1), 

2. and relieved the peasants of the territories and the 
kingdom from innovations and apportionments based on 
crop-faliure (2) ; 

3. and with regard to the provinces and country of the 
kingdom he did not listen to the tales of spies and the 
speeches of enhancement-mongers(3) and the bids (literally 
acceptances) of revenue-farmers. 

4. He also ordered that spies and enhancement-mongers 
and revenue-farmers and land-wreckers should not be 
allowed to hang (literally, wander) round the office of the 
Ministry, 

5. and he instructed the office of the Ministry not to 
make an increase of more than one-tenth or one-eleventh on 
the provinces and country on surmise and guess-work or on 
the reports of spies and the representations of enhancement- 
mongers, 

6. and that efforts should be made that cultivation 
should increase every year and the revenue he enhanced 
very gradually, 

7. and not in such a way that the country should be 
ruined all at once by heavy pressure and the path of increase 
closed. 

8. Sultan Tughlaq Shah frequently remarked that the 
revenue should be taken from the country in such away that 
the peasants of the country should extend cultivation, 

9. and the established cultivation become settled, and 
every year a small increase should take place. 
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10. He used to say that you ought not to take all at once 
so much that neither the establish^ cultivation should be 
maintained nor any extension be made in the future. 

11. When kingdoms are obviously ruined (literally, are 
ruined and show themselves ruined) it is due to the oppres- 
siveness of the revenue and the excessive royal demand, 

12. and ruin proceeds from destuctive Muqtis and 
officials. 

13. Also with regard to the exaction of revenue from the 
peasants Sultan Tughlaq Shah used to give instructions to 
all the Muqtis and governors of the territories of the 
kingdom, 

14. that the Hindu should be kept in such a condition 
that he should not become blinded and rebellious and refrac- 
tory from excessive affluence, 

15. and that he should not be compelled by poverty and 
destitution to abandon cultivation and tillage. 

16. The observing of the standards and principles men- 
tioned in collecting the revenue can be carried out by 
typically eminent statesmen and experts, 

17. and the essence of the art of statesmanship in regard 
to Hindus (4) is the fulfilment of the aforesaid instructbn. 

18. Further in regard to the collection of reveifrie' ^t is 
related of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq Shah, who was a 
very experienced, far-sighted, and prudent sovereign, > 

19. that he urged on the Muqtis and governors investi/' 
gation and consistency in the collection of revenue, 

20. so that Chiefs and headmen should not impose a 
separate assessment on the peasants apart from the king’s 
revenue; 

21. and if their own cultivation and pasturage be not 
brought tmder assessment, perhaps their perquisites as 
Chiefs and headmen, on the supposition that they pay 
nothing on this, may suffice them and they may n ake no 
additional demand. 

22. It cannot be denied that abundant responsibilities 
rest on the neck of Chiefs and headmen, so that if they too 
contribute a share in the same way as the peasants, the 
advantage of being Chief or headman would disappear. 

23. And as for those among the amirs and maliks 
(5) whom Sultan Ghiyasuddin advanced, and to whom he 
gave iqtas and provinces, 

24. he used not to hold it permissible that they should be 
brought before the Ministry just like (ordinar^ officials (6) 
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and that the revenue should be demanded from them as 
from officials with rudeness and severity, 

25. but he used to give instructions to them saying, 

26. “If you wish to be exempt from the burden of being 
summoned before the office of the Ministry and that you 
should not be exposed to pressure and discourtesy, 

* 27, and that your credit as an amir or malik should not 

be changed to humiliation and discredit. 

28. make slender demands on your iqtas, 

29. and reserve out of that slender demand something 
for your own agents, 

30. i and do not covet the smallest fraction of the pay of 
the troops. 

31. Whether you give or do not give a little of your own 
to the troops rests with you to decide. 

32. But if you expect a small portion of what is deducted 
in the name of the troops, 

33. then the name of amir and malik ought not be 
employed by the tongue in respect of you, 

34. and the amir who devours a portion of the pay of 
servants had better consume dust. 

35. But if maliks and amirs from their own country 
and provinces a half-tenth or half-eleventh and the one-tenth 
or one-fifteenth of the revenue, 

36. and take the perquisites of iqta-holding and gover- 
nors, 

37. no occasion has arisen to forbid this to them, and to 
demand it back and to exact it by pressure on the amirs 
would be altogether deplorable. 

38. Similarly it the agents and deputies(7) of the country 
and provinces should appropriate a half or one per cent, in 
addition to their salary, 

39. they ought not to be disgraced for this amount, and 
it ought not to be recovered &om them by beating a nd 
torture and imprisonment and fetters. 

40. But if they appropriate considerable sums (8) and 
write off deductions from the revenue demand, and carry off 
large sums by way of mutual sharing from the provinces 
and country, 

41. such treacherous persons and thieves should be given 
disgrace and humiliation with beating and torture and im- 
prisonment and fetters, and what they have abstracted 
should be taken from them together with their family stock.” 
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tbxt-notbs. 

01. 3. “Bids.” Paz raftaniha in text is clearly a blunder for na®. 
irnftaniha [D], 

4. 'fLand- wreckers,” reading mukkarriban for mnbazziban. Or. 
2039 can be so read. 

7. “not in snob a way, ’ ’ reading na for ta, as Or 4 2039. 

26. “If you wish, ’ ' reading khwahed for khwabad, as Or. 2039(. 

„ ‘<not to be expased,” reading nayuftad for biyuftad, as Or. 2039. 

38. “sbould appropriate , ' ' reading isabat for isayat, as Or. 2039. 

NOTBS. 

(1) «Enle|,of the produce, ” Jmhm-i haail- See note 3 to the preeediiig 
passage. 

(2) “Orop-failure, ” iud loo ndbud-ha.. The technical force of this 
phrase, literally “existence and non-existences,” le fixed by Akhnr’s 
asaeasmcnt ruloa (Ain, 1, 2S8) , in which the clerk is dirocted to deduct the 
nnbud and record the bud, that is, to exclude from the measured area the 
area on Which the crop had failed. Presumahly the w^rd apportionments, 
giswat, refers to the process of classifying the area of "failure. The word 
“nahood” survived into the nineteenth century in the wider eonso of a 
deduction f COM the groaa assessment (Eot). del.!. 305). 

(3) “Enhancement-mongers,” muwafflran. This word, which is not 
in the dictionaries, may safely be referred to the technical sense of taufir 
ns any secret profit derived from land. In a later passage (574), Barni 
uses the equivalent tauflr-numayan, i.e. discloaer of eecret profit. It is 
clearly a bit of office jargon, and Mr. Bewhurst adopted the expression 
“enhancement-monger, ’ ’ which I coined as a rough equivalent. 

(4) ''Hindu” in this passage has obviously tho same restricted meaning 
as in that which preeedee it. 

(5) “Amirs and maliks,” At this time there were three recognised 
titles of nobility, Khan, Amir, and Malik; here the words are best read 
loosely ae.denotiug '‘nobles.” 

a “Officials, ” amilanj ‘ummaU The word 'amil had not yet been 
Ised to denote a definite post, but meant any exeentive official. 

(7) “Agents and deputies,” TearTomnan wa mutasarrifan, Karkunis 
etymologically an. agent. I am not clear whether by this time it had 
become BpocialUed as ''clerk,” the meaning it usually bears in the six- 
teenth century; some passages can be read in this way, but others are 
doubtful, and perhaps speoia&ation was in progress, but was not eotnplete, 
I have found no passage to indicate whether or not mutasarrif denoted a 
particular post; the word oceurs in connection with tiie local bureaucracy, 
and may mean either subordinates in general, or a particular class of 
subordinates. 

( 8 ) “Oonslderable sums, ” mu’i add-ha. I taka this to mean “a con- 
siderable sum,” literally “a thing counted,” and hence “a thing worth 
counting.” (D.) 

The words iqta and Mnqti, which are preserved in the translation, have 
been discussed in Appendix B. Their preservation is intended to bring 
out the force of the recurring duplications. 
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III. Firuz Shah’s Second Reoxjlation, 

(Text, Barni, 574; no published translation has come to my 
notice. The chapter containing this Regulation, along with 
several others, is highly eulogistic and rhetorical, and too 
great weight must not be given to all the assertions which 
it contains, but there is no reason to distrust the account of 
the genaral policy adopted by Firuz), 

1. Second Regulation It was ordered that the revenue- 
Demand and the poll-tax(l) shall be collected according to 
the “rule of the produce”; 

2. and “apportionments,” and “increase of demands,” 
and “crop-failures,” and “large demand based on surmise,” 
were entirely removed from among the peasants (2) ; 

3. and revenue-farmers and land-wreckers and enhan- 
cement-mo^gers(3) were not allowed to infest the provinces 
and the kingdom. 

4. And a reduction was made in the mahsul-i mu‘mal- 
ati(4), so that the peasants may pay willingly without 
difflciuty or severity; 

(5) and no roughness or violence was used towards the 
cultivators, who are the keepers of the treasury (5) of 
Moslems, 


Notes. 

(1) The reference to the poll-tax, jiaiya, ie puzzling. According to 
Ahf (383), this tax in Delhi -vrns a fixed Slim per head payable in cash. 
It is possible that, in the eaae of peasants, it may have been assessed along 
with the rerenue, and varied -with it; but it is equally possible that the 
phrase is loose, ‘‘revenue and poll-tax” being used to describe the liabilities 
of non-Moslem subjects in general terms. 

(2) This clause must be read as enumerating tbe familiar exactions 
on the peasants. Apportionments, giamat, and crop-failures, naiiidha, 
occur in tbe preceding passage. 21u‘taidha‘ is there talcen as exactions of 
considerable amount, and the addition here of iaaawwuri must mean th,'\t 
those exactions were arbitrary, “based on surmise,” ■ 

(3) This clause also is an echo of part of the previous passage, referring 
to the various pests that appeared naturally in connection with the 
revenuo-asBessmeut. 

(4) Mahaul-i mu‘ainalaii, I have not found any parallel passage to 
indicate the meaning of this phrase. From the context, it appears to 
denote some impost on the peasants, different from ihe Ttharnj or revenue, 
hut its nature is a matter for conjecture. 

(5) Treasury, bait-ul-mal. This is a precise phrase of Islamic law, 
denolmg the receptacle for Jeharaj and other sources of income which were 
in theory for the benefit of Moslems in general, though by this time in 
India they were in fact part of the revenue of the State. 
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IV. Eiruz Shah’s Assessmbht. 

(Text, Afif, 94, I have found no translation; only one 
sentence is given in Elliot, iii. 288.) 

1. The king. . . settled the Demand (1) of the kingdom 
afresh. And for the settlement of that Demand Khwaja 
Hisamuddin Junid was appointed. 

2. The excellent Khwaja, having spent six years in the 
kingdom. 

3. (and) having settled the Demand according to the 
“rule of inspection,” (2) 

4. determined the “aggregate” (3) of the kingdom at 675 ^ 
lakhs of tankas in accordance with the principle of 
sovereignty. 

5. During forty years during the reign of Firuz Shah the 
“aggregate” of Delhi was the same. 

Notes 

(1) ''Demandi" maltsul. Adf occasionally uses this Avord in the aenee 
of revenue Demand, that is, as a synonym for Toharaj, never, so far as I 
can find) in the other senao of ''produce of the soil) ’ ’ which occurs in some 
later imters. 

(2) "Buie of in8])Gotion) ’ ’ hukm-i mushahaiiit occui s, so far as I know, 
nowhere else in the literature. Barni tells us in the preceding passage 
that Fitni, at his accession, adopted the “rule of the produce, " Afii’s 
account refers to the same period, for this appointment was made very 
soon after the Sing’s first arrival at Delhi; either then one of the writers 
made a mistake, or the two expressions mean the same thing. A mistake 
is improbahle, for old 'bureauctats like tbe writers do not misuse teobnieal 
terms; on the other hand, Aflf’s vocabulary difters from that of Bami in 
several cases, such as "khut” or "pargana,” so that verbal divergence 
need not suggest error. The general idea conveyed by muBhahaia is 
"witnessing,’’ "observing”; and in order to reconcile the two statements, 
all that is necessary is to take this word as denoting Sbaring-by-estimation, 
tbe reference being to the persons who observe or inspect the condition 
of tbe growing crop in order to estimate tbe yield. We may say then that, 
while Barni tells us that Sharing woe prescribed, Afif tells ns that it was 
Sharing by Bstimation, not actual Division. On this interpretation the 
disappearance of the term muahahada can be readily understood, because 
tbe official literature of tbe Mogul period employs tbe Hindi name Teanknt 
to denote the process in question. 

The revenne-Demand under this system varied from season to season 
with the area Sown and the produce reaped, BO that the phrase "to setUe,” 
bastuTi, mnst not be read in tbe sense of fixing hefor^and the number of 
tankas to he paid; I take the meaning to be ttot the arrangements for 
assessment were reorganised after the confusion which had developed 
during tihe pievious reign. 

(3) "Aggregate,” jaHnat the later literature two well-defined 

senapB, as has been explained in Appendix A. XTsed for jama-i mal, it 
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denotes the uggrogate revenue-Dcniund j used for jaraa-i wilaynt (or 
parganat)) it meaus the Valuation on tlie basis of which assignments were 
allocated. In this passage it cannot bear the former sense, because tho 
determination of the aggregate is stated as a separate process from tho 
settlement of the revenue-Demand, while a Demand varying with tho 
season is obviously incompatible with a Demand remaining nnchaugod 
for forty years. In the text we have jama-i mamlakat, which may fairly 
be read as a variant of the later phrase jama*i wUoyat, and Valuation makes 
perfectly good sense. We have aeon in Oh. II that a Valuation existed 
in the previous reign, and it is in fact a necessary feature of any system 
of Assignments; we have seen also that the existing Valuation had diverged 
widely from the facts. I read this passage as telling ns that the ^waja 
brought the assessment-system into order, and, on the basis of six years ’ 
cxperieuoo, framed a new Valuation, which remained in use throughout 
the reign. 



Appendix D 

ASSESSMENT BY NASAQ 

In the text I have followed generally the description of 
Akbar’s methods of assessment which was offered in. a paper 
written some years ago in collaboration with Mr, Yusuf Ali 
(J. R. A S., 1918, pp, 8 ff.). I have seen no published ^ 
criticism of the conclusions there ^ut forward, but some 
scholars have informed me that objection has been taken in 
India to the identification of the term nasaq with a particular 
method of assessment, and it is perhaps desirable to go into 
this point in some little detail. The objection, as it has 
been represented to me, is to the effect that, since nasaq 
bears a well-defined sense in the general 'literature of the 
period, this sense must be accepted throughout, and it is 
not permissible to deduce another, and inconsistent, sense 
from isolated passages. My answer is that the general sense 
of the word makes nonsense of passages written by expert 
officials; and that, since we are not entitled to assume that 
they wrote nonsense, we mimt infer that, in these passages, 
the word is used in a specialised, technical sense, which 
prevailed at the time alongside of the general meaning, but 
subsequently became obsolete. The coexistence of two 
senses, general and technical, is of course no isolated 
phenomenon. In English at the present day, we may write 
of the manners and customs of a foreign nation, and equally 
we may write of the customs levied at a foreign seaport: in 
the first case we are using the word “custom” in its general 
sense, in the second we give it the specialised, technical - 
meaning of taxes on imports levied by the Stale, taxes into 
v.fhichno element of custom now enters. Similarly, the 
Persian word dastur, which in our period had various general 
meanings, one of them being “custom,” meant also, in its 
technical use, a schedule of a'ssessment-rates fixed by author- 
ity, and in no sense customary. There is no difficulty then 
in the co-existence of a general and a specialised meaning 
for a particular word. 

In its general sense nasaq means “administration,” and at^ 
this period it was used as one of a group of terms denoting 
the administrative charge of a country, province, or district. 

234 
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We read frequently of a Viceroy, being posted to the nazm wa 
nasaq, or to the zaht wa raht, or to the hirasat wa hukuviat, 
of his province, and meet also the connected expression 
tansiq wa Lanzim in cases where an officer was posted to 
organise the administration in newly-acquired territory. 
The general sense is thus clear, and it may be observed that 
the objection under consideration applies equally to the 
interpretation of zaht adopted in the text, though I have 
not heard that this interpretation has been questioned. 

That this general meaning may make nonsense in some 
contexts can be shown by examples. The Ain tells us (i. 
296) that, under Sher Shah and Salim Shah, Hindustan 
passed from ghalla hakhshi to zaht. No one, so far as I know, 
has disputed the identification of the former terin with the 
method of assessment which I describe as Sharing, the divi- 
sion of the crop between State and Peasant; and in this passage 
zaht must be an alternative method. To say that Hindustan 
passed from Sharing to Administration (in the general sense) 
makes nonsense: zaht must mean a method of assessment 
different from Sharing, and the other passages where the 
words is used in the Ain bear out the interpretation, that it 
denotes the method of Measurement, but usually with the 
implication of 'rates fixed in cash and not in grain. This 
sense is rare in the general literature of the period, but it 
occurs in a passage in the Akbarnama (ii. 333), which tells 
us that in the 13th year Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan, on 
appointment to the charge of the Reserved lands, having set 
aside the annual zaht, established a nasaq." Here again the 
general meanings of the two words make nonsense, or at 
least I can get no idea out of the statement that "the annual 
administration was replaced by an administration.” In order 
to make sense, the two words must be taken as denoting 
different species of the same genus; and since zaht is one 
method of assessment, nasaq must be some alternative 
method. The same interpretation is necessary in order to 
make sense of the description of the Gujarat practice (Ain, i. 
485), “mostly nasaq, and paimaish is little practised,” where 
the contrast between two alternative methods is unmistak- 
able; and it brings sense and order into the classification 
employed in the “Account of the Twelve Provinces,” where 
Multan, for instance, is described as “whoily zabti,” Allah- 
abad as partly zabti, Berar as “for a long time nasaqi,” while 
in Bengal (i. 389) “the demanding of revenue proceeds on 
nasaq." This last phrase, indeed, is sufficient by itself to 
establish the proposition that nasaq denotes a particular 
method of assessment. 
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In the official literature of period then, nasaq must be 
read as denoting a particular method of assessment other • 
than Sharing or Measurement, with both of which it is 
specifically contrasted. Apart from Farming, the only other 
method disclosed by the literature is that which I describe 
as Group-assessment, viz, assessment of a lump sum on 
the village (or occasionally the pargana) by agreement with 
the headmen as representing the peasants, the distribution 
of the assessment over the individual peasants being left in 
the headmen’s hands. Nasaq is nowhere defined in the 
literature of Akbar’s reign, but the few facts on record 
regarding it allow us to identify it with Gro up-assess ment, for 
which no other specific name has been found, Thus the reasons ^ 
for Shihabuddin Ahmad’s change of method already referred 
to are indicated In the statements that the work of assessing 
the Reserved lands was heavy, while honest officials were 
scarce, and that the annual zaht involved very great expense 
and led to corrupt embezzlement: consequently, the object 
of the change of method was to simplify and cheapen pro- 
cedure, and diminish opportunities for official corruption; 
and these would be secured by Group-assessment. Again, 
nasaq might clearly be made with the headmen, for Akbar’s 
rules for collectors laid down (Ain, i. 286) that in Reserved 
areas nasaq should not be made with the headmen, because 
of the risk of inefficiency and oppression, Thus nasaq might 
be made with the headmen, was simpler and cheaper than 
Measurement, and offered fewer opportunities for official 
corruption, but Involved the risk of oppression if the head- 
men were strong, and of loss if they were weak. This des- 
cription applies precisely to the method of Group-assessment 
as we meet it in Aurangzeb’s farman (which is discussed in 
Ch V,), and in the earliest English records (Ch. VI): while 
there is nothing said about nasaq which is in any way incon- 
sistent with the identifi'cation. We have then either two 
methods of assessment, not distinguishable- by any recorded 
fact, and certainly very much alike, or else we have one 
method, named but not described in the official records of 
Akbar’s reign, described but not named in Aurangzeb’s 
farman. It seems to me that the latter alternative may 
reasonably be accepted, at lesst until some evidence comes 
to light showing that a real difference existed. 

TImre remains, however, a possibility that the term may 
have been used in a wider sense so as to cover Farming as 
well as Group-assessment, As ^s been pointed out 
elsewhere, the two methods look "very much alike when 
viewed from above, though the difference may be obvious 
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and important to the peasant inside the village. In each 
case the collector has to deal with an individual who has 
engaged to pay a lump sum on account of a village, or some 
larger area; it may make little difference to him whether 
that individual is a member of the village or an outsider; 
and it is, I think, conceivable that, in the official view, a 
single term might have been used to cover both arrange- 
ments. I have found no passage which lends any direct 
support to the view that n«saq, in the restricted, specialised, 
sense, may refer to F arm ing: mis restricted use appears, so 
far as I know, only in the literature of Akbar’.s reign, and 
there is nothing to suggest that he countenanced Farming, 
the method of all others most opposed to his recorded ideals; 
the details which we possess point rather to G roun- assess- 
and, on the evidence available, I think it is permis- 
sible to adopt the interpretation I have given above. The 

E ossibility that the term includes Farming cannot, however, 
e definitely ruled out; and the matter must be left open 
pending the discovery of further evidence, 



Appendix E 

AIN-I DAHSALA. 

The primary source for the development of Akbar’s revenue 
administration is a short chapter in the Ain (i. 347), bearing 
this title. Its interpretation is exceedingly diiiicult, for the 
account is greatly condensed, the language is technical, and 
there are some grounds for suspecting that the concluding 
passage may have been mutilated. Blochmann’s text of this 
chapter is not satisfactory. In one important passage it 
cannot be interpreted; it differs materially from his best MS; 
that which he denoted H, and which is now numbered Or. 
2169 in the British Museum; and there are no footnotes to 
indicate the various readings which in fact exist. I have 
found in the literature no satisfactory interpretation of the 
chapter as a whole, while various misleading inferences 
have been based on phrases divorced from their context. 

The following MSS, have been used in the interpretation 
which I now offer ; those in the Bodleian Library were 
examined for me by Sir Richard Burn, the rest by myself. 

British Museum, or, 2169: Add. 5609, 5645, 6546, 6552, 7652. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 116 (Morley). 

India Of&ce, 264-68, and 270 (Ethe), 

Cambridge University Library, NN. 3, 57, 15. 

Bodleian Library, 214-16. 

These MSS. have not yet been critically studied as a 
whole, and their relative value is consequraitly uncertain. 
Judging by dates, where these are known, Or. 2169 is 
decidedly the best, hut, as Blochmann recorded in his 
preface, it is “by no means excellent,” and there are a few 
obvious errors in the chapter under examination; never- 
theless, it is probably much nearer to the original in point 
of time than any other in the list. Of the others, HAS. 116 
belongs to the middle of the seventeenth century, and this is 
probably true also of Add. 6552; the remainder are appar- 
ently later. 

The text of the chapter falls into five paragraphs, which I 
mark with capital letters, and discuss in order, The translation 
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offered is meant to be quite literal, except that conventional 
compliments are omitted or condensed ; ambiguous expres- 
sion are given in the original, and discussed in the inter- 
pretation. 

(A) 

Translation. From^ (or, At) the beginning of the reign, 
every year experts used to ascertain the price-currents, and 
lay them before the throne®; 

and, taking the schedule of crop-yields and pie prices 
thereof, used to fix the schedule of cash-rates; /S^ 
and abundant distress used to occur. 

Notes. — (1) The MSS. vary, as, usual, between the pre- 
positions az and dar. 

(2) The words wala dargah show that the prices to be 
used in commutation required the Emperor’s sanction, a 
detail of some importance, because it h^s to explain why 
commutation ultimately broke down^y 

Interphetation. This paragraph repeats the information 
given in an earlier chapter (i. 297), that at first Akbar adop- 
ted a schedule of crop-rates (ray') which had been sanctioned 
by Shor Shah, commuting the grain-Demand based op it into 
cash-rates (dastur) on the basis of current prices*/ "d adds 
only that the result was very unsatisfactory. 

(B) 

Translation". When Khwaja AbdulMajid Asaf Khan was 
Vazir, the jama-i wilayat was raqami, 

and “they ” used to show^ whatever they pleased with 
the pen of enhanced salary.® 

Seeing that the kingdom was not extensive, and that 
promotion of officers used to be frequent, 

there used to be increase and decrease from bribe-taking 
and self-interest. 

Notes, (1) There is no subject for the verb, which must 
be read as the common locution, impersonal for passive ; I 
mark this locution by inverted commas. 

(2) Afzudatan is not in the dictionaries. I take tan in 
the regular office-sense of “salary,” the phrase indicating 
that a rising salary-list was the motive for whatever was 
done at this time, ” " 

Interpretation, Abdul Majid had ceased to be Vazir in 
the eighth year of the reign, when he had “turned from the 
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pen to the sword” (Akbarnama, ii. 182). I have not traced 
the date of his appointment to the post, but a passage quoted 
below shows that the reference is to the fifth year or earlier. 

As has been explained in Appendix A, the word jama, 
standing by itself, is ambiguous, and may mean either 
Demand or Valuatioin/^Taking the former sense, the passage 
could mean only that at this time the Demand on the^peasants 
was fixed arbitrarily to meet the rising salary-billp^nd that 
corruption supervened. The word raqami, which by itself 
does not mean more than “written," would on this inter- 
pretation have a derived sense, pointing to an assessment 
made merely with the pen, that is to say, not based on t^ 
facts of productivity, but framed to meet requirementsTV^ 

The following objections apply to this interpretation 
(1) The phrase jama-i wilayat is of the type which in other 
passages points to Valuation, not Demand. (2) At this time, 
salaries were ordinarily paid by Assignment, so that the 
change would not meet the emergency which is indicated : 
arbitrarily increased assessments might bring more money 
into the treasury from Reserved lands, but the treasury did 
not pay salaries as a general rule. (3) These arbitrary 
assessments would supersede the methods described in para- 
graph A, and would render detailed assessment-rates unne- 
cessary: we should therefore have to regard ^e assessment- 
rates from the sixth year onwards, tabulated in Ain 
Nuzdahsala, as irrelevant to the actual assessments. We 
should have two processes going on side by side — seasonal 
calculation of a mass of assessment-rates not intended to be 
used, and arbitrary fixing of the Demand without reference 
to the rates. (4) The idea of assessments fixed in the lump 
is something of an anachronism: all the discussions of this 
period point to rates applied to varying crop-areas, not to 
sums independent of the area of production, (5) We know 
from the Akbarnama (ii. 333) that assessment by rates 
charged on the measured area, the practice described m 
paragraph A, was in fact still in force in the Reserved areas 
in the twelfth year, because its discontinuance is recorded 
in the thirteenth year. We should have to infer then that 
this period of arbitrary assessments intervened between two 
periods of Measurement, though the resumption of Measure- 
ment is nowhere stated. 

All these difficulties disappear if we take the phrase jama4 
wilayat to denote the Valuation. Ota this reading, the word 
raqami might either carry the meaning "arbitrary,’.’ as 
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suggested above, or, what is, I think, more probable, it would 
' be the office-name of the record in question, used to distin- 
guish it from some other Valuation which it had superseded. 
In the latter case, it might have meant merely “written,” or, 
as Mr. Beveridge has suggested in a note on the passage in 
the Akbarnaraa discussed below, it might indicate that the 
record was in the raqam notation ; but, whatever its origin, 
it would be in fact a label. 

On this reading, the first sentence tells us that, while 
assessment was proceeding on the lines given in paragraph 
A, the Valuation in use was “arbitrary,” or “the Raqami,” 

‘ according to the guess adopted ; and we are told further 
that the figures in it were altered to meet the needs of the 
moment, and that corruption ensued. The salary-list became 
excessive owing to frequent promotions, and the kingdom 
was too small to bear the charge ; the Revenue Ministry 
consequently wrote up the Valuation without reference to 
facts, so that officers would get Assignments which, on 
paper, were adequate to meet their claims, but which^could 
not, in fact, yield the Income charged on them. --With this 
procedure, corruption was obviously inevitable.'^ 

Taking the paragraph by itself, then, “Valuatipa” is a 
• much more probable interpretation than “Dema]^!V«nd this 
view is confirmed by two parallel passages, \ 

(a) The Akbarnama (ii. 270) tells us that in the 11th 
year Akbar “turned his attention tojhe jnmnA 'pnrgmnf^ ond 
under his orders Muzaffar Khan set aside the jama-4 raqami-i 
qalami, whichy. jp-the time of Bairan a- K ha n, had been no- 
minally increased for the sake of appearances owing to the 
number of men and the smallness of the country ; and that 
(sc. the increase) had always remained entered in the public 
records, and was tools of corruption.” 

The force of qalami in this passage is uncertain. My friend 
Mr. R. Paget Dewhurst has suggested to me that it is merely 
a repetition of raqami, and that the two words together 
mean “recorded”; my own idea is that it may point to the 
phrase ahl-i qalam, “folk of the pen,” commonly used for the 
clerks in the public offices, so that it is a sort of wology for 
writing jargon — “the raqami jama, to use the office name,” 
Bairam Khan’s “time” ended in the fifth regnal year ; we 
can thus date the transaction as lying in his regency, and in 
Abdul Majid’s vazarat, not later than the fifth year. 
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It seems to me to be quite impossible to read this passage 
as referring to a new assessment-system introduced after" 
the failure of the one described in paragraph A. It tells us 
distinctly that certain figures had been nominally increased 
for the sake of appearances, a statement which cannot 
possibly refer .to Demand-to-be-collected ; it tells us, as the 
Ain teUs us, that the point was a heavy salary bill in a small 
kingdom ; and it tells us also that the nominal increases 
made in or before the 5th year still remained in the records 
in the 11th year, and were used for corrupt purposes. Clearly 
we are not concerned here with any annual assessment of 
Demand ; but if we follow the opening phrase, as I read it, 
and take the subject of the orders as the Valuation, the’^ 
meaning is obvious. In the early years, the salary bill 
exceeded the available resources, and the Valuation in use 
was written up for the sake of appearances, so that officers 
would get Assignments yielding the sanctioned Income on 
paper, but not in fact ; and these false entries remained in 
the Valuation until Akbar ordered a new one to be prepared, 

(b) Another account of the same transaction is given in 

the Iqbalnama (p. 213) ; it is clearly a paraphrase of the 
Akbarnama, but different wording enables us to see how the 
later writer understood the earlier. “In the beginning of 
the reign, when Bairam Khan was Chief Minister, the* 
revenue officials, having fixed the jama of the Empire 
{mamalik-imahrusa), by summary computation and estimate, 
(and), because of the large numbers of the army and the 
narrowness of the Empire, having made a pillar of snow, 
offlered it to men as salary.” y- 

The phi^e “pillar of snow” almost explains itself, but it 
may be jUdstrated from an anecdote told by Khwafi Khan 
(i. 735Jv The accountants had on one occasion prepared a 
long and fantastic list of recovery-demands against a certain^ 
collector : on seeing it, the Minister said, “Bring this pillar 
0 ^ snow into the sunshine, and recover whatever remains 
of it after the hot weather.” We have then a “jama of the 
Empire,” so inflated that it could be described in this con- 
temptuous phrase, offered as salary. A Demand meant to 
be collected could not possibly be described in these terms ; ’ 
and, taking the three passages together, we must conclude 
that jama-i wilayat, or parganat, or mamalik-i mahrusa 
denotes the Valuation, on the basis of which Assignmente s 
■^ere allocated. 

It follows that paragraphs A and B are to be read as referr- 
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ing to the same period; they give us, not two successive 
assess ment-systems^b»t the first phase of Akbar’s revenue 
administration. .Viiece were two main branches, asjgessment. 
of the D emandyfend allocation of Assignmen ts: we are told 
hovrEKe first broke i^WnTsmSTiow ihe second was affected 
by falsified figureg\/Tmere was thus urgent need for reform 
in both branches, and the next paragraph indicates what 
was done in the second phase. 


(C) 


Transi-atio.v. And when this supreme office ist_ihe 
vazarat) fell to Muzaffar Khan and Raja TodarJ^S^- \ 

in the 15th Ilahi year “they” took the v^simot-i m‘^ 
from the qaniingos.V'^ 

(and) having completed the mahsul by estimate and 
computation, a new jama came into force. 


Ten qanungos were appointed, who, having received the 
schedules from the local ^nungos, continued to deposit 
them in the record-office. v/ 


Although it (sc. the new jama) fell somewhat below the 
former, yet there waar^very great distance from it (sc, the 
former) to the hasi^K^ 

iNTEHPHKTATiON. These clauses give in succession (a) the 
action taken, (b) the method of work, and (c) the result. 
The action was in three stages, taqsimai~i mulk, mahsul, and 
jama. The first phrase has no parallel, while the second and 
third are ambiguous; and the parallel passages must be 
examined in order to ascertain the meaning. 

We have seen already that the Akbarnama tells us that 
in the 11th year Muzaffar Khan set aside the original 
•' Valuation, described as raqami: the passage continues, qanun- 
gos and experts of the whole Empire, having, according 
to their own ideas, recorded the actual-yield {hal hasil) of 
the country, fixed another jama. Although in point of fact 
it (the new jama) was not an actual yield, yet in com- 
parison with the former jama it is not far (sc. from the 
truth) to call it an actual yield.” 

Allowing than in this passage the Akbarnama is dealing 
^ with Valuation, and not with assessment, the passage 
explains itself. The experts determined the actual-yield and 
made a new Valuation on its basis, not taking it as it stood, 
but keeping near it, 
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As has explained in Appendix A, the commonest 
meaning of is the Income derived by an assignee, as 
contrasted withrwith the Valuation of his assignment; but 
the word is also used simply as a synonym for mahsul (in 
the sense of Damand), and may be taken here in this mean- 
ing, as being an elegant variation of the language of the Ain 
This passage thus fixes the sense and mahsul iii 
in paragraph C, but throws no light 

The parallel passage in the Iqb^ama, already quoted in 
part, goes on to tell that Akbar ordered Muzaifar Khan “to 
summon the qanungos and chaudhris of the parganas to 
Court, and having determined an actual- yield (hal basil) in 
accordance with the facts, to determined the jama of the 
country intelligently, equitably, and accurately,” This passage 
agrees closely with the Akbarnama, on which it is obviously 
based. 

We have then to see what meaning can be assigned to 
taqsimai-i mulk, a terra for which I have found no parallel 
in the literature. The root QSM points to the idea of divid- 
ing the produce, as in the phrases qismof-i ghalla, or kharaj-i 
muqasama. To my mind, the only reasonable view is that 
taqsimat-i mulk was the office name for the schedules which, 
as a subsequent clause tells us, were taken from the local 
qanungos and deposited in the record office: each schedule 
would be headed “Apportionment (taqsim) of Pargana so- 
and-so,” and the whole file would be called “The apportion- 
ments of the Empire.” This view explains the awkward 
plural of the abstract noun, and makes perfectly good sense. 
It also explains why the phrase is unique; there is no offier 
known occasion on which this procedure was followed, and no 
other reference to these particular schedules, which became 
obsolete a few years later. 

I think then that the Ain, having in the preceding 
paragraph stated the case for reform in both branches of the 
revenue administration, here deals with the reforms in both 
in a single sentence, a process which is justified by the fact 
that the two, though distinct, were closely connected. The 
stages were: — 

(1) Qanungos prepared new schedules showing the appor- 
tionment of produce on the lines of SI mr Sha V« 
but separately for each pargana, instead 51 a single schedule 
for the whole Empire, These would, by themselves, provide 
the necessary reform in assessment, but not all the materials 
for a new Valuation. 

(2) Prom these schedules, the Demand (mahsul), or actual- 
yield (hal hasil,) of the Empire was calculated or estimated. 
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This could easily be done by applying the rates shown in the 
new schedules to actual or estimated, crop-areas. Actual 
areas would be on record for the Reserved lands, but in the 
case of Assignments it might be necessary to estimate, if the 
records of area were not considered satisfactory, or were not 
available. 

(3) On the basis of these calculations a new Valuation 
was made: not, as we are told, identical with the calculated 
Demand, but near it, and thus a great improvement on the 
old Valuation, which had lost all touch with facts. 


The reform then was twofold, providing new schedules 
of assessment-rates, and also a new Valuation, the two things 
which were wanted. The Ain mentions both: the Akbar- 
nama is dealing only with Valuation, and says nothing about 
assessment-rates, which the author had not in view. 


The schedules are not described, or incorporated, in the 
Ain, but it is possible to infer their nature. We know from 
another chapter in the Ain (i. 297) that the basic rule-one- 
third of the average produce — which gave the original 
Demand-rates, was still in force in the fortieth regnal year, 
and we are justified in inferring that the taqsims conformed 
to it. We know further that the taqsims, like the original 
schedule, showed the Demand in terms of produce, because 
seasonal commutation was still required, as the next para- 
graph of the text will show. The fact that the work was 
done by the qanungos, the repositories of , local agrarian 
knowledge, makes it certain that the schedules were local. 
A separate schedule was prepared for each pargana, and 
deposited, as such, in the record-office: this can mean only 
that assessment was now based on local productivity, not 
on the average productivity of the empire. Analysis of the 
rates actually charged, as given in Ain Nuzdahsala, shows 
clearly that there was in fact a general change in assessment 
in the 1.5th yea r: new cron s then come into the schedules, 
the provinces diverge more widely, iUid, iiisideTjach province, 
the gap between maximum and minimum rates widens — as 
would necessarily follow when local schedules replaced a 
general one, because there would then be, inside the pro- 
vince, two variables instead of one, rates and prices, instead 
of prices only. 

considerations, taken together, appear to me to 
settle the nature of the taqsimat-i mulk. That they were 
not incorporated in the Ain can be accounted for by their 
bulk. The original schedule, which is given as a historical 
document, fills nearly three pages of Blochmann’s text. 
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from Multan to Allahabad, the country to which this chapter 
applies, there were more than a thousand parganas, so that 
some 3000 pages would have been needed to give taqsims 
prepared on the same lines for each pargana. 

There remains an apparent discrepancy in date. The 
Ain speaks of the 15th year, while tiie Akbajaa^a and 
Iqbalnama have the parallel passages under thbl^h year. 
Mr. Beveridge, in a note to his translation of the AkBamama, 
suggested that there had been confusion somewhere between 
the two words, which are nearly identical in Persian script; 
the only real difference is between p and y, and this is a 
matter of three dots instead of two. The suggestion, 
however, raises difficulties. So far as the Akbarnama is 
concerned, there is no question of a copyist’s error: it is a 
strictly chronological work, and we should have to suppose 
that Abul Fazl, whose chronology is ordinarily precise, plh 
this event four years too early, a mistake which is conceiv- 
able but distinctly improbable. It would be’ easy to alter 
15th to 11th in the text of the Ain, but in my opinion it 
would not be justifiable. Of the 12 MSS. which I have 
myself examined, 10 have the initial p clearly marked, and 
the remaining two are nearer p than y: copyists must have 
been quite familiar with this pitfall, and the obvious 
efforts to make the p clear cannot be disregarded.^ 

Again, the table of rates, which indicates a general change 
in assessment in the 15th year, indicates equally an absence 
of change between the 10th and the 12th Again, the Akbar- 
nama tells us (ii. 333) that ia. the 13th year, the assessment 
of the Reserved lands loyMeaswr^mp^t was given up land 
t-ifolinSssessment suhsti tuteda^ is highly improbatSlsTEat 
fevEedra tes sanOtluriecTmthe fl 1th year should be discarded 
in the 13th, but it is quite likely that rates which had 
absolutely broken down diould be discarded, and a tempo- 
rary arrangement made, while waiting for the new rates to 
be sanctioned. 

My reading is that Akbar took up the question in the 11th 
year, as the Akbarnama, followed by the Iqbalnama, states, 
and ordered a new Valuation to be prepared; that it took 
three years to make the necessary enquiries and calculations; 
and mat, as the Ain states, the new Valuation came into 

^ Sir Motard Burn informs ms ttat, of the Bodleian MSS., I5tli is finite 
dear in 2I4, but 2t5 has 1 ith. 
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force in the 15th year, when the new assessment-rales also 
began to operate. The interval does not appear to be excessive 
when we remember that over a thousand qanungos were con- 
cerned, with only ten supervisors — one man to hundred or 
more — and that schedules for adjoining parganas must have 
required comparison and agreement, so that the sickness or 
slackness <^one man might have del ayed the work of many 
parganasv^That the process was gradual is shown by the 
use of the past-continuous tense, and the^obabilities are 
that it went on for a considerable time. 

My interpretation of paragraph C, taken with the other 
relevant passages, is thus that the defects recorded in para- 
graphs A and B were noticed, and reform was ordered, in 
the 11th year; that the reforms took time, and the method 
of assessing the Reserved lands was changed temporarily in 
the 13th year without waiting for their completion; but that 
in the 15th year, new assessment-schedules and a new 
Valuation came into force. Our authorities were, however, 
interested in the latter rather than the former: they do not 
say expressly that new schedules were introduced, but the 
Ain mentions them in the cryptic phrase taqsimat-i mulk, 
and figures given In the preceding chapter show that they 
were in fact introduced. 

At this point there is a notable omission in the Ain, which 
tells nothing of the fate of this second Valuation. The gap 
can be filled from the Akbamama, which records (iii. 117) 
that before the 19th year the officials at headquarters used 
to increase the Valuation arbitrarily, and used to open the 
hand of corruption in decreasing and increasing, so that the 
Emperor’s officers were dissatisfied and ungrateful. To 
remedy the evil, Akbar placed most of his officers on cash- 
sa laries. and, brought most of the Empu’tf' uiideL' direct 
administration (so that for the time" being nb" Valuation 
would be required). The reason for the Ain’s silence on 
this important change can only be guessed: we may assume 
bad drafting, or we may infer departmental amour propre, 
since it was clearly discreditable to the Ministry that a 
Valuation should have to be set aside within a few years of 
its introduction, because it had been falsified; but all we 
know is that the account is incomplete, and that here, as in 
some later years, facts are recorded in the Akbamama which 
ought to have appeared in the Ain. 

The next clause, D, passes to the breakdown of commu- 
tation. 
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(D) 


Translation. And when, through the wis^m of the 
Sovereign, the Empire was greatly extended.v^'''^ 

every year there used to be abundant distress in price- 
ascertainment, 

* -* 
and various difficulties used to arise from delay, 

Sometimes the peasant would have to complain of (?) 
excess-demand, 

and sometimes the assignee would have to lament arrears. 


His Majesty proposed a remedy, and established the 
jama-i dahsala (which gave general satisfactio^. 

Interpretation. The emergency is clear^ With the ex- 
tension of the Empire^, delays in fixing commutation-prices 
became serious, and caused much inconvenience. Obviously, 
collections must start promptly if they are to be made at all; 
and, when the prices required Imperial sanction, as we have 
seen was Ihe case, local officers would^metimes have to 
start collections in advance of orders.^Then, when the 
orders came, there would be difficulties if the sanctioned 
rates sroyed to be different from those which had been 
assumed.'/ 1 am not sure of the exact force of afzunkhwahi. 
If it means "excess-demands'.’^s I have rendered it,’ the 
point would be that peasantsdfad paid too much: if it means 
“supplementary-demands,” they would have paid too little; 
but in either case the iMonvenience to peasants, as well as 
assignees, is obvious.s/ ' 


The emergency then is clear, but the remedy is obscure. 
So far in this chapter of the Ain jama has meant Valuation, 
but a new Valuation would be no remedy for the evil stated. 
If the word has here its other technical sense of Demand, 
we must suppose that Akbar fixed cash-demands in lump 
sums, as they are fixed at the present day; but we know 
from other passages, nombly Asbarnama, iii. 381, and Ain-i 
Amalguzar, that such demands were not fixed. What was 
done was to introduce the Dasturs, or schedules of cash- 
Demand rates, applicable in place (jf grain^-rates, so that the 
need for commutation disappeared. I know of no passage 
where jama can possibly mean schedules of rates, or any- 
thing of the kind: in both the technical senses, the root-idea 
of “aggregate” is clearly present. 

The parallel passage in the Akbarnama (iii. 282), is again 
important. One of the occurrences of the 24th year 
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was, we read, “the fixing of the jama-i ddhsala” We then 
read that local prices used to be reported regularly for use 
in commutation, and that, as the Empire extended, delays in 
the reports caused dissatisfaction, while some of the reporters 
were suspected of “straying from the path of rectitude.” 
Thus the emergency was the same: and it is added that the 
officials were helpless, but that Akbar himself solved the 
problem. 

In both records then, and I have found no other account, 
the jama~i ddhsala is named as furnishing an alternative to 
commutation; and, since we know what the actual alternative 
was, we must infer that this known alternative could be 
described officially by this title. How the title ydan have 
come into use, is a question which must be reserved until 
the remaining paragraph has been discussed, 

<E) 

Translation. From the l§th to the 24th yekr “they” 
added up the mahsul-i ddhsala, and took 1 /10th of that as 
harsala; 

but “they” took the 20th to 24th years as ascertained, 
and the five previous from the statements of upright men. 

And also taking into account the (figures known as) mal-i 
jins-i kamil, “they” took the year which was greatest, as the 
table shows. 

Interpretation, Mahsul obviously cannot mean “produce" 
in this context, and must be taken as Demand. The first 
two clauses are jpiain. An average was struck of the Demand 
for ten years.y^^tual figures for the last five were available, 
because, as we^ave seen, most of the provinces had been 
brought und^ direct administration by orders issued in the 
19th yearj'm the earlier years there would not be complete 
figures for Demand, because most of the country was then 
assigned, and consequently it would be necessary to collect 
whatever data were available, presumably from qanungos 
and from managers employed by assignees. Clearly, then, 
the Ain speaks of averaging the Demand, and not the 
demand-rates, because the rates were on record (they are 
in Ain Nuzdahsala), for the whole period, and collection of 
. secondary data for them would not have been required. 

Interpretation of the third clause depends on the reading 
adopted. Here, Blochmann’s text is not supported by any 
of the MSS. I have consulted, and is contradicted by Or. 2169, 
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which was his best authority. The MSS. I have seen fall i 
into two groups. One group runs the two parts of the clause 
into one, reading “wa har sal jivs-i kamil afzun bud" (HAS. 
116, and I. O. 266, 267, 268, 270). Jins-i kamil bears the 
precise meaning of high-grade crops, such as sugarcane or 
poppy, which were encouraged by the Revenue Ministry on 
fiscal grounds, as yielding a larger Demand per bigha: this 
reading then asserts as a fact that cropping steadily im- 
proved, The assertion would not be absolutely irrelevant, 
because it would record the success of the new arrangements, 
but it is awkwardly placed, and does not fit in with the 
concluding wordsjmecause there is in fact no table showing 
such an increa.se. My reason for rejecting this reading is 
that, if it were the original, I do not see how the other 
readings could have arisen from it by gloss or error. On the 
other hand, a copyist, confronted with some of the alter- 
native readings, might in despair pick out enough to make 
'an intelligible sentence, omitting the apparently surplus 
words; or possibly the original MS. may have been altered 
in editing at this point, and the alterations were obscure. 

In the remaining MSS. the texts agree generally except 
for the second and third words, and for a few casual 
variations, which can be neglected. The second and third 
words stand as fcfilbws: — 

har sal printed text. 

har mal I. 0. 264, Add. 6546, 7652, 

partal I. 0. 265. 

har sal bar mal Add. 5645. 

tar mal Add. 5609. 

har hal Cambridge. 

niz mal Or. 2169, Add. 6552. 

Such diversity is very xmusual, and I can account for it 
only on the view that the original contained some highly 
technical phrase, which was unintelligible to copyists outside 
the Ministry, that it was distorted almost from the outset, 
and that various attempts were then made to obtain sense. 
Or. 2169 is much the earliest of the dated MSS., and Add, 
6552 is also early, “probably 17th century”; their reading 
gives a technical sense, much belter than anything which 
can be_ read into any of the remainder; while it is easy to see 
how distortion can have come, if the cryptic phrase moZ-i 
jins-i kamil were either badly written or misunderstood. I 
therefore adopt this reading. 
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As to distortion mal is easily misread as sal if the loop of 
the mim is left open, as sometimes happens ; and, given sal, 
to turn niz into har would be easy and natural Har hal, 
tar mal, and partal would be “shots,” made by puzzled 
copyists ; har sal har mal, the work of a man with conflicting 
MSS. before him. At any rate, the authority for mal is 
much better than that for sal. 

As to meaning, mal*i jins-i kamil denotes Demand-on- 
high-grade~cTops. Now, from the 14th to the 17th century, 
we find the development of high-grade crops forming one 
of the two main lines of the policy of the Revenue Ministry 
the other being extension of cultivation ; it Is, at the least, ^ 
probable that the Ministry tabulated figures year by year to 
show the progress made in this direction ; and I read the text 
as saying that, having struck an average of the Demand, the 
officials also took into account these figures for the Demand 
on high-grade crops, and, for them, took the maximum 
instead of the average. i ^ 

Now the averaging of the Demand, as to which the text 
is clear, would not be the way to obtain the new Demand- 
rates, which we know were introduced at this time, but 
would be an obviously proper basis for a useful Valuation. 
This consideration proves, to my mind, that paragraph E 
tells of the preparation of a new Valuation, not new 
Demand-rates. It is clear that an average Demand for the 
past ten years was s^ck: would this average be a good 
Valuation by itselfr cr would it require adjustment? We 
must remember that the work was in charge of Shah 
Mansur, whose reputation as a meticulous accountant is 
notorious. One can almost hear him insisting that such an 
average would be unfair to the State, because it would 
undervalue villages where high-grade crops were extending. 
“We must accept the average,” he would argue, “for crops 
dependent on the rains; but in a case where the State has 
sunk wells, or made advances, and thereby fostered a large 
extension of sugarcane or poppy, why should we surrender 
any part of the benefit to the assignee? Suppose sugarcane 
has risen steadily from 2 to 10 in the course of the decade, 
why value the village as if the figure were only 6? The 
wells are there, the assignee can maintain the area at 10 
by proper management, and, if he fails to do so, he deserves 
to lose. To make the Valuation fair to the State, we must 
raise the calculated average-Demand by substituting the 
maximum for the average on these high-grade crops.” That 
is what the Ain tells us was done, on the reading I adopt. 
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According to the reading, then, the Ain tells us that 
what was done was either to strike an average of Demand, ' 
or else to strike an average and then adjust it. Either 
course is irrelevant to the emergency caused by the break- 
down of commutation ; both are equally relevant to the 
preparation of a new Valuation, and thus paragraphs D and 
E are apparently illogical. The emergency was that com- 
mutation had broken down : the remedy was a new jama, 
which, from the details given, was obviously a Valuation.’ 
The last words of the paragraph give a further illogicality. 
They refer to “the table,” but the tables which follow in 
thfe text, as we have it, are those of the Demand-rates, which 
we know were introduce at this time to meet the commu- 
tation emergency. 

One other point must be mentioned. As has been shown 
in Chapter IV, numerous detailed references in the Akbar- 
nama prove that the practice of Assignment was in fact 
reintroduced in the old provinces in, or just after, the 24th 
year. This must have been intentional, though no order is 
on record, and consequently a new Valuation must have 
been prepared at this time, because Assignments could not 
be made without one ; the paragraph under examination can 
be understood only as describing the preparation of this 
third Valuation ; so that, from the facts on record, it is 
certain that two distinct, but connected, operations were 
were carried out at this time — ^preparation of the cash- 
Demand schedules, and of the third Valuation. The account 
in the Ain points to both of these, but so obscurely that we 
must infer either that it was badly drafted, or that it was 
mutilated in editing. 

We must now turn to the parallel passage in the Akbar- 
nama, (iii. 282). It tells as we have seen, that Akbar devised 
the jama-i ddhsala as a remedy for the breakdown of com- 
mutation, and proceeds : — ^“the essence of the device is that, 
having determined the hal-i daksala of each pargana 
from the variations of cultivation and the range of 
prices, he established 1/lOth thereof as mal-i harsala, 
as is explained in detail in the last volume of this work.” 
The Ain is the last volume of the Akbamama, and hence 
this sentence should be read as a condensed paraphrase 
of what we are examining, hi that case, hal-i dahsala 
represents mahsuH dahsala, and maH harsala represents 
harsala. The latter may be accepted as the same thing in 
more elegant language ; maZ is the widest of the revenue 
terms, and, while it often means Demand in the' strict sense, 
there is no difficulty in reading it as the average calculated 
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from the actual figures of Demand. I have found no parallel 
for hal-4. ddhsala, but hal is a very wide word, and we can 
render “a ten-year state” without straining it. The figures for 
Demand would include the effect of variations of cultivation 
and prices, because they had been assessed on the actual 
cultivation in each season, at rates which varied with prices; 
and the passage can thus be read as an elegant, but inade- 
quate, summary of what the Ain records, while it cannot 
be read as com^ementary, supplying something which the 
Ain omits. 

There is nothing then in the Akbarnama to clear up the 
apparent illogicalities in the Ain. The last of them would 
disappear if we assume that, foDowing the words, “the table 
shows,” the draft contained a statement of the third Valua- 
tion, and then an explanation of the Demand schedules ; 
that the former was struck out as unnecessary, because the 
Account of the XII Provinces was to contain the Valuation 
brought upto date ; and that the latter disappeared acciden- 
tally in the process of revision, so that the Demand sche- 
dules were made to follow directly on the account of the 
Valuation. This is possible, for there are other signs of 
hasty editing, but there is no evidence on the point. 

As to the main illogicality, two explanations can be 
suggested. In the first place it is possible that this portion 
of the chapter may have been substantially altered, a first 
and full draft having been greatly curtailed by the editor. 
As has been related in Chapter IV, various passages in the 
Akbarnama show that, about this time, there was friction 
in the Ministry between Shah Mansur, who was there all 
the time, and Todar Mai, who returned from time to time 
in the intervals of military duty. It is quite conceivable 
that the draft may have contained a good deal about these 
old squabbles, which was struck out by the editor as unne- 
cessary or inconvenient. Shah Mansur was in fact an 
inconvenient topic,^ for there were doubts whether his 
execution for treason was justified ; Abul Fazl deals with 
him cautiously in the Akbarnama; and it is noteworthy that 
his name does not appear in paragraphs D and E, though he 
was solely responsible for carrying out the operations they 
record, and the responsible officers are duly named in the 
earlier paragraphs. Faulty condensation of a lengthy draft 
might produce the illogicality of the text as it stands, but 
more than this cannot be said. 

1 See. V. Smith'. Ahhar the Great Mogul 194 fB. 
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The alternative is to treat the expression jama-i dahsah. 
as a bit of jargon which had gained temporary currency 
in the Ministry, and has survived only in these passages, 
denoting neither aggregate-Demand nor Valuation, but the 
whole of the special operations carried out in the Ministry 
in the 24th year, operations which produced ^th the new 
schedules of Demand and^ew Valuation,-^ each of them 
based on “the Decade,'*^nd consequently very closely 
related, though the calculations must have been distinct. 
Taking the phrase as an office-label of this sort, the illogi- 
cality disappears, because the special operation^ denoted by 
it did in fact offer a remedy for the emergencjs/ The inade- 
quacy of the account remains, because only ^e operation 
is described where there must have been two'^ut we have 
seen already that the Ain is on occasion incomplete. In 
regard to the change in the 19th year, the hiatus can be 
filled, as we have seen, from the Akbarnama; in the present 
case, the Akbarnama merely summarises the Ain, and does 
not complete it, but we are not entitled to hold Abul Fazl 
down to meticulous detail, that it is not matter lor sxirprise 
that he should have contented himself with summarising 
materials on a matter of purely technical interest. Office- 
labels may depart far from etymology, and the use of a 
name properly applicable to a part in order to denote the 
whole is not inconceivable, when the part was the most 
important in the eyes of the men who used the label. 

This alternative then seems to me to be quite tenable 
but it is not established by evidence. The established facts 
are: (1) new schedules of Demand-rates were introduced 
at this time, and are on record! in the Ain ; (2) a new 
Valuation was required at tMs time, because the practice 
of Assignment was being revived (3) the operation descri- 
bed in paragraph E would give a satisfactory Valuation, 
but would not give the Demand-schedules which are on 
record, and which we know to have been used for assess- 
ment from this time onwards. The paragraph must be 
read as describing the preparation of the new Valuation, 
because it cannot be read in any other way consistent with 
the established facts; the only point which remains uncertain 
is the reason why it took its actual form. 
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LEGENDS OF TODAR MAL 

I HAVE mentioned in Chapter IV that, in describing Todar 
Mai’s work, I have followed the contemporary records, and 
discarded the account contained in the eighteenth-century 
chronicle of Khwafl Khan: my reasons for discarding it are 
given in this Appendix. 

The account in question is introduced by the statement 
that Todar Mai’s work was proverbial throughout Hindustan, 
and consequently some noldce of him was required. It then 
records in succession ^his mctiyjjjfis-iii-imiiaectiaiv^ithj^ 
coinage, his methodi/^’of '^4ssment, and h is system of 
aclv^ces tonSasanLSl/^aiid Llieu ^sreaks IntD a long lament on 
the’degeherady oTme writer’s days, when nobody paid any 
heed to the peasants, the land had reverted to jungle, and 
an upright official was popularly regarded as an incompetent 
fool. 

As regards coinage, this account asserts definitely that 
Todar Mai introduced the silver rupee of 11 (sic) mashas, 
superseding the “black” tanka, which up to his time was the 
only currency; silver tankas had indeed been struck, but they 
were used only for rewards to foreign envoys and to artists, 
were not generally current, and were sold as bullion. Now 
the Ain records (i. 26) that the silver rupee, of 11^ mashas, 
’was introduced in the time of Sher Shah. It is quite 
incredible that the official record of Akbar’s administration 
should deprive him of the credit of this reform if he was 
entitled to it; while the extant specimens of the silver 
coinage of Sher Shah and Islam Shah are so numerous as to 
place the fact of their currency beyond dispute. In this 
case, then, the writer of the account has clearly credited his 
hero, Todar Mai, with the achievement of an earlier re- 
former; and consequently the account as a whole is not 
above suspicion. 

As regards-Todar Mai's methods of assessment, the des- 
cription given is as follows: 

For grain-crops of both seasons depending on the rains 
Todar Mai settled that half the yield should be taken as 
revenue. 

For irrigated crops (grain, pulse, sugarcane, opium 
turmeric, etc.), after one-fourth had been deducted for 
expenses, one-third was taken for grain, while for high-class 
crops like sugarcane, etc., the rates varied, 1/4, 1/5, 1/6. or 
1/7, according to the crop. 
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If desired, a fixed cash-charge was levied on the bigha for 
each crop, which was called Raja Todar MaTs dastur-ul 
‘amal and dhara. 

This account points to two alternative methods of assess- 
ment, differential Sharing, and Measurement at cash rates. 
The contemporary records which I have followed in the text 
give no hint of differential Sharing; and they show clearly 
that Todar MaTs Measurement-rates were not fixed in cash, 
but were stated in grain, and commuted on annual prices. 
The discrepancy is therefore serious. 

In estimating the value of this account, it must be remem- 
bered that the text of the chronicle is very uncertain. 
Colonel W. N. Lees is quoted in Elliot’s History (vii, 210) 
as writing that “no two copies that I have met with — and 
I have compared five apparently very good MSS. — are 
exactly alike, while some present such dissimilarities as 
almost to warrant the supposition that they are distinct 
works.” So far as I know, no attempt to settle the text has 
yet been made: the first volume issued in Bibliotheca Indica 
promised a critical preface, but the promise has not yet been 
fulfilled, and no description is extant of the MSS. which were 
used by the editor. In the present case, however, it is 
apparent that this account did not form part of the original 
chronicle, but is a later insertion. It is given in two places 
in the printed text, the notes to which show that in two 
MSS, it is inserted (p. 155) under the sixth year of Akbar’s 
reign, while in a third (p. 195), it appears under the 34th 
year. It is scarcely possible to suppose that an integral 
portion of the original chronicle should have become dis- 
placed in this way; the facts point clearly to a later insertion, 
which was made in two copies at the first mention of Todar 
Mai, and in another at the record of his death. I am not 
prepared to express a definite opinion on the question 
whether the insertion was made by Khwafi Khan, or by 
someone else. The style of the chronicle is not uniform; 
this account resembles some portions of it, -but not others; 
and it may well be that the portions which it resembles are 
other insertions by the same hand. 

The account, whoever wrote it, is thus separated from 
the facts by 150 years or more. It is also separated from 
them by distance, for the chronicle belongs to the literature 
of the Deccan, not of Hindustan. The word dhara, which is 
given as a synonym for dastur-ul 'amal points to the locality 
of origin: in Hindi it means primarily a stream, and the 
dictionaries of Forbes md Platts indicate no technical use, 
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but in Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary it is rendered as 
* “the usual rate (of rents, prices, etc.) No Moslem writing 
in Hindustan would have needed to give such a word as an 
equivalent for a common expression like dastur-ul ‘amal, 
but the Marathi synonym comes in naturally in the Deccan. 
We have then a late account drawn up in the Deccan. 

Now the methods of assessment described in it are sub- 
stantially those which, as is related in Chapter VII, Murshid 
Quli Khan had introduced into the Deccan about the year 
1655, and which clearly left a strong impression on the 
locality. There is no reason for supposing that Murshid 
Quli was practically familiar with the word of Todar Mai, 
but there is no difficulty in the idea that, when he started 
work m the Deccan as a stranger, he should have invoked 
the traditional authority of Todar Mai for his innovations. 
Where he established Measurement, he was in fact working 
on Todar Mai’s lines, and the Deccan, which had no first-hand 
knowledge of Todar Mai, might very easily attribute to him 
the whole of Murshid Quli’s work, when in fact he was 
entitled to credit for only portions of it. To the extent that 
Murshid Quli introduced Measurement, he was a follower, 
though not a servile copyist, of Todar Mai: if his method of 
dj^EecfintialSharlng was, as it seems to me, a nov elty in India, 
t hem the tradl tldtiM T hiue oi Tudar su mc igniiiv ar eat. • 

aimal^luHleienrtlv^ to carry it alsb! At any rate, it is 
clear" from the accounts of Murshid Quli's work th^ it was" 
re gyded ih the Deccah" as based 6n that, Of-ZLodar Mai; 
Khwafi Khan (i. 732), and the Maasirulumra (iii. 497) are in^ 
agreement on this point, though not on others; and it was 
doubtless this southern tradition which was absorbed later in 
the century by James Grant, when he described Murshid 
Quli’s work as servilely copied from that of Todar Mai. 

It may be noted that this southern account of the work of 
Todar Mai is not in agreement with the Maasirulumra, which 
was also compiled in the Deccan during the eighteenth 
century. The description there given (i. 127) is clearly 
condensed from the Ain and the Akbarnama, and gives no 
support to the view that the Raja’s methods included 
differential Sharing. I have foxmd no other relevant passage 
in the literature, so that the account in Khwafi Khan appears 
to stand alone; and, taking its date and locality into account, 
it cannot be accepted as contradicting the contemporary 
evidence on which I have relied in Chapter IV. 

I think then that the statement that Murshid Quli was a 
servile copyist of Todar Mai may fairly be described as 
legendary. Another legend, found in some early English 
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writers, is that Todar Mai was himself a copyist, and that 
the Ain-i Akbari derives directly from Timur’s Institutes 
The original of this work is not known to be in existence, but 
a Persian version, said to have been made in the reign of 
Shahiahan, was published in 1783, along with an English 
translation by Major Davy, under the editorship of Joseph 
White. Doubts have been thrown on the authenticity of this 
work. If it is a later forgery, the idea that Todar Mai copied 
from it is ruled out; but, assuming it to be genuine, a com- 
parison of it with the Ain negatives decisively the view of 
direct derivation. Naturally some of Timur’s institutions 
particularly in the military departments, survived into 
Akbar’s time, and consequently some resemblances in detail 
exist between the two works; but (1) the assessment-system 
and (2) the practice in regard to Assignments, show material 
differences. 

(1) Timur’s assessment-system, as described on pp. 360 
ff. of White’s edition is of the distinctive Islamic type, based 
on differences in the water-supply, while the Ain -nowhere 
recognises such differences. 

(2) Timur’s practice regarding Assignments (pp. 236 ff.) 
was that allocation was made by lot, that an Assignment 
was held for three years, that it was then inspected, and that, 
if the assignee was foimd to have oppressed the peasants, he 
received no salary for the next three years. In Mogul India, 
allocation was not by lot, but by favour of the Diwan, the 
term of holding was indeterminate, and there is no record of 
any process of inspection, or of a prescribed penalty for 
oppression. 

There is nothing in the Ain to suggest that Akbar’s 
Revenue Ministry accepted the Institutes as authoritative, or 
indeed had even heard of them. The work is not mentioned 
in the historical essay on taxation (i. 289), where we should 
exeept to meet it, while the fact (if it be a fact) that a trans- 
lation had to be made in the reign of Shahjahan suggests 
that nothing of the kind existed previously. There are no 
grounds, therefore, for the view that Todar Mai used the 
Institutes as his guide; and all that can be said is, that, if he 
knew of their existence, he departed widely from their 
provisions in his practice. 
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THE AGRARIAN STATISTICS IN THE AIN 

In this Appendix I discuss certain features of the statistical 
matter contained in the “Account of the Twelve Provinces,” 
which has been described in Chapter IV, sec. 6. At the end 
of the account of each province there is a paragraph giving 
the provincial figures ; following this, each district (sarkar) 
is treated in order, a sentence giving the district figures 
being followed by a table giving those for each sub-division 
(pargana or mahal), together with occasional notes showing 
the existence of forts, minerals, or, in a few cases, natural 
curiosities. The general arrangement may be exemplified 
by the paragraph dealing with the province of Agra (Ain, 
i. 442). 

“Sixteen districts and 203 subdivisions belong to it. 
Measured land, 2,78,62,189 bighas, and 18 biswas. Aggregate 
(jama), 54,62,50,304 dams. Out of this, 1,21,05,703| dams, 
G^rants. Local force, 50,681 cavalry, and 577,570 infantry ; 
221 elephants.” 

The paragraphs dealing with the other provinces are 
generally in ttie same form, the most important variation 
being the omission of any reference to measured land in the 
case of certain provinces. 

We may regard these statistics either as compiled specially 
for record in the Ain, or, more wobably, as a reproduction 
-of records already existing in the Revenue Ministry ; but on 
either hypothesis we must treat them as a whole, and recog- 
nise that, to the compilers, thm:e was probably some con- 
nection between the different items, which justified them in 
setting out, for instance, the strength of the local forces 
alongside of the Aggregate and the Grants. 

Looking first at the figures for Measured land, we find 
areas given for the whole, or the greater part, of ten 
provinces— Multan, Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Awadh, Allahabad, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Bihar and Gujarat. The first eight of these 
are the provinces which Akbar brought under direct ad- 
ministration in the 19th year ; we know therefore^ that in 
them (or rather in the greater part of them) the cultivated 
land had in fact been measured for assessment during a 
series of years. On the other hand there is no record of area 
for any part of Bengal (including Orissa), Khandesh, Berar, 
Sind, Kashmir, and Kabul, provinces where there is no 
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reason for thinking that assessment by Measurement had 
ever been introduced. It is reasonable to infer from these 
facts that the records of area are confined to the regions 
which had at one lime or other been so assessed ; and this 
inference is supported by an examination of the cases in 
which areas are not recorded for a portion of a province. 
The following districts in the ten measured provinces have 
no record of areas : Kumaim in Delhi, Bhathghora in 
Allahabad, Garha and Marosor in Malwa, Jodhpur, Sirohi, 
and Bikanir in Ajmer, Monghyr in Bihar, and Sorath in 
Gujarat. In all these districts we either know or have good 
reason to believe that either the Mogul administration did 
not function effectively, or that it functioned through the 
local Chiefs. 

So far then as the provinces and districts are concerned, 
we may infer a connection between the record of areas, and 
the practice, at some period, of assessment by Measurement; 
in the cases of Bihar and Gujarat, we have to assume that 
Measurement had been introduced for a time, not in the 
19th year, but probably at same later period. 

Area-figures are wanting for a number of subdivisions in 
districts which as a whole had been measured. It is possible 
to suppose that in these cases, or in some of them, the figures 
had been lost ; but it seems to me more probable that, in 
some of them at least, the subdivisions had in fact escaped 
Measurement, and that local jurisdiction in them remained 
in the hands of Chiefs. 

Turning now to the figures given in dams as Aggregate, 
the question arises whether these represent the Demand 
made on the peasants in some particular year or series of 
years, or the Valuation used in the Ministry for administra- 
tive purposes. The former view has been taken by, I think, 
all previous writers on the subject, including myself ; and it 
was reasonable, or at least tenable, on one or other of two 
hypotheses, firstly, the hypothesis of an assessment fixed in 
money, secondly, the hypothesis of a continuance of direct 
administration. If, however, both of these have to be 
rejected, we are almost driven to the conclusion that the 
figures must represent Valuation, not Demand. 

The first hypothesis was accepted by various writers in 
the nineteenth century, who considered that the operations 
of the 24th year consisted in fixing a cash-Demand to be 
paid year by year by each village, in the same way as the 
Demand has usually been fixed during the British period. 
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The idea comes naturally to British administrators, but 
I t-Viinlr it is an anachronism, and it is certainly contradicted 
by the records of Akbar’s time. Thus the first of Todar 
Mai’s amending regulations sanctioned in the 27th year 
insisted (Akbarnama, iii. 351) that the assessment 
should be made strictly according to the dastur-ul 
a'mal, or schedule of cash-rates to be charged on the area 
under each crop, and subsequent clauses dealt with 
the measurement of crop-areas in each season. Similarly 
the rules for collectors and their clerks (Ain, i. 286 — 288) 
show the assessment-procedure in detail. The crops on 
the ground were measured, areas of crop-failures were 
deducted, the Demand on each peasant was calculated 
on the area so adjusted, and these figures were then 
totalled for the village, giving an assessment statement on 
the basis of which the revenue for the season was to be 
collected. If these documents mean anything at all, they 
mean that in the 27th year, and in the 40th, the prescribed 
method of assessment was Measurement; the Demand on a 
village was not lump sum fixed beforehand, but was calcu- 
lated by applying fixed Demand-rates to the area cropped in 
each season. 

As to the second hypothesis, so long as direct adminis- 
tration continued, with the Demand assessed by Measure- 
ment, it would have been possible to provide figures showing 
the aggregate of Demand. The rules for collectors and their 
clerks show that asses.sment-statements for each village 
were forwarded to headquarters season by season, and, so 
long as this procedure was followed, there would have been 
no difficulty in compiling the figures for aggregate Demand 
on subdivisions, districts, and provinces; in fact it would be 
safe to assume that such compilation was regularly carried 
out for administrative purposes, so that the figures would 
be available for the officials who drafted the Account of the 
Twelve Provinces. 

If, however, we accept the conclusion reached in Chapter 
VI and it seems to me to be fully established by the evidence, 
that direct administration lasted for only five years, after 
which the Assignment-system was re-introduced, then it is 
scarcely possible that the figures under discussion can re- 
present an existing record of the Demand at the period 
when the Ain was compiled. There is no suggestion in the 
rules, or elsewhere, that seasonal assessment-statements 
were required from assignees, and the figures for current 
Demand available at headquarters would be limited to t h e 
comparatively small portions of the Empire which were 
then Reserved. On the other hand, the prevalence of 
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Assignments from the 24th year onwards makes it certain 
that a Valuation of the Empire must have been in regular 
use in the Revenue Ministry. We must then choose between 
two alternatives: either the compilers of the Account incor- 
porated the Valuation current at the time; or they collected 
a vast amount of information, not already on record, regard- 
ning the current Demand made on the peasants by a multi- 
tude of assignees, which they incorporated with the 
Ministry’s figures for Demand in the reserved areas. The 
former course would be obvious, natural, and easy; the 
latter would be exceedingly difficult, and I doubt .whether it 
would have even suggested itself to the compilers in the 
circumstances of the time. I have found no direct evidence 
on the question, and it is necessary to enquire which alter- 
native is supported by the statistics. 

We may allow that it would have been possible, though 
difficult, to collect figures for Demand from the assignees; 
and that, in the provinces where Measurement was in force, 
the areas assessed could have been obtained from the same 
sources with a few exceptions, lepresented by the blanks 
for some subdivisions in the statistics, We may allow 
further that it might have been possible to obtain figures 
for Chiefs’ holdings, representing either tribute paid 
by the Chiefs, or their Demand on their peasants — we 
cannot say which. There remains what seems to me the 
insuperable difficulty of accounting for the figures for areas 
lying outside the Empire. These are found principally 
under the province of Bengal: how can we explain the de- 
tailed figures for, e.g. the district of Chittagong (Ain, i. 406), 
which was never administered by Akbar, either directly 
or through assignees? I can detect no relevance in the 
collocation of Demand with the strength of the local forces, 
or various other details given in the statistics, but these are 
matters of minor importance: the figures for areas outside 
the Empire are, to my mind, the great obstacle to accepting 
the hypothesis that we are detailing with statements of 
Demand, compiled specially for the “Account.” 

The alternative view, that we have here the current 
Valuation of the Empire, presents no difficulty. For the 
older provinces, this would be the Valuation made in 
the 24th year, but kept up to date ; while for the newer 
provinces we would have figures representing the Valua- 
tion made at the time of annexation. Taking as an 
example of the older provinces the paragraph relating to 
Agra, which has been quoted above, we have first the 
total Valuation. From the latter we have of course to 
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exclude the Grants, because, where a Grant was in 
existence, its Income would not be available for the 
assignee of that region. The record of Valuation migh+ be 
expected to contain the particulars which would have to be 
entered in the documents issued to the assignee, and he 
would certainly have to Icnow the Grants already existing 
within the limits of his Assignment. He would equally 
require to know the strength of the local forces. The Ain 
contains no rules for the embodiment or control of these 
forces, and tells us only (i. 175) that they were furnished by 
the Chiefs. To call them up would be the work of the local 
administration, of the collector or the assignee, as the case 
might be ; and the latter would require to know the extent 
of his liabilities in this respect. We must assume that the 
original record specified each village in each subdivision, 
and that ■the figures we possess are the totals which the 
original record contained, first for the subdivision, then for 
the district, then for the province: such a record, in the form 
we possess, would be necessary, and also sufificient for 
furnishing Ihe assignee with a precise statement of his claims 
and his liabilities, whether he received a single village or an 
entire district. / 

Turning to the later acquisitions, we have seen in Appen- 
dix A that, in the cases where the procedure is on record, 
the first step after conquest was to distribute the territory 
among assignees, whose business it was to organise the 
administration ; and that a Valuation was made summarily 
in other to enable the Revenue Ministry to regulate the 
assignees’ accounts. In the case of Gujarat, the time spent 
by Todar Mai in the country was too short for anything in 
the nature of detailed local investigations, and the most 
probable view is that he obtained access to the records of 
the previous Government, and made the Valuation on their 
basis. It is possible that the figures given for Gujarat are 
this initial Valuation, as amended by Todar Mai in the 23rd 
year, and in that case the area-figures might date from 
before annexation ; but I think it is more probable that the 
area-figures indicate that assessment by Measurement had 
been introduced for a time after annexation, though the 
fact is not mentioned in the chronicles. 

The figures we possess for Bengal can be interpreted on 
the view that they represent a summary Valuation made on 
the same lines, that is to say, that they were based on the 
records of the previous Government, which included Chitta- 
gong and the other tracts recently lost to Arakan. The 
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same view accounts for certain peculiarities in their presen- 
tation, such as the inclusion of miscellaneous revenue as a 
“subdivision,” the entire absence of any reference to Grants 
and the omission of any detail of the local forces by sub- 
divisions. I find it impossible to suggest an alternative 
hypothesis which would account for all these features, but 
they fall naturally into line on the view that the record, as 
we have it, was based on records kept by the previous 
Government, and consequently reproduced peculiarities in 
which the local practice had differed from that of the older 
Mogul provinces. Taking it as a preliminary Valuation of 
this kind, we may infer that it was found to be unsatisfactory, 
for one of Jahangir’s earliest recorded actions (Tuzuk, 9) 
was to appoint a Diwan to revise the Valuation ; there is, 
however, no record of the result, and from the later history 
discussed in Chapter VII it appears as if the figures in the 
Ain remained substantially unaltered till the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

As regards Khandesh, which in the Ain is called Dandes, 
we find (i, 474) the “aggregate” given in Berar tankas (of 
24 dams), and we are told that Akbar increased the original 
figures by 50 per cent, at the time when the fortress of Asir 
was taken, this event marking the definitive conquest of the 
country. We thus have the old and the new aggregate, and 
the action taken here was clearly what I have suggested 
was taken in Bengal, in that existing figures were adopted 
as a basis. It is hard to believe that Akbar should have 
signalised his conquest by summarily raising the Demand on 
the peasants by so large a proportion, a course which would 
necessarily increase the difficulties of establishing his rule ; 
but, if “aggregate” here means Valuation, what happened 
was that Akbar, having reason to believe that the old Valua- 
tion understated the facts, ordered such an increase that the 
new Valuation should correspond more closely with the 
Income which his assignees could hope to realise. Here, as in 
Bengal, there is no rocord of Grants, while the local forces 
are not enumerated, though their existence is mentioned. 

In Berar, the “original aggregate” of 3 J krors of the local 
tankas had been raised (i. 478) by the “Deccanis,” that is to 
say, the previous rulers, and a further increase was made 
after the Mogul conquest. Here we have another instance 
of figures being taken over from the previous regime, and 
enhanced by the new government, and again there is the 
improbability of an enhancement of Demand at conquest ; 
while, on the other hand, an adjustment of the existing 
Valuation would be a natural proceeding. 
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The figures for Tatta, or Lower Sind, which was also a 
later acquisition, contain no indications of value for the 
present purpose ; but, taking Bengal, Khandesh, and Berar 
together, it may fairly be said that there is no difficulty in 
the view that the figures which we possess represent Valua- 
tions made at, or shortly after, annexation, and based on the 
records of the previous governments. In the case of Bengal, 
we do not know whether the earlier figures were accepted 
as they stood, or were adjusted ; in the other two provinces, 
we know that the earlier figures were increased by the first 
Mogul rulers. On the other hand, the Bengal figures cannot 
be read as a statement of the actual Demand ; and there is 
no particular reason for taking the figures for Khandesh or 
Berar in this sense. 

The considerations which have now been staled do not 
amount to formal proof, but they seem to me to establish a 
definite probability that the statistics in the “Account” 
reproduce the Valuation which was in use in the Revenue 
Ministry at the time when it was compiled. On this view, 
their value for the historian is substantially greaW than I 
had previously supposed. Taking them as representing the 
Demand for a single, unspecified, year, it was necessary to 
ask whether the year was typical of the period, or was 
exceptional, and that question could not be answered with 
entire confidence, Taking them as representing the Valua- 
tion, we have the data on which the Ministry relied for a 
very important branch of the administration. It is true that 
similar data bad been falsified on two occasions earlier in 
the reign ; but it is also true that on each occasion Akbar 
had intervened to put things right. It is reasonable to 
suppose that he took measures to secure that iJie third 
Valuation for the older* provinces, made in the 24th year, 
should be honestly maintained, and the absence of any later 
record of a general re-Valuation suggests that this was done 
effectively. For the older provinces, then, we have, on this 
view, data which were good enough for the administration, 
indicating the Income which could be expected to accrue : 
the figures for the later acquisitions would necessarily be 
of less value, because based on less experience. 

I suggest then that the figures we possess for the older 
provinces are most probably the Valuation ' based on the 
ten-year average of assessed area and Demand calculated in 
the 24th year, but modified in detail on experience gained 
in the next 15 years, so as to be more or less up to date at 
the time when the record was incorporated in the Ain. I 
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have found only a single passage indicating that modification 
took place, but it suggests that the practice was normal ; ' 
it is Bayazid’s account of the dispute over his pension,^ 
which has been referred to in the notes to Chapter IV. 
"When Bayazid was getting past work, Akbar granted hini 
by way of pension a pargana which was entered at a 
Valuation of 14^ lakhs of dams; when he went to the 
Revenue Ministry to settle the matter, Todar Mai objected 
that another claimant had agreed to a figure of 16 lakhs for 
the pargana in question, and urged him to do the same, the 
result being, I take it, that he would have had to pay the 
difiEerence to the Treasury. Bayazid refused, Todar Mai 
lost his temper, and, when neither would give way, Fathulla ' 
Shirazi, who was then Imperial Commissioner intervened, 
and took the case to Akbar, who ruled that Bayazid was to 
have the pargana at the old Valuation. This anecdote 
suggests, what is in itself probable, that the Revenue 
Ministry, concerned primarily with finance, made a practice 
ofraisngthe existing Valuation in any case where there 
was reason to regard it as below the truth. In the ordinary 
course, we could not expect to find any record of such a 
practice, part of the routine of the Ministry^ and for this 
isolated notice we have to thank the garrulity of the old 
collector, who inserted his personal experiences into what 
was intended to be a chronicle of the period. 

The view that the Valuation was modified in detail would 
help to explain a feature of the statistics which has been 
the subject of frequent comment — discrepancies between 
recorded totals and the sum of the items. In some cases 
such apparent discrepancies probably result from copyists’ 
errors, in others from accidents in printing,® but it is obvious 
that they might also arise from piecemeal modifications. 
It would be a nuisance to correct tnfe successive totals for 
subdivision, district, province, and Empire, on each occasion 
when the figures for a village were modified, and it would 
be a greater nuisance to distribute the modification over 
subdivisions and villages in cases where an officer accepted 
an entire district at an enhanced Valuation ; it is quite 
possible therefore that some of the discrepancies were in 
fact present in the original record from which the statistics 
were reproduced. 

1 Bayazid, f. 154 

s The^ Araliio ^digits used in Blo^mann ’s text are particularly liable 
to break in printing, and traces of Buoh an accident are not always visible. 
I have foxiua tbat owing to this canse two copies of tbo printed text may 
differ materially, one having a line of, say, seven digits, while another has 
siki or eight.' 
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One of the most interesting questions arising out of these 
statistics is the interpretation of the figures relating to coun- 
try in the possession of Chiefs, As an example, we may 
take the “district” of Bikanir, in the province of Ajmer 
(Ain, i. 512), It contained II subdivisions, with an aggregate 
of 4,750,000 dams, and furnished a local force of 12,000 horse 
and 50,000 foot. The subdivisions are named, but no figures 
for them are given, the district being clearly treated as a unit; 
and there are naturally no figures for area. I think these 
entries can safely be taken as indicating that this “district” 
was in fact the territory of Raja Rai Singh, who served as 
one of Akbar’s high officers, and that the local force 
represents the contingent which he had undertaken to fur- 
nish when required. The aggregate may be read in one of 
two ways, either as tribute, or as an nominal figure. We 
know that at some periods Chiefs paid an annual 
tribute, not assessed by the year, but fixed by agree- 
ment in advance; and, from the financial standpoint, such 
a tribute would be properly regarded as a Valuation, because 
it would indicate the probable' future Income, though, from 
the nature of the case, this particular Income would not 
ordinarily be assigned to anyone except the Chief. I have, 
however, found nothing to show whether Akbar in fact 
claimed tribute from Bikanir or the other Chiefs in Ajmer, 
and it is possible that the figure is purely nominal. 

An example of how such nominal figures might come into 
the Valuation is given by the account in the Badshahnama 
(II. 360) of the submission of the Chief of Palamau. The 
Viceroy of Bihar had been ordered to reduce this Chief 
to submission, and marched into his territory. Eventually 
the Chief agreed to pay a lakh of rupees as •peshkash, 
or present, and he was then appointed formally to the 
Emperor’s Service, his country was valued at a krorof 
dams, and was forthwith assigned to him. In this case the 
Valuation must be regarded as purely nominal. The Chief 
retained his country, but in point of form he now held it 
in Assignment from the Emperor instead of as an Independent 
ruler, and there was no question of tribute being paid, apart 
from the ceremonial peshkash. Such an arrangement was 
so obviously convenient that there is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing it to represent a common practice; and, in the absence of 
positive evidence, the question remains open whether the 
recorded Valuation of a Chief’s country represents tribute 
actually paid, or is merely a nominal figure, arrived at in 
the course of negotiations for a formal submission. My own 
guess is that practice varied, and that some Chiefs paid 
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tribute while others did not, but, so far as Akbar’s reign 
is concerned, I cannot advance facts in its support. 

Another example of the entries relating to Chief’s country 
may be taken from the district of Kumaun in the province 
of Delhi (Ain, i, 521). Here, out of 21 subdivisions, the 
Valuation of five was “undetermined” or, in other wor^, 
no arrangement had been come to with the Chiefs; for the 
remaining 16, the Valuation is given without further details 
and as in the case of Bikanir, the question remains open 
whether any payment of tribute was actually made or 
claimed. Further examples of the same kind will be fond 
in other provinces but I hnve discovered no case in which 
it is possible to say with certainty whether Akbar claimed 
tribute or not; and the only point on which we can be 
reasonably sure is that the figures do not represent what 
the country was worth to the Chiefs, or, in other words, they 
furnish no indication of the Demand made by the Chiefs 
on the peasants in those regions. 

So for then as the more important Chiefs are concerned, 
it is possible, subject to the ambiguity as to payment of 
tribute, to interpret the statistics in the light of our know- 
ledge of the period: the question remains whether it is 
possible to trace the smaller Chiefs, who certainly existed 
at this period. The statistics treat each subdivision as a 
unit, and consequently it is hopeless to look for traces of 
Chiefs holding less than a complete subdivision; but there 
are certain indications, of varying value, which suggest 
that some entire subdivisions were held by Chiefs, and it may 
be of service to students of local history to explain what 
these indications are. 

(a) In a measured district, the absence of area-figures 
for a subdivision suggests that it may have been left in the 
hands of a Chief, so that assessment by Measurement had 
not been extended to it. 

(b) When the Valuation is given in a round figure, there 
is a suggestion that it may have been fixed in a lump, and 
not bunt up from the figures of constituent villages. 

(c) The absence of any record of Grants points vaguely 
in the same direction; or it would be more accurate to 
say that a record of Grants suggests that there was no Chief, 
since it is scarcely conceivable that Grants would have 
been made in a Chief’s territory. 

(d) _ Other indications may occasionally be found in the 
composition of the local forces ; while a note of the existence 
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of a fort may be significant, because one can scarcely think 
of a Chief without a fort. 

As an example of the way in which such indications may 
serve, we may take the subdivision of Ajaigarh in the 
district of Kalinjar (Ain. i. 430). It is the only subdivision 
of the district for which area-figures are missing; the 
Valuation is a round figure (two lakhs of dams), the only 
one in the district; there are no Grants ; and there is ‘‘a 
stone fort on a hill.” These facts make it permissible to 
conjecture that at this period a Chief was left in possession 
of this wild bit of country, either paying a small sum as 
tribute, or merely recorded as “worth” that sum; the student 
of local history may find here something to explain or 
corroborate local records or traditions, in themselves of 
uncertain validity. 
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GLOSSARY 

Note.— T he words explained in this Glossary are given 
in the simplified spelling used in the text, the precise transli- 
teration being added in brackets where necessary. The 
numbers, with c. affixed, denote the period, in centuries. 

Abadi. Carries the general sense of populated and cultiva- 
ted country, population and cultivation necessarily going 
together. Used to describe a condition, it is best rendered 
as “prosperity”: when applied to a process, it denotes 
“development." The modern sense, “the village site," 
does not occur in the literature. The related word, 
abadani, denotes “development.” 

Altamgha (Altamgha). Grant-rmder-seal; a special tenure 
introduced by Jahangir (vide Ch. V, sec. I). 

AMiL ('Amil). In 13--15C. an executive official in general. 
From Akbar’s time onward, has also the specialised 
meaning of collector of Reserved revenue, as variant of 
the official designation ‘amalguzar in this sense, synony- 
mous with krori. In 18c. used also to denote a 
Governor, i. e. an officer in charge of the general adminis- 
tration. 

Amin. An official designation. Under Sher Shah, probably 
one of the two chief officials in a pargana (but see under 
Amir). Under Akbar, an official on the staff of a 
Viceroy, whose precise duties are not explained. In 17c., 
a revenue-assessor under the provincial Diwan, 
May also, apparently, be used in a wider sense to denote 
an officer’s “deputy” or “assistant.” 

Amin-ul Mxjlk. The designation of PathuUa Shirazi, when 
appointed by Akbar to control Todar Mai : may be 
rendered “Imperial Commissioner.” The designation 
does not recur. 

Amir. In 13-1 4c., a rank of nobility, inferior to Khan and 
superior to Malik, In 15c., also a provincial Governor. 
In Bayley’s version of the T. Shersnahi (EUiot, iv.) used 
for a pargana official, but all the MSS. I have seen have 
Amin, and I take this to be correct reading. 
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Balahah. a Hindi word denoting a village menial; discussed 
in Appendix C. 

Banjara. Itinerant grain-merchant; synonym, karavani. 

Batai. (Batai). Sharing produce by Division, 

Bigha. The ordinary unit of area; its size varied within very 
wide limits, both by place and by period, 

Biswa. One-twentieth of a bigha. 

Chakla, (Chakla). In 17c., the area of Reserved land placed 
in charge of an ofiflcer denoted chakladar. In 18c . an 
administrative area in Bengal. 

Chattdhri (Chaudhri). The headman of a pargana. 

Chauth (Chauth). The claim, nominally one-fourth of the 
revenue, made by the Marathas on country which they 
overran, but did not administer. 

Daptar. a record. Daftarkhana, record office. 

Dam. Under Akbar, a copper coin, worth about 1/40 rupee, 
but varying in exchange with the silver price of copper. 
In 17-18c.. a nominal unit (40 to the rupee) in which the 
Valuation was recorded, and in terms of which salaries 
were fixed, and Assignments made. 

Dasttoi. Has various general senses, “custom,” “permission,” 
“a Minister.” Under Akbar and later, a schedule of 
assessment-rates stated in money; an abbreviation of 
dastur-ul ‘amal. 

Deh. A village in the Indian sense, which is nearly that of 
"civil parish,” that is, a small area recognised as an ad- 
ministrative unit, not necessarily inhabited; synonyms, 
Mauza, Qariyat, 

Dhaha. A Marathi word, applied in 18c. to Murshid Quli’s 
schedule of assessment-rates. 

Duahma. The Hindu Sacred Law, prescribing the duties of 
all classes, including kings, and not liable, in theory, to 
alteration. 

Diwan, Diwani. Discussed in Introduction. In 13-14c., 
Diwan meant a Ministry. In 16c., (1) the Revenue Minis- 
ter, (2) a nobleman’s steward. In 17c., (1) a high official 
in the Revenue Ministry, (2) the provincial Revenue 
Officer. Diwani in IGc, meant the Revenue Ministry; in 
17c. and later the revenue and financial administration 
as a whole; in 19c., the Civil Courts. 

Doab (Du-ab). A region lying between two rivers, especially 
that between the Ganges and the Jumna (vide Ch. II, 
sec. 1). 
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Parman. A formal order issued by Emperor or King. 

Patwa. An opinion given by a jurist on a question of 
Islamic Law. 

Faujdae. Ih 14c., a military officer, corresponding roughly 
to General of Division, as being directly under the Gene- 
ral in chief command. In 16-18c., an officer in charge of 
the general administration of a portion of a province; 
ordinarily he was not concerned with the revenue ad- 
ministration, but in 18c. an officer was occasionally Diwan 
as well as Faujdar. 

Faujdari. The post, or the charge, of a Faujdar: from 
17c., also the general, as distinct from the revenue, ad- 
• ministration; and hence, in later times, criminal, as dis- 
tinct from civil, jurisdiction. 

FAWAZir.. (Fawazil). In 13-14c., the surplus-revenue which 
a provincial Governor had to remit to the Treasury, after 
defraying sanctioned expenditure. 

Gram. Anglicised from Portuguese grao: a pulse (Cicer 
arietinum). 

Gumashta (Gumashta), An assistant or subordinate. In the 
Ain, applied to subordinates employed by the collector 
in Reserved land. 

Guhjavish (Gunjayish). “Capacity,” “room.” The technical 
sense is obscure: discussed in Ch. V, sec, 2, 

Hakim (Hakim) Not a precise designation, but used to 
denote any high executive officer, whether Viceroy of a 
province or Governor of a smaller area. 

HAqq (Haqq). In addition to the general senses— right, 
justice, truth, etc. — denoted in 13-14c., the perquisites 
ffilowed to Chiefs, usually in the form of land free from 
assessment. 

Haqq-i shirb, a term of Islamic law, denoting the right 
accruing to a person who provided water for irrigation. 

Hash.. (Hasil). Discussed in App. A. Sometimes used as 
synonym for Mahsul, denoting either Produce or De- 
mand, according to the context. From 16c. usually means 
Income, as contrasted with Valuation. 

Havau (Havali), Environs; but in 13-1 4c,, havali-i Dehli 
denoted a definite administrative area west of the Jumna. 

Hindu (Hindu). Usually carries the ordinary sense, but in 
Barni (14c.) restricted to the Hindu rural aristocracy, or 
classes superior to ordinary peasants. 
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Hindustan (Hindustan), In 13-14c., the country 'ying East 
or South of the centre of Moslem power; in 14c,, usually 
the country beyond the Ganges; from 16c,, India North 
of the Narbada. 

Iji^^, ' 16-18c., a Farm of revenue. The Farmer is usually 
Ijaradar; also Mustajir. 

Inam (In'am), A reward. Applied specially to gifts made 
by the King, whether in the form of a sum of money, or 
a stipend paid in cash, or a Grant of revenue. In ITc., 
commonly a Grant of revenue made to a high officer as a 
supplement to his Assignment. 

Iqta (Iqta‘). An Assignment of revenue; synonyms. Jagir. 
Tuyul. In 13-14c., also a Province, vide App. B. 

IcjTADAR (Iqtadar). Holder of an Assignment. (Not used in 
the sense of Governor of a Province, who was designated 
Muqti.) 

Jagih. An Assignment of revenue. Synonyms, Iqta, Tuyul, 

Jama (In Arabic, Jam', in Urdu, usually Jama'). Aggregate. 
Discussed in App. A. (1) In accounts, the credit-side. 
(2) In Revenue, either Demand or Valuation, according 
to the context. The phrase jama-i dahsala is discussed in 
App. E. 

Jahib. a land measure; also, the measuring instrument. In 
16c., used to denote assessment by Measurement, as 
synonym of Paimaish. 

JiziYA. The personal tax imposed by Islamic law on non- 
Moslem subjects. 

JowAR. A millet. (Andropogon sorghum.) 

Karavaniyan. Used by Barni to denote the itinerant grain- 
merchants, usually called Banjaras. 

Karkun. Literally;, agent or deputy. Prom Ific., usually 
means clerk, writer. The same meaning is appropriate in 
some 13-14c. passages, but they are too few to show with 
certainty whether the word had become specialised by 
that period, 

KhaLisa (Khalisa). Land ResCTved for the State, as opposed 
to land Assigned or Granted to individuals. 

Kharaj (Kharaj). Discussed in App. A. The tribute imposed 
by Islamic Law on non-Moslems permitted to remain in 
occupation of conquered land: in India, revenue-Demand. 
Kharaj! denotes country liable to Kharaj, as distinguished 
from country paying tithe (Ushr). 
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Khahip (Kharif). The rains season, and the crops grown in it. j 

Kbidmati (Khidmali). A present given by an inferior to a * 
superior. 

Ksut (Khut). Discussed in App. C, Used only by Barni, to 
denote Chiefs, 

Khwaja (Khwaja). Usually an honorific title. In 13c., 
designation of an officer on the staff of a province, whose 
functions are not clearly indicated. 

Kroh, A measure of distance, about 1^ miles. 

Khor. Ten millions (100 lakhs). 

Krori. In 16c., the popular designation of the collector of 
Reserved revenue, known officially as ‘Amalguzar. In 
17c., used officially in this sense, and also to denote the 
collector employed by an Assignee. 

Larh. One hundred thousand. 

Madad-i Ma'ash. A Grant of land for subsistence, 

Mahal (Mahal). Under Akbar, a revenue-subdivision, corre- 
sponding usually, but not invariably, with pargana; and 
occasionally applied also to a head of miscellaneous 
revenue, The modern form, raahal, does not appear be- 
fore 18c. 

Mahsul (Mahsul). Discussed in App, A. May mean, accord- 
ing to the context, either Produce or Demand; and, in 16c. 
official documents, also the average-Produce calculated 
for assessment-purposes. 

Mal. Discussed in App. A. General sense, property or 
possessions. In agrarian naatters usually means Demand, 
but sometimes has the wider sense of revenue-adminis- 
tration. In the Army, denoted booty taken in war. 

Malik. In 13-14c., a rank of nobility, inferior to Amir. 
Later, an honorific title used more vaguely. 

Malik. Carries the general idea of sovereignty or dominion. 
In Islamic law, applied to an occupant of land, and used 
in one of Aurangzeb’s farmans to denote a peasant. 

Malikana, in the British period, denotes an allowance 
made to a landholder, or claimant, excluded from posses- 
sion. 

Masabat (Masahat). Measurement, Survey. In 14c., de- 
noted the process of assessment by Measurement, which 
in later times was called Jarib, or Paimaish. 

Masha. An Indian weight, equal to 15 grains. 

Maund. Anglicised form of Mann, a unit of weight contain- 
ing 40 ser. The size of the unit varied with both time 

, and locality. 
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Mauza (Mauza‘) In 13c., used generally in a wide sense as a 
place or locality; later, denotes a village (in the Indian 
sense) ; synonym of Deh. 

Mtt.tc. a Grant for subsistence, resumable at pleasure. 

Moth (Moth). A pulse (Phaseolus Aconitifolius). 

Muhasaba (Muhasaba) . Audit of an official’s accounts. 

Muhassil (Muhassil). Etymologically, a collector. In 14c., 
an official with unspecified functions, appointed by the 
King in the territory of a Chief. 

Muha.ssUana, in 16c., denoted fees paid in connection 
with revenue-collection. 

Muqaddam. In 13-14C., sometimes a leading or prominent 
man; sometimes, specifically a village-headman. From 
16c., the latter use predominates. 

Mucjasama. In Islamic Law, assessment pon production, as 
opposed to occupation (which latter 'is Muwazzaf vide 
Wazifa). 

Mtiqti (Muqt'i), Discussed in App. B, In 13-14c,, a pro- 
vincial Governor; obsolete by 16c. 

Muqti ‘1 (Muqti'i). This word has been found only in one 
passage (Ain, i. 296), and its meaning is uncertain; it may 
point to either Farming or Assignment. 

Mushahada (Mushahada) . Discussed in App, C., where I 
interpret the word as Sharing-by-estimation, the Hindi 
kantoiil. Does not occur after 14c. 

Mutalaba (Mutalaba). Discussed in App, A, The early 
use is to denote the process of demanding, or recovery: 
from 17c., it may mean the amount of the revenue- 
Demand. 

Mutasaheip (Mutasarrif ) . Minor officials; I am doubtful 
whether it denotes some particular official, or a class of 
officials. 

Naib, Deputy. In 13-14c., denotes an officer sent to a pro- 
vince to perform the duties of the Governor, when the 
Governor held also a Court appointment, or was employed 
on other duty. 

Nasaq. Discussed in App. D. The general sense is “order” 
or “administration." Under Akbar, applied to a parti- 
cular form of revenue-administration, which I identify 
with Group-assessment, though it may cover also Farming. 

Paimaish (Paimaish), Measurement. In 16c., denoted the 
process of assessment by Measurement, as a synonym for 
Jarib, 
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Pargaita. The Indian name for an aggregate of villages. 
Came into official Moslem use in 14c,, partially superse- 
ding Qasba, 

Patua (Patta) . Lease. The document given to a revenue- 
payer, indicating the sum which he had to pay. 

Patwabi (Patwari). The village-accountant, a Hindi term 
adopted from the outset in Moslem administration. 

Qabuliyat. Written undertaking given for the payment of 
revenue; the counterpart of a Patta, 

Qanukgo. The pargana accountant and registrar. The 
position certainly existed in the Hindu period, but the 
Hindi designation appears nowhere in the chronicles, 
The word Qanun in 13-14c. had not acquired the modern 
sense of “law,” but denoted “custom” or “practice”; and 
Qanungo must be interpreted, not as “expounder of law," 
but as “interpreter of custom,” i.e. it denotes the men to 
whom Moslem administrators looked for information 
regarding the customs of their Hindu subjects. 

Qariyat. a village, synonym of Deh, 

Qasba (Qasba), The current meaning “town” has not been 
found in the chronicles. The earliest writers used qasba 
to denote a pargana; from Aflf onwards, pargana was 
adopted as a Persian word, but qasba survived as an oc- 
casional synonym. 

Qazi (Qazi) An official in the Islamic system, with duties 
mainly judicial, but also executive: there is no precise 
English equivalent, but in the Mogul period the Qazi 
might, be described as the judicial assistant of the 
Governor. 

Qismat-i Ghalla (. , . .Ghalla). Division of grain. In 16c. 
a name for assessment by Sharing. 

Rabi (Rabi), In India, the winter; the^crops grown in winter 
and harvested in spring. 

Rai, Raja, Rana, Rao. Hindi terms denoting a King or 
Chief, whether independent, or paying tribute or revenue 
to the Moslem King, 

Raqami, a description applied to Akbar’s first Valuation, 
Its precise significance is obscure, as explained in App. E. 

Ray,' In 16c,, denotes a schedule of crop-rates prepared for 
assessment purposes, and showing the Demand in terms 
of produce: opposed to Dastur, a schedule of cash assess- 
ment rates. The word has survived locally in Benares 
in the sense of “rent-rate.” 
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RyoT (Anglicised from of Ra'iyat). A herd, the peasantry as 
a body. The use to denote an individual peasant has not 
been found in the chronicles; the use to denote a parti- 
cular form of tenure (ryotwari) belongs wholly to the 
British period. 

Sadr (Sadr), In the Mogul period, the designation of a 
high officer whose duties included the supervision of 
Grants. (Vide Blochmann’s note on the Sadrs of Akbar’s 
reign, in his translation of the Ain, i. 270 ff.) 

Salami. A present offered to an official on approaching 
him. 

Sahkah. In the chronicles usually means a treasury, 
whether belonging to the king or to a noble. Under 
Sher Shah, denoted an administrative district, i e. an 
aggregate of parganas: under Akbar, a revenue-district, 
The modern meaning “Government” does not appear 
clearly in the chronicles. 

Ser. a unit of weight, one-fortieth of a maund, and, like 
the maund, varying with time and with locality. 

Shiqci (Shiqq). Division. Apparently at first a military 
term; an expeditionary force (lashkar) was divided into 
main groups (fauj), and these again into smaller groups 
(shiqq) . In 14c , an administrative area, either a pro- 
vince, or a division of a province (wide Ch. 11, sec, I). 
In 15c,, a province. Not used in later times in this sense. 

Shiqqdar (Shiqqdar). At first, a military rank (vide shiqq); 
later a revenue subordinate. Under Sher Shah, one of 
the officers on the staff of a pargana, also a revenue- 
collector employed by an Assignee. The term survi- 
ved into 18c. to denote a subordinate revenue-official, 
usually an Assignee’s servant. 

SuBA (Suba). In the Mogul period, a province of the 
Empire. 

SuYUROHAL (Suyurghal), In the Mogul period, allowances 
granted by the Emperor, whether paid in cash, or by 
Grants of land. 

TaprIq. The distribution of the Demand, determined by 
Group-assessment, over the individuals composing the 
group. 

Taluq (Ta'alluq). Dependency. Came into use at end of 
17c. (vide Ch. V, sec. 5), to denote possession of land, 
whatever the title. Has been specialised in the British 
period to denote particular titles, which differ in different 
provinces. Taluqdar denotes the holder of a taluq. 
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Tanka, The chief monetary unit, 13-16c. (See Thomas, 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, where the unit 
is discussed at length), 

TuyuIi. An Assignment of revenue, synonymous with Jagir 
Iqta. ’ 

Usim (‘Ushr). The tithe levied under Islamic law. UshH 
denotes country liable to tithe, as opposed to kharaji 

Vakil. In 13-14c., the Vakil-i dar was apparentiy the 
highest ceremonial officer at the Delhi Court. In the 
Mogul period, the Vakil was Prime Minister, and superior 
to the Vazir; but the post was not always filled, and, 
when it was vacant, the Vazir was practically Prime 
Minister. 

ITazie. In 13-14c., the Prime Minister, who in practice held 
charge of the revenue and financial administration. In 
the Mogul period, when there was a Vakil (q.u.), the 
Vazir was Revenue and Finance Minister, and was some- 
times described as Diwan; when there was no Vakil, Ihe 
Vazir was in charge of general, as well as revenue, 
administration, 

Vazarat denotes the post of Vazir, 

Wafa. Lit. "faith,” “reliance,” was used in 14-1 5c. in the 
technical sense of the yield of crops (vide App, C.). 

Wali. Usually a provincial Governor (vide App. B) : some- 
times the ruler of a foreign country. 

Wazifa (Wazifa). In Islamic Law, denotes a periodical 
payment for the occupation of land, and the derived word 
muwciztaf denotes assessment on occupation, or what I 
call Contract-holding (vide Ch. V. sec. 3). In the 
chronicles, Wazifa usually means a charitable or compas- 
sionate allowance granted by the King, and paid in cash, 
as distinguished from a Grant of land or revenue (milk, 
or madad-i ma'ash) occasionally it is applied to a Grant 
of revenue, 

Wjlayat. Commonly in 13-14c., a province under a Wali 
(vide App. B) ; but may mean also, (I) the kingdom, (2) 
a tract or region, (3) a foreign country, (4) the home- 
country of a forei^er. The meaning “province” had 
practically disappeared in the Mogul period. 

WiRAN. Deserted. Applied to a village which had been 
abandoned and was uncultivated. 

Zabt (Zabt). Discussed in App, D. In Akbar’s time, the 
system of assessment by Measurement as then practised. 
The adjective zabti was used to denote an area where the 
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system was in force. In later times zabti denoted a revenue- 
rate, or rent-rate, levied on the area sown, and varying with 
the crop. 

Zamind&h. Lit. “Land-holder.” The word does not neces- 
sarily imply any particular claim or title, and in 18c. was 
used in Bengal to denote any sort of holder {vide Ch. VII, 
sec. 2). In the literature of North India, from 14c. onwards, 
it meant what I have called a Chief, that is, a landholder 
with title or claim antecedent to Moslem rule, commonly a 
Raja, Rao, or some other Hindu King, or ex-King, who had 
become tributary to the Moslem State. It is occasionally 
applied also to rulers who had not become tributary. 
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which I have found it convenient to cite by abbreviated 
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Abu Yusut. Abou Yousuf Yakoub. Kitab el-Kharadj, tr, 
E. Fagnan, Paris, 1921. 

Add. The recognised description of one series of the MSS. 
in the British Museum, The number which follows the 
word is that of the particular MS. in Rieu’s catalogue, or 
in the list of later additions. 

Afip. Shams-i Siraj Aflf. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Bibl. Jnd. 
Partial translation in Elliot, id. 269, 

Ain. Shaikh Abul Fazl ‘Allami. Ain-i Akhari. Bibl. Ind. 
The MSS. consulted by me are detailed in Appendix E, 
Translation by Blochmann and Jarrett, Bibl. Ind. 

Aiyangar. S. ‘ Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India. 
London and Madras, 1911. 

Akbarnama. Shaikh Abul Fazl ‘Allami. Akbarnama, Bibl. 
Ind. Translation by Beveridge, Bibl. Ind. 

Arthasastra. Kautiliya’s Arthasasira, tr. R. Shamasastry. 
2nd edn. Mysore, 1923. 

Babuhnama. The Emperor Babur. Baburnama, tr. A. S. 
Beveridge. London, 1921. 

Badauni. Abdul Qadir al Badaoni. Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh. 

Bibl. Ind. Translation by Rankin and Lowe in Bible. Jnd. 
Badshahnama. Abdul Hamid Lahawri. Badshahnamah. 

Bible. Jnd. Partial translation in Elliot, vii, 3. 

Barni. Ziyauddin Barni. Tarikh-i Feroz Shahi. Bibl. Ind. 
I have referred also to Or. 2039. Partial translation in 
Elliot, iii. 93. 

Bayazid. Bayazid Sultan. Tarikh-i Humayun. MS, in the 
India Office (Ethe, 223). MS. translation by Erskine, 
Add. 26610. 
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Bayley. Sir E. C. Bayley. The Local Muhammadan Dynas- 
ties, Gujarat. London, 1886. 

Bernier. Francois Bernier. Travels In the Mogul Empire, 
translation edited by Constable. London, 1891. 

Bibl. Ind. Bibliotheca Indica, the general title of the series 
of texts and translations issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Blochmann. H. Blochraann’s translation of vol. i. of the 
Ain (q.u.) 

Cambridge History. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 
edited by Sir Wolseley Haig. Cambridge, 1928. 

Delhi Records. Punjab Government Records, vol. i. Delhi 
Residency and Agency, 1807-57. Lahore 1911. 

Duncan Records. A Shakespear. Selections from the Dun- 
can Records. Benares, 1873. 

Early Annals, C. R. Wilson. Early Annals of the English 
in Bengal. Calcutta, 1895-1917. 

Early Travels. Early Travels in India, 1583-1619. Edited 
by W. Foster. London, 1921. 

Elliot. The History of India as told by its own Historians. 
Edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. Elliot, by J. 
Dowson. London, 1867-77. 

Firishta. Muhammad Kasim Firishta, Tarikh-i Firishta. 
Lithographed text. Cawnpore, 1873. Translation, entitled 
History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India till 
the year a.d. 1612, by J, Briggs. London, 1829. 

Firjminger. The Fifth Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the affairs of the East India 
Company, 28th July, 1812. Edited by the Venerable W. K, 
Firminger. Calcutta, 1917. 

FuTUnAT. Sultan Firuz Shah Futuhat-i Firuz Shahi. MS. 
Or. 2039. Translation in Elliot, iii. 374. 

Gujarat Report, Dutch MS. report on the markets of 
Gujarat before 1630 a,d. No. 28 of the W. Geleynssen de 
Jongh Collection in the Record Office at the Hague. The 
text has now been issued by the Linschoten Society as 
as Dc Remonstrantie van W. Geleyssen De Jongh, The 
Hague, 1929, 

Gulbadan. Gulbadan Begara. History of Humayun. Text 
with translation by A. S. Beveridge. London, 1902. 

Ibn Batuta. C, Defremery and B. R. Sanguinetti. Voyages 
d’Ibn Batoutah. Text and translation. Paris, 1874-79. 
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IiviPEKiAL Gazetteer. The Imperial Gazetteer 0/ India. 
Oxford, 1909. 

I, O. The Lidia Office. I. O (Etho) stands for Ethe’s cata- 

logue of the Persian MSS. I.O. Records stands for the 
MS. records preserved in the Office. 

Iqbalnama. Mu'tamad Khan. IqhalnamaA Jahangiri. Litho- 
graphed text, Lucknow, 18 fO. Extracts translated in 
Elliot, Vi. 400. 

Jahrett. H, S. Jarrett’s translation of vols. ii and iii of the 
Ain (q n.) 

J. A.S B. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta 

J.R.A,S. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Khwabt. Muhammad Hashim Khwafi Khan. Muntakhab-ul 
Luhah. Bihl. Ind. Partial translation in Elliot, vii, 207, 

Maasirulumra, Shah Nawaz Khan. Ma’asir-ul Vmra. 
BibI Ind. 

Old Port William, C, R. Wilson Old Fort William in 
Bengal, London, 1906. 

Or. The recognised description of one series of the MSS. in 
the British Museum. The number which follows the 
word is that of the particular MS, in Rieu’s catalogue, 
or in the list of later additions, 

Pelsaert. The Remonstrantie of Francisco Pelsaert, trans- 
lated as “Jahangir’s India”, by W. H. Moreland and 
P. Geyl. Cambridge, 1925, 

Rev. Sel, Selections from the Revenue Records, North-West 
Provinces. Vol. i, covering 1818-20. Calcutta, 1866. 
Vol. ii, 1822-33,.Allahabad, 1872. 

Rob, The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, edited by 
' Sir W. Foster, London, 1926. 

RAS, (Morley), Morley’s catalogue of the Persian MSS. in 
the library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Salih. Muhammad Salih Kambu. ‘Amal-i Salih, Bihl, Ind. 
Extracts translated in Elliot, vii. 123. 

Saqi. Muhammad Saqi Musta'idd Khan. Ma’asir~i ‘Alamgiri. 
Bihl, Ind, Extracts translated in Elliot, vii. 181. 

T. Akbari. Nizamuddin Ahmad. Tabaqat-i Akbari (or 

Akbar Shahi. Partly published in Bibl. Ind, ; partial 
translation in Elliot, v. 177. For the impublished portions I 
have used Or 2274, Add, 6543, and RAS, 46 (Morley). 
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T. Mubarakshahi. Yahya bin Ahmad. Tarikh-i Mubarak- 
shahi. MSS. Or. 5318, Or. 1673. Partial translation in 
Elliot, iv. 6. 

T. Nasiri. Minhaj-us Siraj. Toboqat-i Nasiri, The portion 
relating to India is in Bibl. Ind. Partial translation in 
Elliot, ii. 259 

T. Shershahi. ‘Abbas Khan Sarwani. Tarik-d Shershahi. 
MSS. Or. 164 and 1782; I.O. (Ethe) 219 and 220, Partial 
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Payments of, assessed and made 
in terms of cash, 1 1 
Litei medial ies under, and in 

Aurangzeb and liis snoceasors, 
150ff. 

Pirnz, 58 

Br.iijah. qm.’ftrt,, *.7‘241i. 

Iqbalnana, the, 282, quoted, passim 
Iqta, Tgiadars, 27-8, 216®., 273 
Irrigation Works, under 
Anrnngzeb, 134 
Piruz, 59®., 65 
Shnhjahan, 131 
Tipu Sultan, 188 

Islam Slmh, Assignineiits under, 78 
Coinage of, 255 
Grants under, 78 
Islamic Agrarian System, 14®. 
Islamic Law 
Attitude to, of 
Alauddln Elmlji, 19-20 
Aurangzeb, 132®., 139®. 

Balbhn, 19 
Eirnz, 20, 53, 61 
Muhammad Tugbluq, 20 


.Taitar Klinn, 184n., 195, 197 
JagirriAssignment (g.v.), 12, 217 
Jahangir, Mogul Emperor, reign of. 
121 ®. 

Administration of, 126 
Agrarian i)oUey of, 127-8 
AHam (/Jta gvmiBoi, 127-8 
AssessmontB under, 127, 211 
Assignments under, 97-8, 130-1 
Ewnitug 'undan , '(H. 

EJnance under, 126, 128 _ 

Peasants under, position oi , 
129®., 211 

Reserved areas under, 128 
Valuation of Bengal under, 155, 
264 

Jama=:yaluation (g.o.), meanings 
of, discussed, 79«., 197, 

212, 232-3, 240 
Jama-i dami, see Valuation 
Jorib, term explained, 69»., 273 
dat revolt, 153 
Jaunpur, Kingdom of, 62 
Jaunpur, Province and City, 24 
Jttis-i haMll, and mal-i jins-i hamih 
terms dlsBUssed, 249, 250®, 
i7»>fyfl=pprsonal, or Poll, tax, 14, 
231, 213 
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' JodhpuT Distrietj position tinder 
AkbQTj 119 
Stnlistics of, 260 


HAB'D'Ij Proviaee, Stntiatias ofi 259 
Kalinjar District, Statistics of, 269 
Kanauji Province, 24,119n. 

Karra, Province, 24 
KarTeunt meaning discussed, 230, 
273 

Kashmir, under Akbar, Statistics 
of, 259 

Valuation, in, 214 
Khaliaa ate Beserved Land 
Klialji and Tughlnq dynasties, 
Moslem Agrarian system 
under, summary of, 62£f. 
Khan, title, 230 
Kbandesh Kingdom of, 62, 181 

Position of, under Akbar, 118, 
121, 181, 264, 265 
Khanjahan Mnqbul, 53n. 

Kharaj, 273; discussed, 209-20; 

term explained, 14-15 
Kharajh see Tribute-laud 
Khondamir, quoted 79 
iChutsOhiof, 18, 274; term disenssed 
225-6 

KliwaflKlian, 232; quotod, pasaim; 
' estimated, 150, 255ff. 

King, Hindu, Position and duties 
of, 2, 3 

King and Feasant, relations bettreen 
Hindu period, 2S 
13th century 30-1 
Kol, see Aligarh 
Kroiis, the under 
Akbar, lOOff. 

Auiangzeb, 133n„ 134 
Kumaun District, under Akbar 
Ohiefs’rulein, 118 
Statisties of 260, 268 


'LABOUBEB.S, 3, 160 
Lahore, Province, 24, 62 

Position of, under^ Akbar, 82 
Enhancement in, 90 
Direct administration of, 96 
Beguhition system in, 118 
Statistics of, 259 
Lakhnauti, 24 
Lumbar dar, 163n. 

Landholder, evolution of, 149-50 
Landowners, British (early) ad- 
ministration and, 157-8 
Laud -1 evenue, passim, defined, 15 
Indo-persian terms for, 209ff. 

Law, Sacred Hindu, see VMrma 


Lees, Colonel W, N., quoted, 256 
Local forces, 259,262, 263, 264, 267, 
269 

Lodi dynasty, the 67ff. 

Assignments under, 67-8, 72, 73 
Chiefs under, 69, 71 
Chronicles of, 67ff. 

Collection in grain under, 68, 72, 
76 

Farming under, 73 
Group-assossment under, 67 
Grants by, 72, 73 
Prices under, 68-9 
Besorved Lands under, 68 
Glinre ^of produce claimed by 72, 

Ua’asir-ul Umra, the, 282; quoted 
passim; estimated, 126 
ifadad-i ma’ash, term explained, 
99«. 

Mahoba, Provbico, 24 
Mahaul, term discussed, 211, 232, 
243, 244, 249 

Mahsul-i ddhsaloj the, 249 
Mahsul-i mu’amalatii i:erm discussed, 
■231 

Mat, and compounds, defined, 210 
i/al-i Jins-i Tcamil, term discussed, 
24911. 

Maine, 230, 274 
Malih, 139, 274 

Malik Ambar, assessment system of 
182-3 

Malikana, tqrm explained, 143, 274 
Malwa, Kingdom of, 62, 180 
Malwa, Province, under Akbar, 82, 
119, 122 
OHefsin, 122 

Direct administration of, 96 
Statistics of 259, 260 
under Alauddin, 34 
Manrique, quoted, 142-3 
Mann, quoted, 3»., 5»., 12 
Marathas in the Deccan, 152 
Marosor District, statistics of, 260 
ilfasahat=:rule of assessment, 226 
Masaliq-til Aisar, quoted, 51 
Mauea—ym&gs, 18, 275 
Measurement (see aUo Jarib), ex- 
plained, 7 

British period, 149, 171 
Hindu period, 7, 13, 202 
m Islamic Systom, 1511., passim, 
13th and 141h Centurieg, 34 
17th Osutuiy, 124-5 
Under 

Akbar, 88ff., 112ff., 255-6, 

259ff. 

Alauddin Khalji, 35, 224, 226 
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Measurement— Under — eontinued 
Aurangzeb, 124, 135, 137 
ji'aiid Shan, 69 
Qhijaauddiu Tuglilaq, 40--i 
Lodi dynasty 67 
Sher Sliah, 73, 74, 75, 77 
Yariona regions 

Uercan, 185-6, 257 
Twelve Province, 259ff, 

Udaipur Mewar, 13 
Meerut Provincei, 23 
Mehendy Ally Khan, quoted, 17lfl. 
Merchaute, profeasional, 13th cen- 
tury, 37 &». 

MethwordjW., quoted, 187 
Mewat, 23, 37 ; under Bahui, 79 
Mills, explained. 99ti., 275 
Minhaj-nl Siraj, 282; quoted, pas- 
sim ; estimated, 26 

Mogul Umpire, agrarian history of, 
82ff!. 

Moira, Lord, quoted, 149 
Monghyr Uistrict, statistics of, 
260 

Mongols on frontier, 13th Century, 
24, 31, 35 

Moslem period, agrarian system in, 
14ffl., summary of, 62, 
20l£f., 

Assignments in ; summary of 
205-6 

Muhammad Tughlaq, King of Delhi, 
23, 43; reign of, 45lf., 
authorities for, 45, 280, 

28i 

Agrarian policy of, 46 

Oentralizing attempted, 46 
Assessments under, 46fC 
Assignments under, 51-2 
Attitude of, to Islamic Law, 20 
Oapital transferred by# 48, 49 
Character of, 45-6 
Development policy of, 49-50 
Farming under, 46, 47, 52 
in the Deccan, 181 
Beserved Land under, 48fle. ' 
Biver country desolated under, 
48 sqq., 65, 208 
Valuation under, 52 
Muhasaba, see Audit and Becovery 
Multan, Province of, 24 

Demand in, iemp. Sher Shah, 75 
Under Alcbar, 82, 118,235 
Direct administration in, 96 
Begulation system in, 181 
Statistics of, 259 
MvgaAdam, see Hqadman 
Muqosama tenure, 140, 275 
Mugti, 216ff , 275 
Mugil'i, term discussed, 74, 275 


Murshid Quli Khan, career of, i84 
Bovenue system of, in the Deccan 
17, 184ff. 

Mushabada, 275; discussed, 232 
Mntalaha. 275; discussed, 2|1 
Mvtasarrif, 230, 275 
Muwaffiran, 227 1 230 
Mumaseafsiwasita tenure 14 

Muzaffar Khan, 85, 86, 96, !()4, 105 
243ft. 

Mysore, Bevenue system in, 188-9 


NABi,llA, quoted, 3n. 5n, 

Nasaa (see also Uroup-assessment) 
85, 2S4ff., 275, in '' 

Bengal, 120, 196 
Berar, 121, 181 
Guiarat, 121 
Khandesh, 121, 18] 

Orissa, 121 

Nineteen Tear, Ain discussed, S31C. 
Nizamuddiu Ahmad, 282, quoted, 


Nuniz, quoted, 12n. 

ITaaadaAsala, see Nineteen Year Ain 


under' 


under Akbar, 
statieties of, 


Os'inoiAL miseonduct under 
Akbar, 101, 103 
Alauddin Khalji, 35" 

Muhammad Tughlaq, 50 
Orders of Aurongzeb, see 
Aurangzob 
Orissa, Position of, 

, 121 , 122 ; 

259 

Oudh, see also Awadh 

Chiefs in, Mogul period, 123 
Struggle for territory, 153 
Tramtlonal histories of, 174-5 
Landholders of (Taluqdars), 

175 

Ownersi lp of Land, see under 
Agricultural Land 


174, 


PaliikaslU, explained, 161 
Fatmaish=Measurement, 226, 235, 
275 

Palamau, yaluatien in, 214, 267-8 
Pargana=a^^regate of villages, 

Parsana-aceountant, see Qanungo, 
19, 34, 69, 271 

Pargana-headmon, 9, 19, 34, 69, 271 
Patgaaa-ofBleials, 19 
Paftai explained, 71, 164, 192 
Pattidars, see Brotherhood 
Patwarii see Village Accountant 
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Peaaanta, paaaW defined. 3 

ClaesificatioTi ot, British period) 
161 

Defaulting, 142-3 
Duties of) 3 
Position of) under 
iUchar) 113 
Jahangir, 129i¥. 

ShahjahaU) 131-2. 

Tipu Sultan, 188-9 
Bights of, in 
BrJtiah period, ]6J 
Hindu period, 4 

Hoelem period, under Auranezeb 
140ff. 

Scarcity of, under Aurangzeb, 
146-7, 152, and in the 

earl;~ 1 2th century, 161-2 
Pelsaert, P*, 282 quoted, passim 
Personal Tax= J isiyat 14, 231 
Feshkasht paid by Ohiefs, 267 
Plague, 17th century, 145*6 
Plough-reyenue, Deccan, 185 
Poll-taxsJiaij/a, 14, 231 
Population^ growth of I 17th century 

Portuguese, the, in India, Parniins 
by, 190 

Prasad, Mr. Ishwari, quoted, 17«., 
44«., 45 

Prices and Price-control, under 
Alauddin, 36 
Ahbar, 84-5 
Lodi dynasty, 68-9 
Later rulers in Bengal, 198 
Produce {passim), defined, 3, 209 
Indo-Perslan terms for, 21 1 
Share of, see Share of Produce 
Property, and Chief s ’ Eight, distinc- 
tion between, 174 
Province, defined, 23, 216 
Proyincfla, passim see also Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces 
Divisions of, 25 

Position of, under Akbar, 82ff.. 
: 96-7, 117£E. > “ •» 

13th and 14th Centuries, enum- 
erated, 23fia, organisation 
of, 25-6 

Punjab Provinces, 34 


Qaluliyat, explained, 7] 
ga«»mpo=Pargaaia Accountant, 19, 
73.86, 243, 276, ’ ’ 

Qanungo, Prof,, quoted, 76n., 221 
Qo»Mtnffo-rates, 73, 82, 83, 86fll., 
244 

Qasia, defined, 18, 19, 276 
Qismat-i p/»o»o=Saring, 69n,|, 276 


Quthvddin, King of Delhi. 21 
Qutbuddiu Khaljl, King of Delhi, 
reign of, 40, 44 


Bai, rank, 8, 18, 58, 276 
Sa'iyat, term explained, 19, 277 
Baja, rank, 276 
Bajputanaj see Ajmer 
Kotm, rank, 8, 18, 276 
Banthambhor. Assignment attached 
to, 56 

Bao, Mr, C. H. quoted, 5«. 

Sao, rank, 8, 276 
Baqami, 276; term discussed 240-1 
Beclamation Buies of Akbar, 113-14, 
129 

Becord of Bights, the first, 158 
Secovery ( see also Audit and 
Becovery), Indo-Persinn 

terms for. 210-1 1 

Begulatiou system of Akbar, llOffi,, 
118ff., genernl view of, 
115ff, 

Beni, Pixed, 183 

Bepresentativea {see also Inter- 
mediaries Assessment 
through, 9 

Beservation and Assignment, distinc- 
tion between, 117, 125 
Eeserved Land=KAoli«(i, defined, 
29 

Administration of, under 
Akbar, 83fC., 109ff,, 240, 246 
Alauddin, 38 
Aurangzeb, 132, 133, 148 
Bahmani kingdom, 181 
Bengal, 197 
Jahangir, 128 
Lodi Kings, 68 
Muhammad Tughlaq, 48ffa 
l3theeBtar^,29 
17th century, 125 
Shahjahan, 126, 147 
Bevenue Ministry, see Diwan, 
Diwani 

Bewards {Inam), 93 98 

Biver Country, the described, 23 
Under Alauddin Khalji, 34, 37, 
38 

Muhammad Tughlaq, 48-51, 
208 

Bobertson, C., quoted, 182-3 
Boe, Bir T , 282; quoted, 1287i. 
Bohilkhand, 34, 38, 169 
Bupee, introduction of, 255 
Byot {see alee Peasant), Su., 18, 
277 

Byotwari, 277 } term discussed, 
205-6 
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SAOBED Lh'W) HindU) sec Dhurnia 
Sa dr, office ofi 99, 277 
Saifaddiu Aiba1s< 218 
Salih, 282 

Sal-i iamil, see Year, Standard 
SaUm Shah, aasessment under, 235 
Samana, Province* 24 
Snmbhal, Province, 24 
MeaBurement in, 75 
Saudila, Province, 24 
Baqi, 282 

Sarbastoi term discnased, 137«. 
Sarkar, or district, 73 j other 
ineaiiinga, 277 

Saritar, Proi. J» quoted, passim 
Satgaon, 150 
Snyyid DynasSy, 66 

Agrarian conditiona under, 67 
ABBlguments under, 67 
Cbieils luidet'j 66 

Security of tenure, 63, 64; under 
.Tahougir, 127 

Serfs, 3 

Service tenure, 161, 176 i&a. 

Shah Alum, Assignments under, 151 
Shahjahon, Mogul Suipcror, reign 
of, 126 

Administration under, 126, 131, 
147 

Agraiian policy of, 131 
Assignments under, 126 
Pinanee under, 126 
Irrigation works of , 65, 131 
Peasants ’ position under, 131-2 
Beserved areas under, 126, 147 
Shah Mansur, 104, 105, 25ifC, 

Shah Shuja, Demand under, 195, 
197 

Shams Adf, 280; quoted, passim; 
estimated, 22, 52-3 

Shams iddin lltutmish. Kina of 
Delhi, 21 7 

Sharaf Qai, mbiister of Alauddiu, 
34,35 

Share of Produce claimed by Bulers 
or Kings 

British period 168 
Hindu period, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9 
Moslem period under 
Islamic system, 8i£., 15 
Akbar, 17,82-3, 119, 135 
Alaudffin, 17, 53, 44, 62 
Aurauezeb, 135, 198 
Pirns Shrdi 53-4 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, 40, 43, 
44 

Jahangir, 125 
Lodi dynasty, 72, 74 
Shex Shah, 17, 75, 76 
, Cl sammaty, 62-3, 201,203, 204 


Share of Produce — continued 
Various regions 
Bengal, 158 
Deccan, 185 
Mysore, 188 
ITdaipur, 13, 204 

Slmring, passim, term deflnod, 6, 7, 

235 

by Division and by Estimation, 
7,232 

British period, 168 
Hindu period, 3, 7, 1 3 
Moslem period, under Islamic 
system, 15, 202, under, 
and ill 

Akbar, 1 12, 119 
Auraiigseb, 135 
Parid IChan, 69 
Pirns, 54i 61 

Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, 40, 41, 
43-4 

Sayyid dynasty, 67 
17th century, 149 
19th Century, 149 
Various regions 
Descon, 185 
Mysore, 188 
Tatta, 1 19 
Udaipni'-Mowax, 13 
Sher Shah King of Illndostoa 
see also Parid Khan), 69, 
2; reign of, 74ff., authori- 
ties for, 74 &7t. 

Administrative measures of, 74fl, 
Agrarian poUoy of, 74ffi« 203 
Assessment) under, 75fP., 82-3 
Coinage of, 255 
Collections under, 239 
Measurement under 41, 73, 74, 
75, 77 

Share of Produce claimed by, 
17,75,76 

Shlhabiiddin Ahmed Khan, 85, 235, 

236 

Shiqq, 277 j discussed, 25, 74», 
Shiq^dar, 277; discussed* 74 &». 
Shore, Sir John, quoted, 193, 196 
Sikandaz Lodi, Assignments under, 
72 

Sind, Arabs in, Differential Scale 
of, I7n. 

Statistics of, 259 
Sind, Lower, see Tatta 
Sirhind, Province, 24 
Sirohi District, position under 
Akbar, 119; statisipos of, 
260 

Slaves, royal, 217-18 
Soil-rates, 169, 170, 175 
Sorath District, Statistics of, 260 
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Suktaniti, thei quoted^ 17 
aurplns-iucome, 29&fl. 

Siiyiirghnl, term explniuedi 98) 271 
Sweeper paste (Balahar), I76«.) 
224, 225 


I 


Tcibaqat-i jdfclxin, tlie, 282; quoted, 
pasHm 

lahaqal-i NasMj 283; quoted, 
passim', estimated) 26 
Tafriq, term explained, I37« , 277 
Taglian Ehau, 218 
Taluq, 277; defined, 150 
Taluqdar, 277; term defined, 194 
Tanka, 255 

Tttqsimfit-i imlh 243, 245 
Tarihh'i ItnbafaksUalii, tlie, 283; 
quoted, passim; estimated, 
66 

Xarikh-i Sher ShaM, the, 283; 
estimated, 69n. 

Tntta, position, of, under Akiiar, 
119 

Sharing in, 1 19 
Valuation in, 265 

Ten-year rates of Akbar, 82, 88, 89, 
248ff.; enhanced and re- 
duced in I/ahoro, 90; 
applicable to Assignmeuts, 


Tenures (ses also Assignments) 
seourity and insecurity of, 
63, 64, 205; under Jahan- 
„gir, 127, 130-1 
^kafiiraie, 161, 177 
Service, 161, 176^ 

Terminology, discussed, xiH7 ^v, 
19ifi.,209ff. 

of Aiirangzeb's Farmans, 133 
in British period, 159, 189, 190S. 
Hindu, 19 
Sdoslem, 18-19 
Terry, E„ quoted, 130«5«. 

Thomas, Bi, quoted 60a, 

Three Towns, the, 189fi., 195 
Timariotss Assignees, 148«. 

Timur’s Institutes, 258 
Tipu Sultan, Regulations of, 188-9 
Tirlmt, Province, 24 
Tithe-land _ and Tribute-land, dis- 
tinction between, 14-15, 
' 20, 140,273 

Todar Mai, Raja, 196, 201, 253 

Assessment rates of, 86fi:., 94n„ 
HOff., 243, 261, in. Bengal 
182, 194, 195, 196 
Audit measures of, 101, 103, 106 
Legends of, 103ff , 255fE„ 266 
Position and Career of, 103fi. 


Torture, recovery by, 42-3 
Treasury, the, 231&?s. 

Trench, Mr. G 0., quoted, 13 
Tribute-Ill nd, sot Tithe-land and 
Tribute-land 
Toghril Khan, 218 
Tuzttk, 283; quoted, passim 
Twining, T., quoted, 162%, 


UDAIPUE-ME'WAE, Agrarian system 
in, 13 

contra ct-holdings in, 13, 141 
King’s share of produce in, 13, 204 
Ushr, Ushri=Tithe land, q,v. 


Valtiatton (sea also Jama), term 
explained, 56, 209, 212, 

240 

Indo-Persian terms for, 2 1 20. 
Made under 

Akbar, 94ff., 21311., 2401E., 259, 
262JT 

PiruK, 57 ; 60, 61, 213, 232-3 
Jahangir, 153. 264 
Muhammad Tughlaq, 52 
Sifcaudar Lodi, 72 
17th Century, 155-6 
Statistics of, in 
fiaglana, 215 

Bengal, 155, 196, 197, 262ff. 
Berar, 264b 268 
Gujarat, 213-14, 263 
Kashmir, 214 
Palamau, 214, 267-8 
Surat; 215 

Van Twist, J., quoted, I29»i., 130 
Tasislitha, quoted, Sn., 5)i. 

Vazir, history of the term, xiv, xv, 
278 ' 

Vijayanagar, Kingdom of, 180 
Agrarian System in, 12 
Villages, passim; terms for, 18-19, 
271, 276 

ViJlage-accountants^Pfll wori, 19, 

63, 171«., 276 

Under Akbar, 114, 177, 178 
Alauddin Khadji, 35, 178 
Aurangzeb, 136, 177, 178 
Sher Shah, 73 

Village ^^dmen, see Headmen, 

Village organisation, (see also 

Brofherhuod), 19, 160f{. 

14th eentury, 63ff . 

Under Akbar, 111 
Aniangzeb, 156-7 
Successors of, 175, 177fl, 
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ViHage-servants, 160, 161) 166j Zabt, Zabtt, 278-, ineaniBg of, 169*. 

I76&ttti) 225 235 


yillages, derelictf 165, 166 
TisAm> quoted, 3w. 

TToh^Goveruoi (S.v,)) 2l6fiP-, 278 
■Water-rate, 60-1, 131 
Waeifa, 278; term explained, 99«., 
t^On, 

Wilaynt, explained, 216if., 278 

yOASi standard, 156 
Yuan CIiTOug, quoted, 5 h., 12 


ZabU latps, 169n., 278-9 
Zsf,irabad, Province, 24 
Zainiadar=Cliief, 8, IS&ii., I59»,. 
178; diaeussed, 225, 278 
in Bengal, 19 Iff. 

Zainindari, 205-6 
Zemindars, Village, explained, 
149&«. 

Ziya Barni, 280; quoted, passim ‘f 
estimated, 27,45 




